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“Walk thoughtfully on the silent, solemn shore 
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In compiling and sending forth to the Church and the 
public this volume of Biographical Sketches, I have no per- 
sonat ends to gratify. My design has been to accomplish 
some good, by presenting to the living such narratives of per- 
sonal facts as will exalt virtue, and embalm in affection the 
hallowed memories of the sainted dead. They were indeed 
a noble army. With the motto, “The world is my parish,” 
and animated by a single aim in their sacred calling, their 
labors of love were crowned with the enlargement of the 
Redeemer’s Kingdom, and the salvation of multitudes of 
immortal souls. Their success constituted their glory and the 
crown of their rejoicing. To suffer the memorial notices of 
men, so self-sacrificing in the cause of Christ and our beloved 
Methodism, to remain neglected, not to say forgotten, would 
be an act of injustice to them, and likewise injurious to pos- 
terity, who, by their sufferings, toils and deaths, have inherited 
so rich a legacy. 

The labor bestowed and the means expended in publishing 
this book, will be amply repaid should its contents lead the 
reader to greater fidelity in the Master’s cause, following the 
noble example of these sainted fathors and brethren. 


JOHN W. HEDGEs. 
Baltimore, Md., Feb. 28, 1878. 
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To die and be forgotten; to be removed from the noble 
activities of life to the inactivity of the dead, and consigned 
to a dreary silence, unbroken by thought or word ; to have the 
dust of years heaped on the clods of the valley, and tramped 
“down by careless passers-by as they hurry along on the track- 
less wastes of earth; to be unnamed in the household where 
once our presence gave light and pleasure ; to be unrecorded 
in the memories of the days that shape the future, and of 
deeds that bless mankind,— is a sad picture, from the contem- 
plation of which one turns aside with an instinctive shudder. 
If our immortality is in any sense a matter of consciousness, as 
well as a matter of faith, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
separate ourselves from the present in any true sense. If our 
deeds live after us, and each effect becomes in turn a cause, 
then the present is but the product of the past, and the future 
will be but the fruit of the planting of the present. Men are 
therefore held responsible in both worlds. We who make 
the history of to-day, and sit in judgment on the men of the 
past, for the forms of fact with which we have to deal, whether 
good or evil, will in turn be judged, approved, or censured 
by the generations yet to come, whose destiny we impress by 
the work of our life; so that, whether we live in the activities 
of the present, or in effects in the future, we live forever. 

That is a noble trait in human nature, however, that sug- 


gests oblivion to the names of evil-doers, and immortality to 
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the benefactors of our kind, Only here and there along the 
track of mortals are found names perpetuated in the immor- 
tality of infamy; and these are preserved as warnings of the 
fate to be meted out by human justice to those who strike at 
virtue and innocence, or basely violate the rights of man. 
But by pillars of brass and stone; by polished columns ; by 
splendid temples of worship and learning; by sculpture, paint- 
ing, and song, and a thousand other devices born of human 
affection; the names of the wise and good —the lovers of their 


race 


are kept alive, and will be preserved until the shadows 
of the last sunset shall wrap the world in its mantle of silence 
and death. 

It cannot be expected, however, that a record shall be found 
of all who have lived well. The good are not all great. 
Greatness is not, humanly speaking, an attribute of goodness. 
Greatness is as. much the measure of the sphere of life as of 
the power of life itself. Deeds that touch a nation’s vitality, 
that shake a continent, that “turn a world upside down,” in- 
volving interests immeasurably beyond the individual, and 
shaping centuries rather than days, casting their shadows on 
eternity rather than on time: these constitute the measure of 
greatness, recognized as the standard to which those must 
come who covet the empty niches in the temple of Fame. 
Yet there are sacred household treasures in the cot as in the 
castle ; and they are as dear to one as to the other. It is well 
to sing the praises of the great and mighty, if truth and love 
inspire the singer and the song ; it is better to tell the story of 
holy living, of pious zeal, of unselfish toil, of sacrifices ending 
only in death, offered gladly and lovingly, that others might 
live. One hearthstone laid in the hitherto unbroken solitude 
of the wilderness, proves the nucleus of a splendid city ; and 


the rude cabin of the venturesome frontiersman becomes the 
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centre of palatial residences, as the hidden seed is the life of 
the beautiful flower. That lonely cabin and deserted hearth- 
stone ought never to be forgotten, and will not be. He who 
writes the history of the great city must needs write of its 
beginning, though he may not venture to predict its end. 

The occupants of the palaces played around the cabin-door, 
and found the sweetest sleep they have ever known beneath 
its homely roof of thatch, and the gentlest hand they ever 
touched, the hand that smoothed their tangled locks, and gave 
the cup and slice that finished up the day. The play-day has 
gone, and the loved ones sleep on the sunny slope sacred to 
the weary ones of earth; but the memories they cherish as 
dearest of all, are the days of the early years. 

In the pages before you, dear reader, you will find such 
memories as those we have been writing about — memories of 
the men and deeds that have given us tne broad, rich heritage 
which we to-day enjoy, and which makes us the wonder of 
the world. The contrast of a hundred years is almost in- 
credible; it is the picture of the cot and castle, the wilderness 
and the city, the Tabernacle and the Temple, the march through 
the desert over the sea, and Jerusalem the glory of Israel. 

No history yet written, or likely to be written, can give 
what is here presented. History necessarily aggregates facts, 
and deals in results rather than individual life. History may 
be true or false. Prejudice, partizanship, ignorance or bigotry 
make it difficult to write impartially, and perhaps as difficult 
to read with candor that which is written. Who is able, even 
now, to determine the history of Napoleon, and his times? 
Time alone is sufficient to clear away the smoke and dust of 
battle, and determine the issues involved in the strife. Auto- 
biography is, for the most part, exceedingly objectionable. 


To tell the story of one’s own life is hardly gracious. To 
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praise or blame is the prerogative of others, not our own. To 
palliate our faults is easy and natural, while to enhance the 
guilt of others is a weakness few escape. One-sided in the 
contest, ours is, or ought to have been, the winning side; while 
posterity may reverse our judgment, and pity, if they do not 
blame, the folly betrayed in the work of our hands. 

These pages are the result of a generous, if not a pious 
thought, impressing the author with the conviction that he 
could do a kindly deed for the noble dead, as well as benefit 
the living, by gathering these scattered fragments of life 
songs, and weaving them into a poem, at once sad and sweet, 
telling the story of the Christ love and redeeming grace. There 
are tears and smiles, sobs and shouts, retreat and victory, 
suffering and glory throbbing through every page. Its 
perusal will inspire many a young heart with a lofty spirit of 
emulation ; while to the aged it will be the echoes of voices of 
the glorious past, and the clasping of hands in the friendships 
of early life. The harps are broken and the singers are 
silent; but the songs still linger in the courts of Zion, like 
the scent of the flowers in the shivered vase. 

The book is unique. It meets a felt want of the Church, by 
giving her the photograph of the spirits of the men who, as 
the servants of Christ, gave their lives to the Church, and 
their toil to the salvation of men. One cannot but be struck 
with its wonderful variety. It is the work of many hands, 
guided by one spirit—the spirit of love. There is great 
diversity of coloring, teuch and finish, as well as great con- 
trasts in the characteristics of the men portrayed ; but in each, 
the great soul-life looks out upon you, impressing the convic- 
tion, “I still live.’ Here is the beardless youth, with the 
sling and the pebbles from the brook; there, the stalwart 


warrior of a hundred victories ; yonder, a captain in the Lord’s 
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host, skilled by the fight of years, and hoary in the cause for 
which he has battled through a long life: Weeping prophets, 
gentle fathers in Israel, whose voices have a touch of the 
divine, as they give their benediction, ‘ Little children, love 
one another”: Fiery evangels, whose flashing eyes tell of the 
unrest of souls eager for the contest with the powers of dark- 
ness, and of battle with wickedness in high places: Tireless 
apostles, who, though “born out of due time,” bear the marks 
of the Spirit’s ordination: learned in the Scriptures, bold in 
defence of the truth, resistless in divine logic, glorious in the 
preaching of the Cross; imbued with the spirit that would lead 
them to the foot of the throne as readily as to the peasant’s 
hut; who counted not their lives dear to themselves, if death 
were the price of winning souls: Broad, calm brows, where 
thought is queen: guiding in couneil, ruling in wisdom, apt 
to teach: Graceful forms, unfitted for the rude storm and 
battle shock ; shrinking from the strife and the tumult, and 
the shout of the warriors, betook themselves to the peaceful 
vales, and with shepherd’s pipe and crook, cared lovingly for 
the sheep, and watched over the lambs of the flock: Men of 
the eagle eye and silvery voice; who, with winged words, and 
thought aflame with God’s great love, held trembling 
thousands spell-bound with matchless eloquence, as now they 
told of storm and wrath and horrible tempest, of outer dark- 
ness and gnashing teeth, of the quenchless fire and deathless 
worm, of wrecks forever drifting on the shoreless sea of fire, 
of the loss of faith and hope, of life, and love, and God; or, 
standing erect beneath the awful shadow of the court of God, 
they lifted to their astonished gaze the brimming cup of peni- 
tential sorrow, and pressed with steady hand the bitter. 
draught to the parched lips of dying sinners, as the only potion 


Love prescribed to save from death and woe. And now, from 
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cloud and storm and wreck and death they turned, and, 
pointing to the “Man of Calvary,” told, in wondrous strains, 
of love and mercy, God’s gift to man: pardon to the guilty, 
peace to the troubled, joy to the sorrowing, healing to the sick, 
life to the dying. Then onward to the Eden shores, told of 
the glory of the land beyond the flood ; of its Lamb, and the 
white robed; of crowns and harps, and the palms of victory ; 
of its streets of gold and gates of pearl; of its hills and vales, 
undefiled by grave or tear, and the river of life that flows 
forever; of the song of the redeemed, and the shouts of 
Hallelujah! of the meetings without partings, of the joy that 
knows no sorrow, of the life that knows no death. 

One thing more, and then these pages to which we introduce 
you, are yours. ‘There were rugged men in the early years of 
Methodism, and the field they oceupied was one of restless 
conflict. Only those of great powers of endurance could long 
remain in the ranks of the itinerancy, and often men of vigor- 
ous constitutions broke down in the exacting duties laid upon 
them. It was perhaps a courageous way of ending all con- 
troversy as to the necessity of restricting labor on the immense 
territory assigned by the appointing power, to say, ‘The Lord 
carries on His work, though His workmen die”; but it neither 
prolonged useful lives, nor lessened the necessity of retirement 
to many whose only disqualification was an enfeebled frame, 
the result of privation, hardship, and exposure. The reader 
will be startled by the shortness of the race of many of the early 
preachers whose names are recorded in this volume; but we 
must remember the difference in the circumstances of the then 
and now. It was a race of heroes that planted Methodism on 
these shores, and it was an heroic age in which they toiled. 
Ours is, as nearly as may be, a miraculous Church; for the 


goodly heritage of to-day bears no proportion to the human 
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agencies employed. Pressed by the clamor of hungry souls 
for the bread of life, they did not stop to consider the question 
of living or dying; their duty was to go and preach; the re- 
sults they wisely left to God. Falling where they toiled, their 
graves are like the graves on the battle-field—a simple slab, 
with a name inscribed to tell who the sleeper is in the lonely | 
spot. Or, if only wounded, they crept away to bear their 
glorious scars for a while, then “earth to earth,’ and the 
_ work went on, as the gaps were closed by those whom God 
thrust out to call sinners to repentance. A marked difference 
is seen as the years roll on. The lines are shortened, the work 
more compact, until the Baltimore Conference, once covering 
several States with its laborers of the vineyard, is now re- 
stricted to less than one State. We know each other better, 
and have more time to weep over our fallen brothers, and 
meditate on their virtues of mind and heart. As we near the 
close of this tribute to manly and Christian worth, the chain 
of love that binds us, shortens, link by link. The dead and 
living are nearer than before, until but a veil divides, and the 
past and the present seem but one. 

With loving thoughts of the “blessed,” and a glorious hope 


” « where there is but 


of the meeting on the “ evergreen shore, 
one fold and one Shepherd,” we commend the book to those 
who love the memory of those servants who told of the 
coming of the Lord. 


ALEX. E. GIBSON. 
Baltimore, February 6th, 1878. 
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Question 19. What preachers have died this year? 

1. Witii1am Wrieur. [The General Minutes contain no 
obituary of him. No mention is made in the Minutes of 
William Wright prior to the Conference of 1783. In this 
year he was appointed preacher in charge of Dorchester, 
which then had a membership of 751, and must have been 
considered a very responsible charge. It is probable that he 
was one of Mr. Wesley’s preachers from England, of no 
ordinary ability, Christian and ministerial experience. He, 
however, finished his work this year, and is the name first 
mentioned of those who had departed this life from the ranks 
of the early Methodist preachers. ] 


2. Henry Mercaur, [The General Minutes contain no 
obituary of him. At the Conference held in April, 1781, 
he was admitted on trial, and appointed to East Jersey ; in 
1782, to Sussex. In 1783 he was admitted into full member- 
ship in the Conference, numbered with the assistants, and ap- 
pointed to Pasquetank. At the Conference of 1784, when the 
question was asked, “ What preachers have died this year?” 
it was answered, “ Henry Metcalf,” without a word referring to 
his history. The Minutes indicate that he was an acceptable 


ul 
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preacher. His name appears with those of Francis Asbury, 
William Watters, Freeborn Garrettson, and others who nobly 
responded affirmatively to the following question: ‘ What 
preachers are now determined, after mature consideration, close 
observation, and carnest prayer, to preach the old Methodist 
doctrine, as contained in the notes, sermons, and minutes pub- 
lished by Mr. Wesley, as far as they respect both preachers 
and people, according to the knowledge we have of them, and 
the ability God shall give; and are firmly resolved to dis- 
countenance a separation among either preachers or people ?” 
Leaving a good record, at the end of his short pioneer life, his 
dust became the care of angels, while his soul sweetly rested 
with his Master. | 


1785. 


Question 10. Who have died this year? 

1. Cates B. Pepicorp, a man of sorrows, and, like his 
Master, acquainted with grief; but a man dead to the world, 
and much devoted to God. 


2. GrorGEe Mair, a man of affliction, but of great patience 
and resignation, and of excellent understanding. 


1786. 


Question 10. Who have died this year ? 

1, JEREMIAH LAMBERT, an Elder six years in the work; a 
man of sound judgment, clear understanding, good gifts, 
genuine piety, and very useful, humble, and holy ; diligent in 
life, and resigned in death; much esteemed in the connection, 
and justly lamented in his death. We do not sorrow as men 
without hope, but expect shortly to join with him and all those 
who rest from their labors. 


2. JAMES THOMAS, a pious young man, of good gifts, useful 
and acceptable, blameless in his life, and much resigned in his 
death, 
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1787; 


Question 8. Who have died this year ? 

RicHarD Owings, one of the first local preachers on the 
continent, Though he had the charge of a large family, he 
labored much in word and doctrine; traveling for weeks and 
months in the back settlements, in the infancy of the work. 
He was a man of honest heart, plain address, good utterance, 
and sound judgment. He gave himself up to the work for the 
last two years of his life. He died at Leesburg, in Virginia, 
Sept. 1786, and we trust rests from his labors. 


1788, 


Question 9. Who have died this year ? 

1. THomas Curtis, a deacon, upright in his life, successful 
in his labors, and triumphant in his death: about seven 
years in the ministry. 


2. JouN Magor, a simple-hearted man; a living, loving 
soul, who died as he lived, full of faith and the Holy Ghost: 
ten years in the work, useful and blameless. 


3. WootMAN Hickson, of promising genius and consider- 
able preaching abilities; upright in life, but soon snatched 
away from the work by a consumption, and in the midst of 
his usefulness: seven years in the work. 


4, ExvisAn Enis, a deacon; four years in the work; 
steady, solid, humble, diligent and faithful, who spent himself 
in the work of God in Lancaster, Virginia. 


1789. 


Question 10. Who have died this year? 
1. Henry Bineuam, a native of Virginia; four years a 
laborer in the vineyard; serious, faithful, zealous, humble and 
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teachable, and during part of the last year more than com- 
monly successful ; fervent in exhortation during his sickness, 
and resigned in his death. 


2. Wiiii1aAM GILL, a native of Delaware, an elder in the 
Church, and a laborer in it for about twelve years ; blameless 
in life, of quick and solid parts, sound in the faith, clear in 
his judgment, meek in his spirit, resigned and solemnly happy 
in his death. 


8. JoHN Cooper, fifteen years iu the work, quiet, inoffen- 
sive and blameless; a son of affliction, subject to dejection, 
sorrow and sufferings; often in want, but too modest to 
complain, till observed and relieved by his friends. He died 
in peace. 


4, JAMES WHITE, a native of Maryland, about eight years 
in the work, a simple-hearted man, and a lively preacher ; 
afflicted, yet active and Jaborious, soft and kind in his affec- 
tions, patient in suffering; well received, and much esteemed ; 
successful in the work of God ; resigned in his death. 


5. Francis Spry, a pious man; skilful and lively in his 
preaching, sound in judgment, holy in his life, placid in his 
mind; of unshaken confidence and patience in his death: four 
years a laborer in the vineyard. 


1790. 


Question 9. Who have died this year ? 

1, CORNELIUS CooK, a native of Britain, but eonvineed, 
converted, and called to preach in America. He was a 
faithful laborer and patient sufferer while he was employed 
in the Church for three years. He departed in peace and con- 
fidence, in the month of August, 1789. 


2. JAMES CONNER, a native of Buckingham county, in the 
State of Virginia; two years and a half in the work; a pious, 
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solid, understanding man. His gifts were improvable, and 
promised usefulness to the Church. In the midst of a blame- 
less life he was suddenly taken away from labor and suffering, 
and blessed with confidence in his last moments. 


3. JOHN TUNNELL, who died of a consumption at the Sweet 
Springs, in July 1790. He was about thirteen years in the 
work of the ministry; a man of solid piety, great simplicity, 
and godly sincerity ; well-known and much esteemed both by 
ministers and people. He had traveled extensively through the 
States, and declined in sweet peace. 


TO 


Question 9. Who have died this year ? 

1, Wyarr ANDREWS, who died full of faith and the 
Holy Ghost. As long as be could ride he traveled, and 
while he had breath he praised God. 


2. Lemuen ANDREWS, four years a laborer in the vineyard 
of the Lord, who maintained a steady upright walk; attentive - 
to the work. His last days were the best to himself and the 
people he preached to. He died without any expressions of 
the fear of death. 


3. Aaron HurcHinson, a man of clear understanding, 
gospel simplicity, and godly sincerity ; blameless in his life, 
acceptable as a preacher, faithful in his labors, which ended 
in the short space of four years. He was patient, resigned, 
and confident in his last moments. 


4, ExvipHALeT ReEep, a true Israelite, and not without 
his usefulness. His feeble system failed after three years’ 
labor; a man of a sweet spirit and humble walk with God. 


1792. 
Question 9. Who have died this year ? 
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1. THomas WEATHERFORD, an European, advanced in 
grace, aged fifty-six, upward of four years a laborer in the 
vineyard of the Lord ; of slender system, unfitted to our chang- 
ing climes. What was the best of all, he lived the Gospel, 
and died triumphant in the Lord. 


2. Perer Masstn, under the profession of religion for some 
years. He felt some declension in the spirit and practice of 
religion for a season, but was afterward restored. He labored 
faithfully in the ministry upward of three years, confirmed 
and established in the grace of God, and useful; an afflicted 
man, who desired and obtained a sudden death by falling from 
his seat, and expired Dec. 19th, 1791, in the morning, about 
nine o’clock, at Cumberland, on the Western waters. 


3. GEORGE BROWNING, two years and a half in the field of 
labor ; a serious, devoted man, who died in peace, and rested 
from his afflictions, in hope of eternal glory, which God, that 
cannot lie, hath promised to faithful souls, 


1793- 


Question 10. Who have died this year ? 

1, BENJAMIN CARTER, who professed faith in Jesus Christ 
about eight years, and was about six years employed in the 
ministry. He was a native of the Western waters, and 
received a wound in the late war, which greatly weakened 
him in his labors; a pointed, zealous preacher, and a strict 
disciplinarian ; a happy man, and one that appeared not to 
fear the face of any. He died in August 1792, at Shoulder- 
bone, Washington county, in the State of Georgia, and was 
blessed with frequent consolations in his last hours. 


2. JOHN SPROUL, a simple, honest man, who gave him- 
self wholly to God and his work, but was suddenly taken 
from toil to rest. Though he was weak in body he was 
fervent in spirit; and we venture to hope, though surprised 
by death, he went in peace to his eternal home. 
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1794. 


Question 10. Who have died this year ? 

1. Purp Cox, a native of Britain, who was born in Froome, 
Somersetshire. He joined in our Society about eighteen years 
ago, and had been in the ministry about sixteen years, during 
which time he traveled extensively through several of the 
United States. He was a man of small stature, great spirit, 
quick apprehension, sound judgment, a lover of union, and 
often prayed and preached to the admiration of many, and in 
various parts with considerable success. His last services 
were great in circulating so many hundred books of religious 
instruction. On his return from a visit to the westward, he was 
attacked with a disease in his bowels, accompanied with a fever 
and delirium. He observed, on Sunday, the Ist of September, 
that it was such a day of peace and comfort to his soul as he 
had seldom seen. Tuesday he reached home, after which he 
continued delirious, till on Sunday, the 8th, he departed in 
peace. 


2. Henry Bircouett, from Brunswick county, State of 
Virginia; between five and six years in the ministry; a 
gracious, happy, useful man, who freely offered himself for 
four years’ service on the dangerous stations of Kentucky and 
Cumberland. He might have returned at the Kentucky 
Conference 1793, but finding there was a probability of 
Cumberland being vacated by the preachers, notwithstanding 
the pain in his breast, and spitting of blood, the danger of the 
Indians, and prevalency of the small-pox, he went a willing 
martyr, after asking the consent of the Bishop and the Confer- 
ence. We hoped his life would have been preserved, but report 
saith he departed in peace at Cumberland, on the Western 
waters, in February 1794. He was one among the worthiest 
who freely left safety, ease and prosperity, to seek after and 
suffer faithfully for souls. His meekness, love, labors, prayers, 
tears, sermons and exhortations, will not be soon forgotten. 
He wanted no appeal from labor, danger or suffering. His 
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willing heart said, with Isaiah, Here am I, send me. And 
notwithstanding the presiding elder told him he thought it was 
more than could be required of him, expressing his fears of his 
life, his willing heart apparently said, “If I perish, I perish.” 
Thus nobly he for Jesus stood, bold to seal the truth and his 
labors, with his blood. This was the language of his heart and 


practice — 
No cross, no suffering I decline, 


Only let all my heart be Thine. 


Who can doubt of his eternal rest, or fail to say, Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and’ let my last end be like his? 


3. JAMES WILSON, a native of the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland; about fifteen years in the profession of religion, 
near six years in public exercises. His piety, walking with 
God, fervor in prayer, and exhortation, were very great. Hav- 
ing found great consolation a little before his death, as he told 
several of his friends, we have reason to hope he died in peace. 
His body was in a languid state for some time, but he was 
suddenly called away by something like a paralytic, or an apo- 
plectic stroke. He departed at Churchhill, Queen Anne’s 
county, Eastern Shore of Maryland, in October, 1793. 


4, Joun Wynn, near the age of twenty-seven years; 
a native of Sussex county, State of Virginia; between three 
and four years in the traveling connection. He was a man of 
address and natural elocution, of an upright heart, a son of 
affliction, willing to labor to the last. When unable to travel 
at large, he was indulged with a station in Winchester, and 
was well received, and much approved of by the people. He 
had felt in his system such powerful afflictions as were strong 
indications to himself that he could not continue long. He 
had been under several attacks of a bilious disease, not with- 
out some consumptive symptoms. After aboutsaseven days’ 
illness, he slept in peace, the 27th of April, 1794. 
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P/9a: 


Question 9. Who have died this year ? 

1, Harpy HeErsert, a native of North Carolina, and 
brought up in South Carolina, on the banks of Broad River. 
He professed faith in Christ at sixteen years of age. He began 
to travel early, and labored in the work of God about six 
years, during which time he passed through several circuits in 
the States of South Carolina, Georgia, and the north side of 
Virginia. He was a youth of genius, and pleasing as a speaker ; 
of an easy and natural elocution. He was improvable and 
economical in hisemployment. He was sentimental and plain, 
not given to dissimulation. He was obedient to those who had 
the rule over him, He was loved and esteemed by the Bishop 
and his presiding elder, and brethren. Finding his constitu- 
tion weak, he wished to decline traveling at large, as he had 
suffered much in affliction. He was himself an elder in 
the Church of God. He hoped to assist the connection as a 
teacher. Moved by one that had a very great influence over 
him, he went to Norfolk, to improve himself in French and 
other studies. There he married, soon after sickened, and after 
a short illness died, we have good reason to believe, in the 
fear, favor, and love of God, carried off by a bilious fever. 
He changed this state of sorrow and suffering in the twenty- 
fifth year of his age, November 20th, 1794. 


2. Jno. AHAIR, a native of North Carolina, a meek-spirited, 
holy, zealous man. Weak in body, strong in faith and love, 
three years wholly given up to the work. He departed this 
life in November, 1794; sweetly slept in Jesus, after a short 
and happy life, aged about twenty-six years. 


“And let this feeble body fail, 
And let it faint or die; 
My soul shall quit this mournful vale, 
“ And soar to worlds on high.” 


3. THomas Boyp, a deacon in the Church. He was a 
native of Europe, and died near the head of the Tonnolloway 
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Creek, in Bedford county, Penn., in the month of September, 
1794, and in the fourth year of his labors. He was a man 
of tender spirit, and much afflicted before his death, but went 
to his long home in peace, after giving strong proof of his 
piety by an innocent, holy life and conversation. 


4, Emory Prior, an elder in the Church. He was a 
native of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and died in May, 
1795, having been about six years a suffering laborer in the 
vineyard of the Lord. A man of a very slender constitution, 
much afflicted, and nearly disabled for the service of the 
sanctuary for four years last past. He was one of an ex- 
cellent spirit and sound judgment, an Israelite indeed; worn 
out with affliction, and closed his feeble life on earth with a 
death answerable to his life, in sweet peace and consolation. 
He was known to many, that his temper and spirit were a 
continual comment on, ‘ Let this mind be in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus.” Aged about forty-five years. 


5. Simon MILLER, a native of Pennsylvania, born in 
Lancaster county, a German by descent. He labored faith- 
fully for four years through parts of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Delaware. A: man of genuine piety, deep experience, 
and useful gifts. Could speak both in German and English. 
Had he loved his ease, or a comfortable living, he had it at 
home ; but the love of God and souls moved him to spread the 
Gospel. He departed this life at Milford, in the State of 
Delaware, September, 1795, not a little lamented. 


17096. 


Question 10. Who have died this year ? 

1. Jacosp Brusu, a native of Long Island. His name 
had an acceptable standing upon our Minutes from the year 
1785 till his death. He was an active man of God, a great 
friend to order and union. He exerted himself much in his 
labors, but had long been subject to an inflammatory sore 
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throat, which prevented his usefulness from being so extensive 
as he wished. He died in New York of the epidemical fever, 
in the month of September, 1795, about the thirty-third year 
of his age. As his last illness was so severe, we can give very 
little account of the state of his mind in his latter moments; 
he was principally in a stupor or unable to speak. However, 
Just before he died, a preacher who was present took him by 
the hand and asked him if he was happy. Not being able 
to speak, he gave his hand an affectionate squeeze, with an ex- 
pression in his appearance of calm resignation to God. We 
entertain no doubt but he rests in Abraham’s bosom. 


2. STEPHEN Davis, a native of Gloucester county, in 
Virginia. He died in Norfolk, of the pestilential fever, in 
August 1795, about the thirtieth year of his age. He traveled 
in the itinerant connection about seven years. A man of 
established piety and great strength of memory. He was 
persuaded to take a part with some who sought to divide a 
part of the connection in Virginia, but soon discovered his 
error, and in his latter days he faithfully and successfully de- 
fended the order and government of the Church, and promoted 
the union of the body. Industry and frugality were his con- 
stant companions; he wrought frequently with his own hands, 
and left what he possessed to the management of his brethren 
in the ministry, for the support and help of the traveling 
preachers. We have reason to believe, as he lived many 
years in Christ, so in Jesus he died. His mother was a child 
of God ; her house was the first that was opened in Gloucester 
county for our preachers, from which there was a gracious 
spread of the Gospel throughout the county, which still con- 
tinues in a lively flame. 


3. WiLLiaM JESSOP, a native of Sussex county, in Dela- 
ware State. He was a follower of Jesus about fifteen years, 
and a traveling preacher from the year 1784 till his death. 
A man of great simplicity and gospel sincerity. He labored 
beyond his bodily strength; he had traveled in Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New York, also a 
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considerable time in Nova Scotia. He was patient in his 
afflictions and happy in his death. He died in Lancaster 
‘county, Pennsylvania, the latter end of the year 1795. 


4, Reusen Exuis, about twenty years in the traveling 
connection, during which time he traveled and preached 
through Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, and Georgia. A man of slow, but very sure and 
solid parts, both as a counsellor anda guide. In his preaching 
weighty and powerful ; a man of simplicity and godly sincerity. 
He was a faithful friend, he sought not himself. During 
twenty years’ labor, to our knowledge, he never laid up twenty 
pounds by preaching; his horse, his clothing and immediate 
necessaries were all he appeared to want of the world; and 
although he married in the last year of his life, he, like a 
Fletcher, lived as on the verge of eternity, enjoying much of 
the presence of God. He was a native of North Carolina; a 
man large in body but slender in constitution. A few years 
before his death he was brought to the gates of eternity, and 
the fall before his dissolution was reduced very low by 
affliction ; but he was always ready to fill any station to which 
he was appointed, although he might go through the fire of 
temptation and waters of affliction. The people in South 
Carolina well knew his excellent worth as a Christian anda 
minister of Christ. His last station was in Baltimore, where 
he ended his warfare, in February 1796. His way opened 
to his everlasting rest, and he closed his eyes to see his God. 
It is a doubt whether there be one left in all the connection 
higher, if equal, in standing, piety and usefulness. 


5. Rronarp Ivy, eighteen years in the work, a native 
of Sussex county, in Virginia. He traveled extensively 
through Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, and Georgia. A man of quick and 
solid parts. He sought not himself any more than a Pedicord, 
a Gill, or a Tunnel, men well known to our connection, who 
never thonght of growing rich by the Gospel; their great 
concern and business was to be rich in grace and useful to 
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souls. ‘Thus Ivy, a man of affliction, lingered out his latter 
days, spending his all, with his life, in the work. Exclusive 
of his patrimony, he was indebted at his death. He died in 
his native county in Virginia, in the latter part of the year 
1795. 


His race it is run, his sorrows are o’er; 
His work it is done, and he’ll suffer no more. 


6. Francis Acurr, three years a traveling preacher; a 
young man of genius and improvable parts, and apparently 
of a firm constitution; was much beloved and greatly lamented 
by his family and Christian friends. He was born in Cul- 
pepper county, and brought up in Sullivan county, near 
Holston, in the State of Tennessee. He died in August 1795, 
near Danville, in the State of Kentucky, in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age. Thus dropped the morning flower ; though 
flourishing in the morning, in the evening cut down and 
withered. He was soon called away from his labors in the 
vineyard, to the rest that remaineth for the people of God. 


7. JOHN JARRELL, a man of an honest heart, and faithful 
in his labors. Considering his family charge, and the afflic- 
tion and weakness of his body, he served the Church of God 
in an almost unexpected manner. He traveled all the circuits 
in Delaware and the Eastern Shore of Maryland, including the 
whole peninsula. He preserved a Christian and ministerial 
character, was a plain and lively preacher, a friend to discip- 
line, order and union. He died in Wilmington, Delaware 
State, in June 1796. He had been traveling and preaching 
about ten years. His last illness was short. In his life and 
in his death his preaching was, Be ye also ready ; for in such 
an hour as ye think not the Son of Man cometh. He had an 
unshaken confidence, and great peace and joy in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, as they who were with him in his last hours can 


testify. 


8. Zapok Priest, a native of Connecticut, who left 
friends and connections to travel and preach the Gospel, in 
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which work he was faithfully employed for about two years and 
a half, but was taken with a discharge of blood, which increased 
to such a degree that he was obliged to desist traveling the 
circuit as a preacher where he was appointed. He then 
returned to his friends, but his disorder increased, and termin- 
ated in a consumption. He returned to Warren Circuit, in» 
Rhode Island State, and from thence to Norton, in Massa- 
chusetts, where he was confined about three weeks, in which 
time he expressed a strong confidence in the favor of God, and 
had no doubt of his being saved, though by reason of his 
affliction he did not feel that joy in the Lord he had done at 
other times. He died in peace on the 22d of June 1796, in 
the twenty-seventh year of his age. 


9. Bensamrin ABBort, about tweaty years in Society, several 
years as a local preacher. Eight or ten years of his life he 
traveled considerably through York, Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and Maryland. He was a man of a child-like simplicity 
and sincerity, of great faith and unshaken confidence in God. 
Touching his ministry, he was not skilled in the refinements 
of language, or arts of elocution, yet has often been heard to 
speak with demonstration of the Spirit and with great power. 
He was owned of Ged as an instrument of convincing, convert- 
ing, and sanctifying power to many souls. He labored with 
great weakness toward the last, and although a strong man in 
body, brought down to child-like weakness, and lingered out his 
days in pain, He died August 1796. Perhaps he was one 
of the wonders of America — no man’s copy; an uncommon 
zealot for the blessed work of sanctification, and preached it on 
all occasions, and in all congregations, and what was best of 
all, lived it. He was an innocent, holy man. He was seldom 
heard to speak about anything but God and religion. His whole 
soul was often overwhelmed with the power of God. He was 
known to hundreds as a truly primitive Methodist preacher, 
and a man full of faith and the Holy Ghost. His last labors 
were upon the Eastern Shore of Maryland, where many will 
remember him for years to come, and will, we hope and trust, 
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shout the praises of God and the Lamb with him to all eternity. 
Several revivals have taken place by his means, sometimes 
upon the hearts of the preachers and people; yea, we trust the 
sacred flame still spreads on the much favored peninsula, begun 
chiefly by his instrumentality. His life was pressed out as at 
every pore of the body; he was brought very low before he 
died, and made perfect through suffering. 


1797: 


Question 10. Who have died this year ? 

1, Joun RaGan, a native of Ireland, between thirty-five 
and forty years of age. He came to America soon after the 
peace of 1783, and for the last eight years past was an itinerant 
preacher in our connection. He traveled principally in Mary- 
land, Nova Scotia, New York, and New Jersey. He was an 
elder in the Church, and a conscientious, upright man, both as 
a Christian and a minister. His labors were greatly blessed 
the last year of his life in Bethel Circuit. He possessed great 
solitude of mind, and was subject to depression of spirit, trials 
andafilictions. He was remarkably fond of books, and having a 
retentive memory, became extensively acquainted with history, 
both ancient and modern, profane and ecclesiastical. On a 
visit to Philadelphia in August last, he took the prevailing 
fever, of which he died the beginning of September, soon after 
his return to the circuit; and we believe that he is now num- 
bered with the spirits made perfect in possession of uninter- 
rupted pleasures above. 


He’s gone from all afflictions here, 
To reign in joys eternal there. 


2, ALBERT Van Nostranp, a native of Long Island, 
in the State of New York, about forty years of age. He 
joined the Methodist Society in 1785, among the first who 
formed a class at Seringtown. Soon afterwards he began to 
preach, and for several years last past he has been in the 
traveling connection. He had graduated to Elders’ Orders ; 
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was circumspect and approved in the Church ; he died the latter 
part of September last at the White Plains in his native State, 
and we believe he is now happy with his Redeemer. 


His friends are left behind to mourn; 
They'll follow him—he’ll not return. 


1798. 


Question 11. Who have died this year ? 

1. JamES KING, a native of Gloucester county, in 
the State of Virginia. He had been upward of four years in 
the traveling connection, during which time he traveled ex- 
tensively and preached faithfully, through the States of 
Georgia and South Carolina. He had a good understanding, 
great zeal, and a pleasing utterance. In the last two years of 
his life he preached with great animation, and the work of 
God revived under his ministry in several places. He was 
stationed in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1797, where he was 
taken with the yellow fever, which soon put an end to his 
useful life. He was about twenty-four or twenty-five years of 
age. He gave his life, his labors, and his fortune to the 
Church of Christ and his brethren, and was a friend to religion 
and liberty. 


2. MicuarL H. R. Writson, who was: born in the 
State of Maryland, on the 27th of October, 1770, and departed 
this life April 24th, 1798, at Strasburg, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania. He was patient under affliction, enjoyed peace 
in his soul, and in a painful struggle with death he rejoiced in 
the Lord, as being more than conqueror through Him that 
loved him. 


3. JOHN JDrcKkins, a native of Great Britain, born 
and educated in the City of London. He was united to the 
Society of Methodists in America in the year 1774, and was 
admitted as a traveling preacher in the year 1777. He 
traveled extensively in Virginia and North Carolina during 
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the American Revolutionary War. At the return of peace he 
was stationed for some years in the City of New York. In 
1789 he was stationed in Philadelphia, where he continued till 
he closed a laborious, suffering and useful life by the malignant 
fever, September 27th, 1798, in the fifty-second year of his 
age. His works shall praise him in the gates of Zion. For 
several years he superintended the book business of the Metho- 
dist Societies, sending out into every State in the Union many 
thousands of volumes on experimental aud practical religion. 
He had acquired considerable knowledge in human literature ; 
the English language he was master of; he understood the 
Latin and Greek; he was acquainted with several of the 
learned sciences, mathematics, &c. He was a man of quick 
and solid parts, a sound and close reasoner, and a very plain, 
practical, and pointed preacher. His pulpit discourses were 
faithful explanations of divine truth, and appeals to the con- 
sciences of his hearers. In his Christian and domestic char- 
acter, rigidly just ; peculiarly attentive to his duty asa husband 
and parent; very conscientious in the discharge of the exer- 
cises of prayer in the family and closet; remarkable for his 
tenderness and strictness in the education of his children, not 
suffering them to mix with the wild, wicked, and dissipated, 
either in childhood’or advanced age. His skill and_ fidelity 
as editor, inspector and corrector of the press, were exceedingly 
great, conducting the whole of his business with punctuality 
and integrity. We can leave that to the testimony of those 
who frequently transacted business with him. Perhaps 
something more of this truly excellent man may be seen here- 
after in the Methodist Magazine. It must suffice at present to 
say, that such was his probity and piety that, according to his 
time and opportunity, he was one of the greatest characters that 
ever graced the pulpit or adorned the society of Ministers or 
Methodists. After standing the shock of two seasons, 1793 
and 1797, of the prevailing fever, he fell in the third and 
awful visitation of 1798. A short extract of his own letter, 
written a little before his death to Bishop Asbury, may be 
acceptable to his friends and brethren, as his letters were fre- 
quently weighty and powerful : 
2 
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My much esteemed Friend and Brother : 


* 


Isit down to write as in the jaws of death; whether Providence may 
permit me to see your face again in the flesh I know not. But if not, I 
hope through abundant mercy, we shall mcet in the presence of God. I 
am truly conscious that I am an unprofitable, a very unprofitable servant ; 
but I think my heart condemns me not; and, therefore, I have confidence 
towards God. Perhaps I might have left the city, as most of my friends 
and brethren have done; but when I thought of such a thing, my mind 
recurred to that Providence which has done so much for me, a poor worm, 
that I was afraid of indulging any distrust. So I commit myself and 
family into the hands of God, for life or death. 


Tt was his comfort to live, but more abundantly to die, in 
the Lord, and to close his setting hour of life with uncommon 
joy, peace, and a triumphant assurance of heavenly bliss. On 
his tomb might be engraved, or over his sleeping ashes with 
truth be pronounced, HERE LIETH HE WHO, IN THE CAUSE OF 
GoD, NEVER FEARED NOR FLATTERED MAN. 

At the time when the above was written we were not in 
possession of the memoirs of his death, but these have been 
transmitted to Bishop Asbury by Elizabeth Dickins, the 
widow of John Dickins, and faithful attendant in his dying 
hours. Notwithstanding he visited persons in the fever, and 
certainly died of that malignant disease, he was mercifully pre- 
served from those awful agitations of body: and distractions of 
mind that have frequently appeared very dreadful in patients 
under the operations of that terrible disorder. ‘ Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end of that man 
is peace.’—Psalm xxxvii. 37. 

An extract from a letter written by Elizabeth Dickins, widow 
of the late John Dickins, addressed to Bishop Asbury: 


PHILADELPHIA, October 15th, 1798. 


Oh, the precious memory of my dear husband will be preaching to me as 
long as lam in my senses! I believe him to have been one of the most 
upright, holy men, for twenty years past, that has Jived. Indeed, he was a 
light to those that knew him. Never, never let any reflect upon him for 
staying in the city at this awful time —he could not leave it—and the 
Lord watered his soul with divine comfort. With what composure did 
he receive the stroke at the hand of his God! On the first day of his sick- 
ness, about three hours after he was taken, he called me to his bedside. 
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“ My dear,” said he, “I am very ill, but I entreat you in the most earnest 
manner not to be the least discomposed or uneasy. ‘Tell the children I 
beg of them not to be uneasy, for divine wisdom cannot err. Glory be to 
God, I can rejoice in His will whether for life or for death. I know all is 
well. Glory be to Jesus! I hang upon Thee! Glory be to Thee, O my Gud! 
I have made it my constant business, in my feeble manner, to please Tiee, 
and now, O God, thou dost comfort me.” Clasping his dear hands to- 
gether, with tears running down his cheeks, crying, ‘“ Glory be to God! 
Glory, glory be to God! My soul now enjoys such sweet communion 
with Him that I would not give it for all the world! Glory be to Jesus! 
Oh, glory be to my God! I have not felt so much for seven years. Love 
Him, trust Him, praise Him!” 


1799. 


Question 9.. Who have died this year ? 

1. Joun N. Jones, a native of Virginia, admitted upon 
trial in the year 1790, and departed this life 1798, in the 
city of Charleston, in the State of South Carolina, worn out 
with pain, and a variety of weaknesses and afflictions of body. 
He appeared to have an unshaken and joyful confidence in 
God through Jesus Christ. The witnesses of his death 
thought this man of affliction and pain was rapt up in the 
vision of God at the time of his departure. He was a man of 
great zeal, not wanting in sound understanding, for his time and 
opportunities ; a fervent preacher, and very plain in his address 
and manners. He was unwilling to leave the work of God, 
and when unable to ride through the changing seasons in the 
south part of our continent, he consented to take stations in 
Georgetown and Charleston, in which places he manifested 
himself, to all that had any special acquaintance with him, to 
be a Christian and a Christian minister. The various stations 
he filled may be seen in the yearly minutes of our Conference. 


2. WILLIAM WILKERSON, a native of Virginia. He was 
admitted into the traveling connection in the year 1793, and 
closed his life and labors in Gloucester county, of the same 
State, in the latter end of the year 1798, by a short illness with 
a bilious fever. It may be seen upon the yearly minutes 
where he traveled. He had strong intimations when his afflic- 
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tions began, either in his mental or constitational feelings, that 
his sickness was unto death ; in consequence thereof he mani- 
fested no desire for men or means in that case. Upon his 
death-bed he made a recitation of his experience and labors. 
He was, from all that we could discover in his life and death, 
a good ministerial and Christian character, and had the ap- 
pearance of a man both living and dying in the Lord. He 
had been owned and honored by the great Head of the Church, 
and his brethren, as an elder and witness of Jesus. 


3. HezekraH CaLvIN Wooster. He was admitted 
on trial as a preacher in the year 1793. After traveling in a 
few circuits in Massachusetts, New York and New Jersey, he 
offered himself a missionary for Upper Canada, where he was 
owned and honored of God in a peculiar manner. He was a 
man of zeal, grace and understanding, but of a slender habit 
of body, and could not endure all the hardships of traveling, 
and great exertions in preaching, which zeal, attended with a 
great revival of the work of God, exposed him to; but it was 
his happiness to live to preach and to die in the Lord Jesus. We 
admit the testimony of his father to be true, that his son made 
haste in his Christian and ministerial course. His father wrote 
to the yearly Conference, when sitting in Philadelphia, as 
follows : 

APRIt 9TH, 1799. 


Dear Brethren :—These lines are to inform you that my son, Hezekiah C. 
Wooster, returned home from Canada last June, sick with the consumption. 
He lived till the 6th of November, and then died, strong in the faith and 
love of Jesus. He was an example of patience and resignation to the 
will of God, and expressed to enjoy much of the love of God in all his 
sickness. When I thought he was almost done speaking, I asked him if 
his confidence was still strong in the Lord. He answered, Yes, strong, 
strong! A short time before the day of his death, when his bodily strength 
failed fast, he said, the nearer he drew to eternity the brighter heaven 
shined upon him. The following lines were found among his papers 
after his death: ‘Hezekiah Calvin Wooster was born May 20th, 1771; 
convicted of sin October 9th, 1791; born again December 1st, 1791; sanc- 
tified February 6th, 1792.” 
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1800. 


Question 10. Who have died this year 2 

1. WiztiaM EaRLy, a native of Virginia, educated in Bed- 
ford county, and brought to the knowledge of God about ten 
years before his death. He acted as a local preacher a few 
years, and then was admitted among the traveling ministers, 
on probation, in the year 1796. He received a station the 
same year in Sussex circuit, Virginia. In 1797 he was sta- 
tioned at Haw River, in North Carolina; in 1798 in Bruns- 
wick and Amelia; in 1799 in Newbern and Goshen. In 
September of this year he died with the malignant fever. He 
was a man of zeal, stability, and life in religion; his labors 
were useful. In the hour of death he gave tokens of victory 
and happiness. In him the Church has lost a faithful, laborious 
and useful servant; but he has gone to reap his reward, in 
that rest which remains for the people of God. 


2. THomas HaymonpD, admitted in 1790 to the traveling 
connection, and became a supernumerary in 1796, but still con- 
tinued in the work, with great weakness of body. He wasa 
man plain in his manners, and appeared to possess great good- 
ness of heart. One who knew him for several years in great 
Christian and ministerial intimacy, hath written: ‘In him 
we saw cheerfulness without levity, and solemnity without 
melancholy ; a man indefatigable in labors, zealous for the 
cause of God and good of souls; often laboring beyond his 
bodily strength, willing to spend and be spent in the work of 
the ministry ; submissive to his rulers, punctual to his appoint- 
ments, conscientious in private life, beloved by the preachers, 
and highly esteemed by the people.” In the course of’ his 
ministry he traveled through the Northern Neck counties in 
Virginia, but chiefly in the western counties, Jying upon the 
branches of the Ohio and western parts of Pennsylvania. 
The circuits this true Israelite supplied are as follows: 1790 
Redstone, 1791 Okio, 1792 Berkeley, 1793 Stafford, all in Vir- 
ginia; he made some changes in the latter stations, and visited 
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the adjoining circuits, Fairfax and Winchester. In 1794 he 
went to Annamessex, upon the Eastern Shore of Maryland; it 
was there his constitution received a shock with the intermit- 
ting fever, from which time he began to droop and languish. 
In 1795 he returned to Ohio; 1796 he was a supernumerary in 
Redstone and Clarksburg; 1797 he was entered among the 
elders, but not stationed, because of bodily disability ; but he 
would not cease to labor, even above his bodily strength ; 1798 
he was in Greenfield Cireuit, in the western parts of Pennsyl- . 
vania; 1799 he went again to Ohio, where he triumphantly 
resigned his body to its original earth, and nis soul to God, the 
Father of spirits. He died on Thursday, 13th of June, 1799, 
aged about thirty-five. He was a man blameless in life, but 
subject to great affliction. He exercised singular patience 
in his last extreme illness, which continued about fifteen days. 


3. Benton RieeGin, a native of Somerset, upon the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. He was a man of a slender habit 
of body, and had been accustomed to a sedentary life in his 
youth. There appeared in him a very close and delicate con- 
nection between his soul and body ; this made him constitu- 
tionally feel very sensibly on many occasions. He was 
esteemed a man of natural and acquired abilities, and of 
spiritual gifts and graces. He was lively, acceptable, and 
useful in his ministry. He was admitted on trial in the 
traveling order of Methodist preachers in 1787. In the same 
year he was stationed in Frederick Circuit, in the western part 
of Maryland ; 1788 he was in Dover Circuit, in the State of 
Delaware; 1789 in Baltimore Circuit; 1790 in Bertie and 
Camden, in the State of North Carolina; in 1791 in Green- 
ville Circuit, in the State of Virginia; 1792 in Franklin 
Circuit, of the same State; in 1793 in Calvert Circuit; in 
1794 in Harford Circuit ; in 1795 in Federal Circuit, in the 
State of Maryland. Now he_ began to decline in health, and 
became partially superannuated ; 1796, he made a tour of 800 
or 1000 miles to French Broad, and came along the frontiers 
to Redstone; the latter part of the year he was in Alexandria ; 
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1797, upon the same station ; 1798, in Annapolis; 1799, at 
Fell’s Point, in the City of Baltimore. This year he thought 
of declining, but was entreated to try one year more, and was 
accommodated with a station that might be made easy. But 
in September, 1799, he fell a victim to the malignant fever, 
being the eighth among the traveling preachers who have died 
of this alarming disease, viz. Dougharty, Ragan, Brush, Davis, 
Dickins, King, Early and Riggin. It is but a small tribute 
we pay to the memory of those men of God, to acknowledge 
their services, which are recorded upon the hearts of many 
precious souls that have attended their ministry. To give 
their children in Christ an account of the consolations that 
marked their dying hours, especially when we have the 
strongest testimony of their living and dying in Jesus, may be 
as an application to their sermons, sufferings and lives. This 
man of God, probably, might have saved his life by flight ; 
but he stayed, to live or die in his station and charge of souls. 
We hope and trust he is admitted into health without sickness, 
pleasure without pain, and a life that hath no death. He was 
near forty years old when he died. 


4. Ropert BonHAmM, a son of Hezekiah Bonham, who 
was early a member of the first Methodist Society in the 
western part of Maryland, at Pipe Creek, and a local preacher. 
The probability is, that Robert was a native of Virginia, as 
his father removed from Maryland to Virginia, and lived in 
Frederick county, in that State. He was a young man of an 
apparent gracious heart and upright walk, lively in his 
ministry, and active in duty. He began to travel in 1794, 
and was stationed in Huntingdon ; in 1795 in Bath Circuit, 
Virginia ; in 1796 in Harford and Caroline ; 1798 in Queen 
Anne’s, a supernumerary; in 1798 in Talbot, a supernume- 
rary; in 1799 Strasburg, a supernumerary. He was lingering 
out his life for three years with a consumption ; but appeared 
to be a man of great animal life, under his weight of affliction. 
At the General Conference he was, by his own account, com- 
fortable, and had confidence in God. He died in the month 
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of June, at Baltimore, and no doubt rests in Abraham’s bosom, 
where affliction and pain are no more. 


180. 


Question 10. Who have died this year ? 

1. JaMES TonLLEsON, a native of South Carolina. He 
labored as a traveling preacher between eight and nine years, 
during which time be filled several important stations with 
dignity and diligence, and moved from Georgia to New Jersey. 
He possessed promising abilities, both in gifts and under- 
standing; but what is of infinitely more importance, he was a 
man of piety, and uniform in his religious deportment. He 
died in August, 1800, of the malignant fever, in Portsmouth, 
Virginia, with due preparation and great resignation of mind, 
manifesting that he possessed a lively sense of his acceptance 
with God. 


2. ABRAHAM ANDREWS, a native of Old England. He 
had been a reputable member of the Methodist Society about 
forty years. He came to America in 1796, and maintained 
great strictness of life, asa Christian and as a minister, until his 
death. He died in August, 1800, of a bilious fever, in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age. 


3. SALATHIEL WEEKS, a native of Prince George county, 
Virginia. He was admitted on trial as a_ traveling 
preacher in 1788, and labored faithfully for several years. 
His life was wasted away with a consumption. He died in 
November, 1800, at his own home. 


4. CHARLES BuRGoon, a native of Maryland. He was 
admitted among the traveling preachers in 1790. He was 
a man of a dejected spirit, and subject to temptation and afilic- 
tion of mind. His body was subject to various diseases, and 
was worn out with pain. He lingered out his life for several 
years, in weakness and affliction ; and in the latter end of 1800, 
he took his departure in peace, and bid a final adicu to a 
world of affliction and pain. 
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1802. 


Question 10. Who have died this year ? 

[Out of three hundred and seven preachers reported in 1801, 
not one death occurred. In this year an increase of fifty-one 
preachers was reported, with an increase of 13,860 members. | 


1803. 


Question 10. Who have died this year ? 

1. Lewis Hunt, a native of Virginia, of promising 
abilities. He entered the traveling connection in 1798, and 
traveled Salt River Circuit, where his labors were greatly 
blessed. In 1799 he traveled Miami Circuit, where his con- 
stitution failed ; from thence he returned to his father’s, and, 
being afflicted, spent the beginning of the year 1800. But 
some time in the summer he took his station, and labored 
with cheerfulness, and was useful. A few weeks before his 
death, his disease prevailed so that he judged it proper to 
return to his father’s, in Fleming county, Kentucky, where he 
died of a consumption, in apparent possession of an assured 
peace with God, and a calm and tranquil mind, on the 8th of 
December, 1801. 


2. EpmMuND WAYMAN, who was born in Anne Arundel 
county, Maryland. He did at the Widow Breeze’s, on Patter- 
son’s Creek, in Hampshire county, Virginia, on the 21st day 
of April, 1802. He was in the traveling connection about 
five years; he died in the work of his Master. Although 
much debilitated, and apparently near his end in the summer 
and autumn of 1801, yet he continued to labor and attend his 
appointments until about the Ist of January, 1802. He was 
about that time taken ill, and generally confined, sometimes to 
his bed, always to the house, until about the Ist of April; he 
then revived aclittle, and rode at different times about twenty 
or thirty miles. A few days before his death he was taken 
with a violent ague; his disorder increased with great rapidity, 
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and brought him to his journey’s end in about four days. 
During his illness he said but little, was remarkably calm, and 
appeared to possess great tranquility. He doubtless died in 
peace, about the fortieth year of his age. 


3. Joun LEAcH, a native of Burlington county, in New 
Jersey. He traveled about five years in the itinerant 
connection ; was a pious, circumspect man. As a Christian, 
and as a minister, he possessed good abilities, and was accept- 
able and useful in his preaching. The last two years of his life 
he labored under great and oppressive afflictions, which he 
bore with great patience, particularly the dropsy, which termi- 
nated his life in the month of October 1802. He died in 
great peace, at his mother’s house, in Gloucester county, New 
Jersey. 


4, AnrHony Turox, of Low Dutch descent, a native 
of New York State. He was received into the traveling con- 
nection in 1793; a holy and devout man, indefatigable and 
successful in his labors, subject to great afflictions, temptations 
and trials. He expressed some time before, and in his last 
illness, an increasing sweetness in communion with God. His 
death sickness was short and severe, but notwithstanding, 
he gave to them that attended him great marks of patience, 
resignation, and victory in death. He departed this life, 
March 13th, 1803, in Freehold Circuit, Monmouth county, 
New Jersey. 


1804. 


Question 10. Who have died this year ? 

1. Win~1AM Ormonp, a native of North Carolina, 
born in Green county, near Kinston, of a respectable family, 
and his circumstances in life sufficient, with care and improve- 
ment, to have afforded him ample support. His constitution 
had been failing for some time by his constant, fervent, zealous 
exertions for souls in the late revivals, in which his labors had 
a considerable share. He was quick in body and mind, but 
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affectionate, fervent and faithful. He was gracious and gifted ; 
and upon the whole, was a good man and a good preacher. 
He had a high sense of the rights of men, of Christians, and 
of Christian ministers; but was open to information, when 
candidly and mildly addressed. He labored and traveled ex- 
tensively, from Maryland, in various circuits in Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, and even to Georgia. He became 
a traveling preacher in 1791, and ended his life and labors 
together, in Brunswick county, Virginia, on the 30th of 
October, 1803, including about twelve years’ public labor. 
It was judged he had taken the malignant fever while upon 
his station in Norfolk, but his having been absent from thence 
about thirty days makes it somewhat doubtful. He died happy 
in God, declaring with his latest breath his soul enjoyed peace, 
peace, victory, victory, complete victory. Toa friend he wrote, 
June 30th, 1803 :—“I expect to continue upon my station, 
for it appears I cannot well leave it at this time. I may as 
well die with the fever as with any other affliction, and there 
is as direct a passage from Norfolk to heaven as from any 
other part of the globe. I have no widow to weep over my 
lifeless body, no babes to mourn for a father; and I find this 
world is a dangerous and troublesome place.” He was called 
from his station to attend a committee in the country, on some 
special business, and was returning, when obliged to take his 
bed, from which he never more arose. He has left a legacy 
to the Conference, another to build a house for God in the 
neighborhood of his nativity ; the balance to his relations, 
with particular instructions that a part of it be applied to 
the education of their children. So lived and so died William 
Ormond. The following account was handed us by one of 
his brothers: He was born on Friday, the 22d day of De- 
cember, 1769, in Dobbs county, near Green, and was con- 
victed of sin the 10th of December, 1787, and was converted 
the 11th of December, 1787, and was sanctified the 20th of 


March, 1790. 


2. NATHAN JARRETT, a native of North Carolina. 
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He was admitted into the traveling connection in 1799, and 
departed triumphant in the faith of the Gospel, the 28th of 
October, 1803, by a short illness with an inflammatory bilious 
fever, in New Kent county, State of Virginia. He was a man 
of great zeal, and pleasing voice, affable in his manners, and 
greatly beloved by all who had any acquaintance with him. 
He traveled extensively for the time he was in the connection, 
in North Carolina, in Swanino, Goshen, Newbern, Wilmington 
and Bertie circuits; in Virginia, in Bedford, Williamsburg 
and Hanover circuits. In him the Virginia Conference has 
lost a worthy member, and the Church a faithful servant. 
He was between twenty-five and thirty years of age. The 
loss of this servant of God was justly lamented, both by the 
Conference and all his acquaintance; but the will of the Lord 
is done, which demands our submission, believing he is taken 
from the church militant to the church triumphant. The 
night before he departed, after lying in an apparent state of 
insensibility for some time, he broke out in a rapture of joy, 
and sung the following lines : 


Arise and shine, O Zion fair, 
Behold thy Light is come; 

The glorious conquering King is nigh, 
To take His exiles home, 


And then in a few moments sweetly slept in Jesus. 


3. Rezin Casu, a native of the Western Shore of the 
Maryland, Montgomery county. He was admitted into the 
traveling connection in 1794, and desisted and died in 
1808. He was aman of great solemnity of mind and good- 
ness of heart, blameless in life, and attentive and steadfast in 
the duties of his ministerial and Christian calling, He lin- 
gered and languished away his life, but died in peace, between 
thirty and forty years of age. 


4. Davip Brown, born in February, 1760, in the 
county of Down, Ireland ; came from thence, recommended as 
a local preacher, entered the itinerant connection in 1794, and 
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finished his course on the fifth of September, 1803. There 
have been few, even among the best of men, who have lived 
so generally beloved, and died so regretted, as this holy man. 
His unaffected piety commanded esteem. His cheerfulness, 
seasoned with all the gentleness of humble love, won upon the 
affections ; and his meek wisdom and even stability sealed to 
him the friendship, as well as love, of all who had the happi- 
ness of his acquaintance. He had a peculiar excellence in 
reproof. The edge of it was so keen and so tempered, as to 
give at the time rather pleasure than pain; yet so direct as to 
produce with unerring certainty its effect, and generally, after 
his departure, his supposed pleasantry was first perceived to 
have had a serious meaning; but he lost no love by his 
reproofs. Thus graced and qualified of his God, he could not 
go where his endeavors were not blessed. Discord fled before 
him, for the God of peace was with him, and a united har- 
mony brooded over the face of the circuit. He traveled nine 
years in Duchess, Columbia, Croton, New Rochelle, Long 
Island, Redding, Litchfield and Cambridge circuits ; and it is 
trusted, that from them all witnesses will arise in the great 
day, that his preaching was not with enticing words of men’s 
wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power. 
But New Rochelle and Croton circuits, as they shared most of 
his labors, were apparently the most benefited by them. ‘There, 
under his administration, the blessing descended as the dew, 
with a general overspreading influence that reached to every 
part of the circuits; and neither the preacher who was then 
fostered by him, nor the people, will forget his work of faith 
and labor of love in the years 1797 and 1798. He lived a 
man and a preacher of peace, and in peace he died. The 
terrible pains he had to endure under the dysentery, which in 
fourteen days brought him te his end, were so tempered 
with grace as to produce, even in the sharpest conflicts, a peace 
uninterrupted by any complainings. Yet would grace so 
prevail as occasionally to raise the river of peace in his soul 
into, a flood-tide of joy ; and thus triumphantly entered the 
servant into the joys of his Lord. The words mentioned to 
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us as the last he spoke were: “ The Lord’s will be done; 
my anchor is cast within the veil.” He died at Ashgrove, on 
Cambridge Circuit, in the 44th year of his age. 


1805. 


Question 10. Who have died this year ? 

1. Bensamin JONES, a native of South Carolina, born 
about seven miles from Georgetown, in said State. He was 
admitted upon trial in the year 1801, and was stationed upon 
Richmond circuit ; in 1802, Charleston ; in 1803, Bush River ; 
in 1804, Bladen circuit, where, by a very serious providence, 
he ended his life, it is supposed, by a convulsive fit, and by 
falling into the water, at a branch of the Brown Marsh, which 
flows into the Waccamaw Lake. He had been subject to those 
fits either from his birth or early in life. He was found dead 
in two feet water. He was about thirty years of age. Our 
dear brother Jones was a man of signal solemnity of counten- 
ance and manners, deeply serious ; of a gentle mind and Chris- 
tian spirit, having always walked as the Christian and min- 
ister, and having made himself acceptable to the South 
Carolina Conference, of which he was a worthy, useful, up- | 
right, and holy member. It was in the latter end of January 
1804, he changed worlds, and we hope the cross for the crown, 
and sufferings for joy, and labor for rest. In connection with 
his death, a singular circumstance occurred. A person who 
had traveled with him some weeks was stopping, by the lame- 
ness of his horse, the day Benjamin Jones died. The same 
young man filled the station, and his horse only felt or showed 
his lameness for that day. The providences of God are a great 
deep, and His ways past finding out. Till we shall see eye to 
eye, and enter into the eternal sanctuary of the Lord, his death 
may appear untimely and alarming to his friends; yet Divine 
Wisdom in mercy may have taken him from the evil and suf- 
ferings to come, supplying his place with a young man, a faith- 
ful, flaming witness in experience, in the ministry, in labor, in 
suffering for Christ’s sake. The manner and circumstances of 
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Benjamin Jones’ death will be taken into view as a reason why 
we have not his dying words and testimony ; but his affliction 
was such that it taught him, and he appeared to learn —“ Be ye 
also ready, for in such an hour as ye think not the Son of Man 
cometh.” 


2. Topras Gipson, a native of South Carolina, born 
in Liberty county, on Great Pee Dee, November 10th, 1771. 
He was admitted on trial in 1792, and filled the following 
stations: Bush River, 1792; Santee, 17938; Union, 1794; 
Holston, 1795; Edisto, 1796; Santee, 1797; Charleston, 
1798; Anson, 1799; Missionary to Natchez, 1800, 1801, 
1802, 1803, 1804. He died at Natchez, Clairborne county, 
the 5th day of April 1804. And what shall we say of this 
good man? What motive was it that induced him to travel 
and labor and suffer so much and so long? He had a small 
patrimony of his own that, improved, might have yielded him 
support. The promise of sixty-four dollars per annum, or two- 
thirds, or the half of that sum, just as the quarterly collections 
might be made in the circuits, could not be an object with 
him. His person and manners were soft, affectionate and 
agreeable. His life was a life of devotion to God; he was 
greatly given to reading, meditation and prayer. He very 
early began to feel such exertions, exposures and changes as 
the first Methodist missionaries had to go through in spreading 
the Gospel in South Carolina and Georgia; preaching day 
and night, his feeble body began to fail, and he appeared to 
be superannuated a few years before he went to Natchez 
county. It is reported that when he found his difficulties, 
after traveling six hundred miles to Cumberland, he took a 
canoe and put his saddle and equipage on board, and paddled 
himself out of Cumberland into the Ohio river, and took his 
passage six or eight hundred miles in the meanders of the 
great river. What he met with on his passage is not known 
—whether he went in his own vessel, or was taken up by some 
other boat; but he arrived safe at his port. Afterward it was 
reported to the Conference that he said he was taken up by a 
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boat. Four times he passed throvgh the wilderness, a journey 
of six hundred miles amidst Indian nations and guides, in his 
land passages from the Cumberland settlement to Natchez. 
He continued upon his station till he had relief sent him from 
the Western Conference, where he came and solicited help in 
his own person, and in the habit of a very sick man. A 
correspondent writes: ‘“ He preached his last sermon on New 
Year’s day 1804; that it was blessed to many that heard him; 
that he visited him in his sickness; that Tobias Gibson said 
that he was not afraid to die, and appeared to wish for the 
hour; that he was a pattern of patience, humility and devo- 
tion through his life and death at Natchez; that the fruits of 
his labors are visible to this day; that he was greatly esteemed 
by the people of God, and respected and revered in some 
degree by the people of the world as a Christian and a 
minister.’ When Elijah was taken away there was an 
Elisha. We have two valuable men that will supply his 
place; but still Gibson opened the way. Like a Brainard, he 
labored and fainted not, nor dared to leave his station till 
death gave him an honorable discharge. The writer of these 
memoirs has been more explicit than usual, to show the modern 
preachers how some of their elder brethren have labored and 
suffered, and how extensively they have traveled; that they 
may see how ancient fields and vineyards, now delightful and 
fruitful spots, were won by the sword of the Lord and Gideon, 
and think how their brethren lodged upon the cold ground, 
exposed to savages; of their want of water, food, sleep and 
friends; passing hills, vales, mountains, rivers and rocks ; 
of a man’s taking down his bag of corn for his bed, and 
his saddle for his pillow, not knowing but that he might 
feel the Indian death-blow, or hear the dying groans of one of 
his fellow-travelers, or be himself the victim. Thanks be to the 
Most High, who hath now stilled the heathen round about ! 
Hark! as if we heard the voice of Tobias Gibson, crying in 
the wilderness between Cumberland and Natchez — a voice of 
prayer, preaching, exhortation and praise. But O! now in 
heavenly songs he joins the eternal Trinity in eternal unity in 
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the land ‘of rest, the saint’s delight, the heaven prepared for 
all faithful, holy preachers and people. The author of these 
memoirs thought that he had gone far in the character and 
praise of Tobias Gibson; but by appealing to the yearly 
Conference in South Carolina, some of the elders present 
thought it was far too low; that Tobias Gibson did for many 
years preach, profess, possess and practice Christian perfection, 
and that those who were acquainted with him must be 
impressed with his depth of piety ; that infidelity itself would 
stagger before such a holy, loving and devoted man of God. 


3. NichoLtas WATTERS, a native of Maryland, born in 
Anne Arundel county, November 20th, 1739. He descended 
from an ancient and respectable family, and was one of seven 
brethren, John, Henry, Godfrey, Nicholas, Stephen, Walter, 
and William, that were among the first of those whose hearts 
and houses were opened to receive the Methodist preachers, 
when they came into Harford county, in the aforesaid State ; 
and several of the brethren early became official members in the 
Methodist Society. William Watters has been in the travel- 
ing and local connection from the year 1772 to the present ; 
and Nicholas Watters from or near the same date, and hath 
been stationed as follows: Maryland, Kent, 1776; Hanover, 
1777 and 1778 ; Union, South Carolina, 1794; Seleuda, 1799 ; 
Harford, Maryland, 1800; Winchester, Va., 1801; Lancaster, 
1802; Broad River, Georgia, 1803; Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, 1804. Here he sickened, and here he died, in peace and 
triumph, on Friday, August 10th, in the sixty-fifth year of his 
age. He had his difficulties in his passage through life, both 
in his first and second marriage; as the cares of his first pre- 
vented his going sooner into the traveling connection, so his 
last called him into a close domestic life; notwithstanding this, 
he highly approved of a traveling ministry. He was a man 
of courage, and ready in conversation upon the things of God. 
He had good ideas, and appeared to possess greater sentiments 
than he could always deliver with ease. His life was uniform, 
his temper gracious, his manners simple and good. It was 
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hoped, as he was nearly superannuated in 1803, that a more 
local station, such as Charleston, where he should not be ex- 
posed to the changes of weather, might contiibute to his health, 
and also that his advanced stage of life might be favorable, 
and not subject him as much as younger men to the prevailing 
fever; but his dying words will cheer his surviving friends, 
and lead us to hope all is well, and that God in His unerring 
wisdom was pleased to call His servant home at that time and 
place. He was heard to speak these submissive and expressive 
words, “I am not afraid to die, if it be the will of God; 
I desire to depart, and to be with Christ ; the Church will sus- 
tain no loss by my death, for the Lord will supply my place 
with a man that will be more useful. Thanks be to God, 
through His grace I have continued to live and to labor faith- 
fully to the end.” Nearly his last words were :— 


“ Farewell, vain world, 'm going home; 
My Jesus smiles, and bids me come.” 


So said, lived, labored, suffered, and died Nicholas Watters. 
The greatest men upon earth that have lived, do live, or shall 
live, ought to know and say the same, God will provide for 
His own Church, in men and means of His own appointment. 
Heaven and earth are the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof with 
the residue of the Spirit. In Him, to Him, and for Him 
are all things. The Lord will provide; to whom, with the 
eternal Son and ever blessed and eternal Spirit, be all honor 
and praise, now, henceforth, and forevermore. 

Bennet Kendrick, his colleague in the ministry, reported 
to the South Carolina Conference, that Nicholas Watters 
was particularly attentive in visiting the sick, and would 
not let a favorable opportunity slip, frequently passing through 
the heats, and traveling a considerable distance through the 
city, and it is not improbable but he might have taken the 
fever in this. He exercised a great degree of humanity 
in his Christian and ministerial duties, and this had been his 
manner of living, both in town and country, both in his 
traveling and located state of the ministry. William Watters 
writes as follows in behalf of his brother Nicholas; 
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The above account of my dear deceased brother I know in substance 
to be the truth. The seven above named brothers of us, (of whom I am 
the youngest,) and two sisters, all, through the mercy of God, professed to 
be converted to the Lord Jesus Christ in less than nine months of one 
another, and joined the Methodists in the year of our Lord 1771. My 
oldest brother and both my sisters have departed this life for some time, 
but lived and died in the Lord and in the Methodist Church. Those of 
us yet alive, l have good hope, will never look back, but hold on to the 
end. My brother Nicholas, I think, prior to our hearing the Gospel, was 
not as moral as some others of the family; but as far back as I can 
remember, he was more given (in the time of our ignorance) to converse 
about religion. His conviction was, to appearance, not so deep, nor his 
conversion so clear, as some in the family ; and though he was very ready 
in private to express his thoughts, yet he had for some time but a small 
gift in prayer or exhortation; yet he would not be discouraged, but took 
great labor in holding meetings in his neighborhood, till the death of his 
wife, when he entered the traveling connection, to which he showed a 
very great attachment to the end; and has gone, I have no doubt, to 
receive his reward. As I was the first American that entered the travel- 
ing connection, so [ have often feared that the first shall be the last, as 
few who have had the same opportunities have been more unprofitable. 
In hopes that I shall live and die with the Lord’s people, and then join 
all who have gone before, my greatest glory and rejoicing is to subscribe 


myself the servant of Christ and His Church. 
WiLiiaM WATTERS, 


4. Witson Lub, a native of Sussex county, Delaware, 
born November 1761. He came into the line of travel- 
ing preachers in the year 1784, and was stationed in the follow- 
ing circuits: Alleghany, 1784; Redstone, 1785; ‘Talbot, 
1786 ; Kentucky, 1787; Danville, 1788; Lexington, 1789 ; 
Cumberland, Tennessee, 1790; Salt River, 1791; Danville, 
1792; Salem, Jersey, 1793; New London, 1794; New 
York, 1795; Philadelphia, 1796, 1797, 1798; Montgomery, 
1799; supernumerary, Montgomery, 1800; Baltimore Dis- 
trict, 1801, 1802, 1803; sick and superannuated, 1804. As 
we are not in the habit of printing funeral sermons for our 
preachers, it becomes necessary that we should lengthen the 
memoirs of those that have served the Church so long and so 
faithfully; in so doing we may see how extensively they 
labored on the western extremities, and in great danger of 
their lives, also the difficulties of accommodations in the early 
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settlement of the country. Wilson Lee was very correct in 
the economy and discipline of himself and others, as an elder, 
and as a presiding elder; he showed himself a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, as those that labored with him will 
witness, and those that were under his pastoral charge. ‘The 
district prospered under his administration, and a gracious 
revival has had a beginning and a_ blessed continuance. 
Wilson Lee professed the justifying and sanctifying grace of 
God. He was neat in his dress, affable in his manners, fervent 
in his spirit, energetic in his ministry, and his discourses were 
fitted to the cases and characters of his hearers. From con- 
stitution he was very slender; but zeal, zeal for the Lord, 
would urge him on to surprising constancy and great labors. 
It was thought that the charge of such an important district, 
and the labor consequent upon it, hastened his death; but a 
judicious friend observed that he had a eall to visit a dying 
brother on the west side of the Alleghany mountains, that the 
change of weather, and some other circumstances of his ex- 
posing himself, gave him his finishing stroke. In April 1804, 
he was taken, while in prayer with a sick person, with a heavy 
discharge of blood from his lungs. At his death a blood 
vessel of some magnitude was supposed to break, so that he 
was in a manner suffocated with his own blood in a few 
minutes. He died at Walter Worthington’s, Anne Arundel 
county, Maryland, October the 11th, 1804, Wilson Lee’s 
last resource was to have tried the southern climate, but he 
rests not only from his labors, but his sufferings, and is gone 
a little before his brethren. May we follow him as he followed 
Christ, that we may sit together in glory. As to human 
honor, ease, or interest, he cheerfully gave up all these for 
Christ, His cause and His cross, to meet the kingdom and the 
crown. 

As he died so suddenly, and in such a manner, we had not 
his last words, as some have given who have had a deliberate 
departure from time to eternity. Yet we may add, although 
our faithful, laborious, and successful brother has left us, we 
are happy to say, after full trial, he has immortalized his 
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ministerial, Christian, and itinerant character. Many have 
done gloriously in making generous and great sacrifices for the 
Church of God and the prosperity of Zion; and among these we 
must and will place our suffering, pious, and dedicated brother, 
who did actually cast his all into the treasury. His labors 
and his life were laid down together; he has fought the good 
fight, finished his course, and kept the faith, and we may with 
all confidence say to his brethren in the ministry, and in the 
Church, Follow him as he followed Christ; until we meet on 
Mount Zion, and help in swelling the triumph of free grace. 
It may be truly said that Wilson Lee hazarded his life upon 
all the frontier stations he filled, from the Monongahela to the 
banks of the Ohio, Kentucky, Salt River, Green River, Great 
Barrens, and Cumberland River, in which stations there were 
savage cruelty and frequent deaths. He had to ride from 
station to station, and from fort to fort, sometimes with, and 
at other times without a guide, as the inhabitants at those 
places and periods can witness. 


5. JoHN DursiIn, who was born January 10th, 1778, 
in Frederick county, in the State of Maryland. Although he 
had pious parents, he showed very little concern for religion, 
until about the age of twenty-four years ; however, he gener- 
ally treated it with respectful decency. His natural disposition 
was volatile, and not free from vice. About the year 1800 he 
was powerfully convicted for sin. His parents having been 
members of the Methodist Church for more than thirty years, 
had raised him in the discipline and admonition of the Lord ; 
he therefore was no stranger to the duties of religion, so that 
when he became a penitent, he cordially embraced and diligently 
applied himself to the means of grace. About the August 
following he found peace to his soul. It soon appeared that 
his religion was both solid and deep. No pains were spared 
by him, neither would small difficulties ever keep him back 
from places and appointments of worship, where he might ob- 
tain any comfort, encouragement or instruction. In this manner 
of life he persevered, until he began to instruct others by 
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exhortation and preaching. The disease of which he died was 
an inflammatory sore throat, taken while traveling in the State 
of New Jersey. At first it did not appear alarming, yet he 
could not free himself from it, but continued to linger till the 
16th of December, when, after preaching at Linganore Chapel, 
in Maryland, the disorder increased, and in a few days con- 
fined him to the house, and then to that bed from which he 
never rose. From this time to the 25th of February (at which 
time he died), he suffered exceedingly, in all which he mani- 
fested great patience and resignation—he was not once known 
to murmur. His whole mind was employed on religion, and 
even when a little light-headed, he was exhorting, meeting 
classes, and praising God. Being roused from this kind of 
stupor, his faculties seemed to resume their usual strength, his 
mind and conversation were again in heaven. He indicated 
his approaching dissolution by telling his friends that they 
would not be long together, that they would soon be done with 
their troubles. _He had such strong communion of soul with 
God, that he frequently broke out and rejoiced aloud. Some 
of his last words to his relations standing by were, ‘ The Lord 
smile upon you;” then as long as he could articulate he said, 
“Jesus, Jesus; angels, angels beckon, there’s two— Ill go.” 
And so he died, and we trust he went to heaven. 


6. DanrteL Ryan, a native of Philadelphia. He was 
born August 22d, 1774, and departed this life February 3d, 
1805. He professed regenerating grace in 1799. He was 
admitted upon trial in the traveling connection in 1800, and 
stationed in Somerset, in the State of Maryland; Annamessex 
1801; Northampton, in Virginia, 1802; Northumberland, 
Pennsylvania, 1803; Huntingdon 1804. In the time of his 
affliction he manifested great resignation to the divine will. 
A small space of time before he made his departure, he was 
overwhelmed with a sense of the divine presence and glory of 
God. He sat upon his bed and spoke as follows, in substance : 
“O,” said he, “T eould talk about my precious Jesus, but I have 
not strength ;” but, with the venerable Wesley, he felt, he 
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said, the best of all was his God was with him. His general 
character as a Christian was meek, modest, simple, teachable, 
unassuming, diligent, a friend to good order. His countenance 
was an index of the uprightness of his heart. We do not 
recollect that he was ever implicated in the Conference for 
neglect of duty, or immorality, or impropriety of conduct. He 

rendered himself acceptable to his Conference as a valuable 
member, and graduated with honor to the office of elder. We 
hope and trust he is gone to the elders in glory, to sit in 
heavenly conference, and to join in sacred chorus to praise 
God and the Lamb forever. We doubt not but he had many 
witnesses of his fidelity, and some souls as seals to his min- 
istry, in those circuits where he labored; and we trust those 
that knew him, both preachers and people, will say we have 
not given him too exalted a character. 


1806. 


Question 11. Who have died this year ? 

BENJAMIN ILIFF, a native of Bucks county, State of 
Pennsylvania ; born May 10th, 1773; began to travel June 
1, 1801, and died May 29th, 1805. He was stationed in 
Flanders, 1801; in Gloucester, 1802; and in Elizabethtown, 
1804. He attended the Philadelphia Conference, held at 
Chestertown 1805, when he was elected and ordained elder. 
His family being sick, he obtained permission to return home © 
before Conference rose. He was taken ill on the way, and ina 
few days after he came home expired. His countenance and 
modest meekness, in the sitting of Conference, reminded some 
of the members of Daniel Ryan, who sat in the same Confer- 
ence in the year 1804, but is now numbered with the dead. 
The general character of Benjamin Iliff was that of a uniform 
good man and an acceptable preacher. Indeed, he appeared at 
the Conference like a man bound for the invisible world, into 
which he was suddenly (though perhaps to himself unexpect- 
edly) to be called. On his return from the Conference the 
weather was unfavorable. He called at a fricnd’s house on 
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the way, where he expressed some serious sensations he had of 
indisposition, if not (as the event proved to be) of death. 
From the testimony of his wife and others, he was happy in 
his sickness, and had a desire to depart and be with Christ. 
His happiness appeared to increase with his illness. He told 
his friends he had not a doubt of his acceptance with God. His 
last words were these, “I have lost sight of the world; come, 
Lord Jesus, come quickly.” When we see young men called 
away, we feel at first discouraged; the harvest is so great and 
the laborers so few. But men and means are all in the hands 
of God, together with lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord. 


1807. 


Question 13. Who have died this year? 

1. RicHarp Wuarcoat, late superintendent or Bishop 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church in America; a native 
of England, born in Gloucestershire, but early removed 
to the town of Darlaston, in Staffordshire, one mile from 
Wednesbury, where he became a member of the Methodist 
Society ; a society as ancient, well tried, greatly persecuted, and 
as respectable, according to the number of members, as any in 
the United Kingdoms. He was a member of that Society 
about eight or nine years. His gravity, sincerity, and sim- 
' plieity (virtues in which he greatly excelled) recommended him 
very early to the offices of leader, steward, and local preacher. 
In the year 1769 he gave himself to God, and the oversight 
of the British Conference, as a traveling preacher. He moved 
extensively through England, Ireland, and the principality of 
Wales. In the year 1784 he came to the United States of 
Ameriea, and served the Methodist connection in various im- 
portant stations, in cities, towns, circuits, and districts, with 
the pious fidelity of an apostolic man of God. Upward of six 
years, in the latter part of his life, he served in the superin- 
tendency of the Church, till past the 70th year of his age. 
We will not use many words to describe this almost inimitable 
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man. So deeply serious, who ever saw him trifling or light? 
Who ever heard him speak evil of any person? Nay, who 
ever heard him speak an idle word? Dead to envy, pride, 
and praise. Sober without sadness, cheerful without levity, 
careful without covetousness, and decent without pride. He 
died not possessed of property sufficient to have paid the ex- 
penses of his sickness and funeral, if a charge had been made, 
so dead was he to the world. Although he was not a man of 
deep erudition, yet probably he had as much learning as some 
of the apostles and primitive bishops, and doubtless sufficient 
for the work of the ministry. He was deeply read in the 
Word of God. His knowledge in the Scripture was so great 
that one of his friends used to ca]ll him his concordance. He 
gave himself greatly to reading. Notwithstanding he was 
called to the office of an overseer at an advanced period of life, 
he magnified his office by traveling, annually, three or four 
thousand miles through all the United States. A complication 
of painful and irresistible diseases, produced and aggravated 
by excessive traveling, closed the scene. He was a prodigy of 
pain and patience for thirteen weeks. He departed this life, 
in the full assurance of faith, July 5th, 1806, at the house of 
Richard Bassett, Esq., in Dover, State of Delaware. He hath 
proved himself worthy the affection and confidence of the 
Methodist connection in Europe and America. But we can- 
not, in a few lines, speak his Christian and ministerial excel- 
lences. Indeed they cannot be fully enumerated, for the man 
of deep piety frequently will not let his left hand know what 
his right hand doeth. Those who wish to see more of this 
Israelite indeed, may perhaps be favored at some future period 
with a short account, written by himself, of his labors and 
travels in Europe and America, for about thirty-eight years. 
He professed the justifying and sanctifying grace of God, and 
all that knew him well might say, if a man on earth possessed 
these blessings, surely it was Richard Whatcoat. 

March 30th, 1807, at the place of his tomb, Wesley Chapel, 
in Dover, Bishop Asbury made some funeral observations on 
the death of Richard Whatcoat, his faithful colleague, from 
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2d Tim. 3 ch. x verse—“ But thow hast fully known my doc- 
trine, manner of life, purpose, faith, long suffering, charity, 
patience.” ‘That he had known Richard Whatcoat from his 
own age of fourteen to sixty-two years, most intimately, and 
had tried him most accurately, in the soundness of his faith, 
in the doctrine of universal depravity and the complete and. 
general atonement; the insufficiency of either moral or cere- 
monial righteousness for justification ; in opposition to faith 
alone in the merit and righteousness of Christ ; the doctrine of 
regeneration and sanctification, his holy manner of life, in duty, 
at all times, in all places, and before all people, as a Christian 
and as a minister; his long suffering, a man of great affliction 
of body and mind; having been exercised with severe diseases, 
and great labors; but this did not abate his charity, his love 
of God and man in all its effects, tempers, words, and actions ; 
bearing, with resignation and patience, great temptations, 
bodily labors, and inexpressible pain. In life and death 
placid and calm; as he liyed, so he died. 

“ Richard Whatcoat was born, 1736, in Quinton, Gloucester- 
shire, Old England, and became a hearer of the Methodists at 
twenty-one years of age; converted September 3d, 1758 ; 
sanctified March 28th, 1761; began to travel in 1769; came 
to America 1784 ; elected Superintendent in May 1800; died 
at Dover, in Delaware, July 5th, 1806.” 

The connection paid particular respect to Bishop Whatcoat. 
The Annual Conferences requested the surviving Superinten- 
dent to preach his funeral sermon ; and also, at the request of 
some other of his intimate friends, it was preached in different 
places to a number of congregations, from various texts, but 
all leading to show the excellence of the man, the Christian 
and minister. On the above occasions there was apparently as 
much solemnity and sorrow as though he had been personally 
interred among them. 


2. JAMES Larromus. He began to travel in 1796, and 
became a supernumerary in 1802, and continued so till his 
death. A man of a feeble habit of body, but some strength 
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of mind, and an upright walk. He was born in Newcastle 
county, State of Delaware. He departed this life in peace, 
September 1806, and left a widow and three children. 


3. PETER JAYNE, a native of Marblehead, Massachusetts ; 
born in 1778, converted about the age of sixteen, He began 
to travel about the age of eighteen ; died in Boston, September 
5th, 1806. His labors were devoted to Connecticut, New 
York, and Massachusetts, for the space of ten years, viz: 
Middleton, 1797 ; District of Maine, Pleasant River, 1798 ; 
Granville, 1799; Duchess, New York, 1800; Brooklyn, 
1801 and 1802; Lynn, 1803 and 1804; Boston, 1805 and 
part of 1806 till his death. Peter Jayne was a man of a 
mind to receive and retain information, from the pulpit or the 
press ; an honest plainness marked the man on all occasions. 
His ministry was acceptable and successful ; witness those who 
sat under it for many months in Brooklyn, Lynn, and Boston. 
A deafness not common to a man of his age, prevented his 
easy and social intercourse ; but this, with all the sufferings 
and sorrows of life, is over with those who are all immortal 
and all divine. He has left a widow and three children. 


1808. 


Question 138. Who have died this year? 

1. GrorGge DouGHaRTY, a native of South Carolina; 
a man of great affliction, but uncommon fortitude. He 
suffered the loss of one of his eyes by the small-pox ; his body 
tall, but very slender; his organical powers weak, and his 
voice effeminate; yet, under all these disadvantages, he was 
deservedly esteemed a great preacher. His mind and memory 
were exceedingly capacious. He had a fund of knowledge. 
It seemed as if he retained the substance of all he heard or 
read that was momentous, and would recite or repeat it with 
great correctness. He was totally dead to the world, indefati- 
gable in labor and study ; a father to the poor and distressed. 
He was once in danger ef losing his life in a persecution, (but 
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was rescued at the point of the sword) in a case in which he 
was perfectly innocent. We may safely say, that as a citizen, 
a Christian, a minister, a presiding elder, and member of the 
South Carolina Conference, his character stood exceedingly 
high by those who knew the most of him; so plain, so 
sentimental, and pointed on all occasions. He has been taken 
away, not only from the evil, but the good to come. IPf we 
wanted a guide, a pillar, or a man to stand in the gap, we 
might have George Dougharty. But we dare not call unerr- 
ing Wisdom to an account. The Lord alone can supply the 
vacancy. While the present generation live, Dougharty will 
not be forgotten. If men who have served their country are 
honored with books and marble, we will honor those whom 
God hath so greatly honored in life and death. 

Our immortal Dougharty was declining for two years, but 
his fortitude caused him to travel to the last of life. He sur- 
vived and resurvived. His last public act was to attend the 
Annual Conference in Sparta, Ga., January 1807. Here he 
brought forward a resolution, “ That if any preacher should 
desert his station through fear, in time of sickness or danger, 
the Conference should never employ that man again.” He 
spoke to the case with amazing argument and energy, and 
carried his cause like a dying general in victory. 

George Dougharty began to travel in Santee, 1798 ; Oconee, 
1799; Charleston, 1800 and 1801; Seleuda District, 1802,, 
1803 and 1804; Camden District, 1805 and 1806 ; superan- 
nuated and died in 1807. He departed this life in Wilming- 
ton, N. C., March 23d, 1807. He was buried in the African 
church, by the side of William Meredith, the founder of that 
church, and the person who formed that society. 

From a witness of his death :— 


Our worthy brother George Dougharty left Charleston with Captain 
Bingley, who was to sail from this place to the West Indies. On their 
arrival they found that the ship would not be ready to go to sea for 
several days. Brother Dougharty stayed with us. His friendly captain 
visited him, and kindly offered to give him his passage, and to do every- 
thing in his power to render the intended voyage profitable and agree- 
able. But it was evident that his complaint had too far progressed to 
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attempt to move him to the vessel. We, therefore, advised, and it was 
also his opinion, that it would be best for him to wait longer. He stayed 
with us about five weeks. His sufferings were great, too great to be de- 
scribed. He conversed but little, and scarcely said anything of himself; 
and yet there was an engaging expressiveness in his looks, actions, and 
sufferings, even until death, such as I have scarcely, if ever, seen. When 
he spake of Deity, of Providence, or of religion, reverence, gratitude, 
solemnity, joy, &c, were evidently all alive in his soul, He spake what 
_ be knew, and his knowledge of God, his Redeemer and Saviour, inspired 

his heart with a confidence, which was neither shaken by the pressure 
of his afflictions, or the ravages of death. Of his submission and resig- 
nation too much could not easily be said. He appeared to be jealous of 
his own will, and to embrace the will of the Lord, not only without 
murmuring, but with pleasure, yea with joy. Great also was his 
patience. I saw nothing like impatience in all his sufferings. The 
perfect work of patience was so manifest in him that he appeared to 
be at ease, while his sufferings from various causes, (as we well knew) 
were dreadfully severe. I do not recollect to have observed the 
least appearance of uneasiness on his mind, except a fear of being 
troublesome; when he, in the most grateful and feeling manner, would 
say, “I fear I shall be too troublesome to you.’ Of his fortitude I would 
speak at large; but although I saw it, I cannot describe it. He spake of 
death and eternity with an engaging, feeling, sweet composure, and 
manifested an indescribable assemblage of confidence, love, and hope, 
while he said, ‘‘ The goodness and love of God to me are great and mar- 
vellous, as I go down the dreadful declivity of death.” His understanding 
was unimpaired in death, and so perfect was his tranquility, that his true 
greatness was probably never seen or known until that trying period. He 
died without a struggle or scarcely a sigh. 

Witmineton, N. C., December, 1807. JosHuA WELLS. 


2. Bennet Kenprick. What pen can write his worth ? 
A native of Virginia, born in Mecklenburg county, on the south 
side of Roanoke. He departed this life, April 5, 1807, at 
Edward Crosland’s, near Marlborough Court-house, between 
the Chawraw hills and Long Bluff, on the Great Pee Dee 
river, South Carolina, with three weeks’ illness—a nervous 
remittent fever. He was devoted to God in his sickness, and 
confident and comfortable in his death. But young in years, 
yet he possessed great gravity, and filled the important 
stations of Wilmington, Charleston and Columbia, in whieh 
he had to keep the charge of the society’s dwelling houses, 
and the church buildings. Economy was the smallest part 
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of his excellence—his upright walking, his faithfully dis- 
pensing the word of life. When left alone, he manifested 
such purity and prudence of conduct, such plainness of. dress 
and manners, such temperance and diligence in duty, so placid 
in temper, so free from the levity of youth. He had pur- 
chased a good degree in the judgment of those who knew him ; 
worthy to preside over the Camden district, and supply the 
place of George Dougharty ; but alas! we are deprived of them 
both, not in one year only, but within thirteen days of each 
other; George Dougharty died March 23d, and our beloved 
brother Kendrick, April 5, 1807. These good men are taken 
from the evil to come, yea, and from the great good they have 
and might have done, and the glorious increase of the king- 
dom of Christ we discover every day, and expect and hope 
for every year. 

One circumstance should not be overlooked. This man of 
God had been under some exercise of mind for some years, 
to withdraw from the traveling to the local line of Metho- 
dist preachers. At the Conference held in Sparta, Ga., Jan. 
‘1, 1807, he requested of his brethren a location. Some 
members of the Conference expressed a great unwillingness 
to part with him. The speaker signified that any member 
must be at liberty to withdraw from the traveling connection ; 
his reasons were best known to himself. He received his 
location, and his certificate was delivered ; but through inat- 
tention, being written by the secretary, the bishop had not 
signed it, yet afterward he signed it. Our dear brother Ken- 
drick felt as if he was cut off from his brethren ; he attempted 
to go away from the Conference, but he could not. He came 
into the Conference, and appeared strange to us, and signified 
that after his dismission from the Conference he supposed he 
had no right to speak. He was told that, as long as he was 
present at the session of the Conference he had the right to speak 
and vote as a member in all business before the Conference. 
At length the whole came out. He came into the Conference 
room in tears, deeply agitated in mind, and besought the Con- 
ference to receive him again, (for he had tried several times to 
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leave us, but could not). Hearts, eyes, ears and hands readily 
opened to receive him. Few young men enjoyed better health 
than he had done. He had escaped the fevers that prevail in 
theSouth. But divine Wisdom doth all things well. He gave, 
He hath taken away, and it is our only comfort that He can 
supply the fourfold stroke we have sustained in the death of a 
Whatcoat, Dougharty, a Kendrick, and a Jayne. Many have 
retired, having done long and faithful service ; but we cannot 
praise men to their faces; yet when life is closed with honor, 
let there be honor; let there be praise where praise is due. 

Bennet Kendrick continued with us, and has justly merited 
the character of a Christian, and faithful Christian minister. 
He was studious and skilful in the word of righteousness. 
His excellences as a preacher let hundreds of citizens, friends 
and brethren in Wilmington, Charleston and Columbia wit- 
ness. ‘The poor Africans repeat his name and speak of his 
death with tears. He was a willing servant to slaves for the 
sake of Christ. He was admitted on trial in 1799, and stationed 
in Greensville, 1800 Portsmouth Circuit, 1801 and 1802 Wil- 
mington, 1803 and 1804 Charleston, 1805 Columbia, 1806 
Wilmington, 1807 Camden District, where he ended his days 
ae triumph on the fifth day of April in the same year. 


3. Henry WILLIs, who was a man of very improved mind, 
and whatever he engaged in, (that was good) either for the soul 
or the body, he would do it with all his might. He was 
possessed of great gifts—natural, spiritual and acquired ; he 
gave himself greatly to reading, especially in the earlier parts 
of his life and traveling. He was of a slender habit of body, 
a feeble breast and lungs, and the great fervor of his mind and 
energy of his address were too great for his bodily strength. 
His constant argument for his intense application to temporal 
business was his bodily incapacity to labor constantly in the 
word and doctrine. By his own hands he ministered to the 
necessity of himself and family ; he would not eat the bread 
of the Church of God, as he could not be wholly employed 
therein, though he was prevented through weakness of body. 
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His only argument for continuing in the traveling connection 
was, that his call and qualifications were of a divine nature, 
and not to be dispensed with but by unfaithfulness, debility, or 
death. He considered the traveling ministry as the most excel- 
lent way, and nearest the apostolic plan of spreading the glori- 
ous gospel of Christ with success. He was a man of upright 
character. At certain periods of his life he was very useful, 
happy and holy, and greatly rejoiced to see the pleasure of the 
Lord prosper through his instrumentality. He possessed the 
relative virtues in a very high degree. With him system, 
spirit and practice all united. A most pleasant, obedient and 
dutiful son; a most endearing, discreet and affectionate father ; 
a loving, faithful, prudent and tender husband. As a friend 
he was firm and constant, open, free and familiar; much given 
to hospitality. His house was always open to strangers, the 
people of God, and especially the ministers of the Gospel. 

He was a native of Virginia, born in Brunswick county, 
and died at Pipe Creek, Frederick county, Maryland. Pos- 
sibly not many such cases as Henry Willis’s have been known. 
He lingered along the shores of death, apparently dying, and 
then reviving, re-reviving for several years; but finally the 
sickly, feeble taper sunk quietly in the socket and disap- 
peared; that which was mortal died, but the triumphan® 
and immortal spirit lives, and shall forever live, a nobler 
life, “all immortal, all divine.” In his last lingering ill- 
ness he was not without severe temptation ; yet he was greatly 
blessed with the divine consolations of the Holy Spirit. He 
died with an unshaken confidence in his God, and triumphant 
faith in Christ Jesus as his Saviour. 

Perhaps the real worth of a Willis, and many others of the 
primitive Methodist preachers in America, will never be known 
till the great day of universal judgment. His prominent 
features were an open, pleasant, smiling countenance; he had 
great fortitude under the shocks incident to mortal life; he 
possessed great courage, tempered with good conduct; he was 
cheerful without levity, and sober without sullen sadness or 
gloomy melancholy. He left behind him an aged mother, a 
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disconsolate widow and six children, but well provided for. 
This great man of God extended his labors from New York, 
in the North, to Charleston, in the South, and to the Western 
waters. In these stations the name of Willis will be had in 
venerable remembrance. He filled the following stations: 
Roanoke in 1779; Mecklenburg 1780; Talbot 1781; Dor- 
chester 1782; New Hope 1783; Holston 1784; Yadkin 1785, 
some time in this year he went to Charleston; Charleston 
1786; New York 1787 and 1788; Philadelphia 1789 ; located 
in 1790 ; supernumerary in Philadelphia 1791, 1792 and 1793 ; 
located again in 1794; stands among the list of elders only in 
1795; supernumerary in Baltimore 1796, 1797, 1798 and 
1799; supernumerary for Frederick Circuit in 1800, 1801 and 
1802; supernumerary for Fredericktown 1803; supernum- 
erary for Frederick Circuit 1804; supernumerary without a 
station in 1805; supernumerary for Frederick Circuit 1806 ; 
supernumerary without a station in 1807, and died early in 
1808. 


4, RicHARD SWAIN, a native of New Jersey. In the early 
part of his life he possessed quick and solid parts; he was 
pleasant, and sometimes used innocent strokes of wit, both in 
preaching and conversation. In the last years of his life he 
endured great affliction. He was lingering for near five years, 
in which time his labors were measurably, and sometimes 
altogether, cut off from the Church. We do not recollect that 
there ever was any charge brought against him in the Confer- 
ence, where the characters of all the traveling preachers are 
annually examined. The different stations he filled will in 
some degree show the extent of his ministerial labors. One 
part of his Christian life was spent in doing, and the other in 
suffering, the will of God. He had his usefulness in the min- 
istry, and deserved highly of his brethren, He traveled in 
the extreme parts of the work, before things were made ready 
to his hands, and bore a part of the burden and heat of the 
day. 

We trust that he was made perfect through suffering, and 
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triumphant in death. And possibly, it requires more faith 
and fortitude to wear out in a confirmed affliction and state of 
_ dependence, than to go through the most extreme labor and 
sufferings in the field of action. It must be exceedingly pain- 
ful for a person accustomed to extensive traveling to be bound 
and feitered by affliction, as a prisoner of divine Providence ; 
and ina great degree cut off from the service of God, His worship, 
and all Christian fellowship, not only as a minister, but as a 
member of Society. Thus some souls are tried in the furnace 
of affliction. Deep calleth unto deep; the raging billews go 
over them; but they will soon reach the peaceful shore, gain 
their haven, the rest of the weary and afflicted, the palace of 
angels and God, where, with new powers, they will see the 
rising glory, and sing forever the praise of Jesus, their Lord. 


O, what are all my sufferings here, 
If, Lord, Thou count me meet 

With that enraptured host tv’ appear, 
And worship at Thy feet! 


He filled the following stations, viz: Trenton, 1789; Flan- 
ders, 1790 and 1791 ; Middletown Circuit, Connecticut, 1792 ; 
New London, 1793; Salem, in Jersey, 1794; Burlington, 1795; 
Freehold, 1796 ; Trenton, 1797 ; Freehold, 1798 ; Salem, 1799 
and 1800; Bethel, 1801; Cape May, 1802; Salem, 1803; 
supernumerary in 1804, 1805, 1806, and 1807, and died at 
the house of his brother, Nathan Swain, in confident peace, 
triumphant faith, and smiles of a present God, on the 17th of 
January, 1808. 


1809. 


Question 13. Who have died this year ? 

1, Epmunp HENLEY, a native of North Carolina, Pierson 
county. He was admitted on trial, 1803, at the Conference 
held at the Olive Branch, and received his station for Botte- 
tourt circuit; 1804, he traveled in Greenbrier; 1805, in 
Orange ; 1806, in Yadkin cireuit ; 1807, in Trent and Goshen ; 
and in 1808, he was stationed in Guilford circuit, in which he 
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ended his labors and sorrows together, on the 26th day of 
August, at the house of Robert Gilbraith, after an illness of 
about two weeks, said to be the nervous fever. For some time 
before his death he appeared to have some intimations on his 
mind that the time of his departure was not far distant. A 
few weeks previous to his sickness he went home to his father’s, 
erected a stand at the graveyard, and to his old friends and 
acquaintances preached his own funeral sermon, and after his 
death was carried home and buried there. He was an elder 
in the Church of God ; was about thirty years of age, and had 
several years professed sanctification and the full assurance of 
hope. In his deportment and conversation very serious, with 
some appearance of a dejected mind, but very circumspect in 
his walk. During his sickness he manifested great patience, 
and, although at times, by reason of his fever, he was delirious, 
he would shout and pray, exhort and praise God to the last. 
Thus triumphantly did our beloved brother Henley leave the 
church militant to join the glorified saints above. ‘ Let me 
die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his.” 


2. LEONARD CASSELL, a native of the State of Maryland, 
born on the waters of Pipe Creek, Frederick county. He was 
of German parentage. If merit deserves praise, it may de- 
servedly be bestowed on this young man, who in early life em- 
braced the religion of Jesus Christ, through the ministry of 
the Methodists. Shortly after this change of heart by the 
power and grace of God, it was manifest to persons of judg- 
ment and penetration how great a mind had been thus called 
from uncultivated darkness to dawn forth. The improvement 
he made, by watchful care and diligent attention to the spirit 
and word of grace, was such as to astonish his pleased friends, 
and to confound the adversaries of God, who were constrained 
to acknowledge the miraculous power which alone could so 
soon, and with such depth and precision, instruct in the mys- 
tery of divinity a person so uncultured before. But this 
astonishing genius is gone from the thousands of Israel to the 
paradise of God. Death has blasted our hopes, and torn this 
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great and good young man from our Zion, and left us bereft 
of all, except the memory of that happy model of pulpit sim- 
plicity, eloquence, and piety, which shone with such astonishing 
lustre and unabating zeal, especially in the few last months of 
his life. When we reflect on the death of our beloved brother 
Cassell, we can but say, with the holy apostle, “ O'the depth 
of the riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! how 
unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding 
out!” 

Leonard Cassell entered the traveling connection in the 
eighteenth year of his age, and with great respectability and 
usefulness filled the following stations: Rockingham, 1802 ; 
Pendleton, 1803; Bottetourt, 1804; Carlisle, 1805; Fell’s 
Point, City of Baltimore, 1806 ; Annapolis, 1807; appointed 
to Harford Circuit 1808; shortly after which he married, and 
his appointment was changed to Fell’s Point, where he was 
attacked with the yellow fever, on Wednesday, the 21st of 
September, and fell a victim on Monday, the 26th. Although 
his disease was severe, there was no sign of murmuring or com- 
plaining. At times his mind was a little delirious; but, gen- 
erally speaking, he manifested a sweet composure and great 
recollection, accompanied with an unshaken confidence in God. 
We have no doubt but he rests in Abraham’s bosom. He 
lives no more to die. ‘The loss ef no young man in the con- 
nection could be more deservedly lamented; but our loss is 
his gain. The strength of his improved mind is worthy our 
admiration ; but his virtue, faith, supreme love to God, and 
universal love to man, we are now called upon to imitate, and 
to follow him as he followed Christ. 


3. Henry Martin, a native of New Hampshire, a young 
man of amiable character both as a Christian and a minister. 
He possessed a clear understanding and sound judgment in the 
Holy Scriptures, and in the nature, exercise, and use of the 
discipline of the gospel in the Church of Christ. But 
although his knowledge in the theory of religion was great for 
one of his age in the experience of grace and !abor of the min- 
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istry, the subjects of his peculiar delight were experimental and 
practical piety. He appeared as out of his most delightful 
employment when he was not conversing upon the things of 
the kingdom of heaven, either for his own improvement or the 
advantage of others, or speaking to God in prayer and praise. 
He was always ready to receive instruction, and especially 
such as tended to explain the mystery of the Gospel. He was 
diligent, laborious, and persevering, both in his private and 
public duties, and particularly in visiting from house to house. 

He filled the following stations: Readfield, 1807; Hallowell, 
1808. He left his charge with the consent of his presiding 
elder in the latter part of November, with a design to form a 
new circuit between Kennebec River and -Boothbay, but 
preached but once after his arrival. His complaint was of the 
bilious kind, and from its first stage manifested alarming 
symptoms of approaching death. The medical art was em- 
ployed in vain. Patience, fortitude, and peace were his 
constant attendants in his last sufferings, till on the 6th of 
December, 1828, at Parker’s Island, Georgetown, with songs 
of praise on his quivering lips, he left a world of labor and 
sorrow for the land of rest and endless joy ; and now lives (we 
trust) in full possession of that reward which the faithful 
enjoy at the right hand of God. 


1810. 


Question 13. Who have died this year? 

1. Moses Buack, aged forty years, a native of South Caro- 
lina, born in or near the city of Charleston, and died on 
Carter’s Valley Circuit, the third day of February, 1810. He 
told one of his attendants (not long before he departed this 
life), that he possessed an unshaken confidence in God. Just 
before he bid the world adieu, he was very restless, in con- 
sequence of a violent attack of the colic. He requested his | 
friends to move him and open the windows and doors ; he 
then cried out, “Behold how beautiful everything looks! I 
shall soon go now.” In a few minutes he left the inclement 
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clime of human life, apparently with great peace and tran- 
quility of soul. It may be,said with great propriety that 
our beloved brother Moses Black is taken from the evil to 
come; but in a moment death delivered him from all his 
misery, dispersed the gloom, and opened the bright scenes of 
eternity to his departed soul. 


2. JosepH Everert. He died in the triumph of faith at 
Dr. Edward White’s, in the town of Cambridge, Dorchester 
county, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, the 16th day of 
October, 1809, in the 78th year of his age, and 30th of his 
ministry ; after a long and painful illness, which he bore with 
great patience and resignation. ‘The closing scene of his long 
and useful life was very remarkable. On the night of his 
death, about 12 o’clock, he awoke from a gentle slumber, and 
immediately his devout and pious soul entered into an uncom- 
mon ecstasy of joy ; and with exclamations of praise and adora- 
tion, in raptures he shouted, “Glory! glory! glory!” and 
continued about twenty-five minutes, and then ceased to shout 
and ceased to breathe at once. 

It is a tribute of respect due to the memory of the faithful 
servants of God, (who are to be in everlasting remembrance, ) 
that we should make honorable mention of their names, and 
give public testimony of their pious and faithful service to 
God and His Church; and by a record of their memories show 
to the present, and transmit to future generations, some account 
of such characters, as an example for others to follow them as 
they have followed Christ. 

Our late father and brother, Joseph Everett, was born in 
Queen Anne’s county, State of Maryland, on the 17th day of 
June, 1732. His parents were of the Episcopal Chureh of 
England, and his religious education was in the form and 
ceremonies of that church; but, as he himself related, he was 
brought up a perfect stranger to the spirit and power of 
religion, or even the form of godliness, excepting as far as used 
in the public congregation on Sabbath days at church. He 
early learned the practice of vice and dissipation, and lived 
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many years a stranger to God and vital religion. After he 
became a marzied man, and about the time that George Whit- 
field traveled and preached through this country, he went to 
hear those who were called the New Lights, and was awakened 
to a sense of his lost condition by nature and by practice. He 
then applied himself to reading the Scriptures, to prayer, and 
reformation of his life; the great deep of his heart was broken 
up, he became a penitent; and in this situation, for some time, he 
had no rest, day nor night; he cried to the Lord with impor- 
tunate prayer, till he obtained an interest in the blood of 
atonement, by faith in Jesus Christ; which was, according to 
his own account, in June, 1763, when he first. knew there was 
redemption and forgiveness of sins in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
He then became a member of the Presbyterian Church, or 
New Lights, as they were then called, and he was for some time 
a zealous member of that denomination ; but at length his love 
grew cold, and the pride of his heart, self-will, anger, and 
other evil passions gained an ascendency over him, aad he fell 
away, as a poor wretched backslider, from God and religion, 
and became an open offender against the divine law. This at 
first gave him some alarm ; being at that time a predestinarian, 
and kelieving in particular election, and the unconditional per- 
severance of the saints, and that it was impossible to fall from 
justifying grace; and also that it was impossible to live with- 
out. sinning, and that sin would not be imputed to the believer, 
nor could be done away from the elect, till the article of death ; 
this doctrine, unfortunately, had a most pernicious effect upon 
his heart and life. “In plain truth,” said he, “I had shame- 
fully fallen; and thus I fear thousands deceive themselves.” 
He continued in this backslidden state for many years. 

In the commencement of the Revolutionary war, being a 
zealous Whig, he early entered as a volunteer in the service of 
his country in the Maryland militia. On his return from the 
army, the Methodist preachers were preaching in the neignbor- 
hood where he lived, and with high prejudices he became a 
warm opposer and persecutor of the Methodists and their doc- 
trine, calling them false prophets and deccivers of mankind ; 
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but in the year 1778 he ventured to go and hear Francis 
Asbury, the general superintendent of the Methodist societies, 
who preached at Mr. Edward White’s. From that time his 
prejudices were so far removed, and his mind so far convinced, 
that he frequented the Methodist meetings and ministry. His 
particular friend, Dr. E. White, (a member of the Methodist 
society,) improved every opportunity of conversing with him 
on the subject of religion; he also put into his hands the 
writings of Mr. Wesley and Mr. Fletcher, to show him the 
difference between Methodism and Calvinism. He was soon 
convineed of the truth of the Methodist doctrine, and peni- 
tently acknowledged himself to be fallen from grace and from 
God into the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity. He 
sought the Lord with all his heart, and by grace through faith 
was restored from his baekslidden state to the mercy and favor 
of God. He joined the Society, and became a zealous, faithful 
member, and soon after began to exhort and warn others to 
flee from the wrath to come. 

In the year 1780 he became an itinerant preacher. On the 
first day of October, in the same year, he set out from the 
house of Dr. White, (in whose neighborhood he had lived and 
at whose house he had met in class,) and went to Dorchester 
Cireuit. From this time till his death he continued in the 
itinerant connection. By a reference to the annual Minutes of 
the Conferences, it may be seen where he labored, and what 
stations he filled from time to time. He traveled extensively 
through Maryland, part of Virginia, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey. In 1786 he was ordained a deacon ; in 1788 
he was ordained an elder; in 1789 he was appointed as presiding 
elder; in 1804 he became superannuated and so worn out that 
he was not able to fill or take charge of a district, circuit or 
station. However, he continued in the strictest union with 
his brethren in Conference, firmly established in the doctrine 
and discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Wherever he traveled and labored he was like a flame of 
fire, proclaiming the thunders of Sinai against the wicked, and 
the terrors of the Lord against the ungodly. Few men in the 
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ministry were ever more zealous and laborious. He was bold, 
undaunted and persevering in the discharge of his various 
ministerial duties, and the Lord prospered his labors and gave 
him seals to his ministry. He was abundant in labors as long 
as his strength endured. His manner and usefulness are well 
known to thousands, _ He feared the face of no man, but sought 
the good of all. In 1788 he wrote an account of his own life, 
which was published in the second volume of the Arminian 
Magazine, to which we refer the reader for a more particular 
relation of the events of his life up to that period. In the 
last few years of his life he could labor but little, being super- 
annuated and much afflicted ; but he maintained his integrity 
to the last. We had him long among us: he spent his time, 
his talents, his strength and his all in the service of the con- 
nection. Le fought the good fight, he kept the faith, he finished 
his course, and henceforth there is laid up for him a crown of 
righteousness, which God, the righteous Judge, will give him in 
that day. It is worthy of notice that he started as a traveling 
preacher from the house of Dr. White, and at Dr. White’s 
house he died; he set out to travel in the month of October, 
and in the month of October he died; the first circuit he 
traveled was Dorchester, and in Dorchester he died. 

His last expiring breath, his last articulation with the 
quivering, exhausted lamp of life, were devoutly employed, and 
closed in the solemn and pious exercise of giving honor and 
praise and glory to God. In the same important moment his 
life, his breath and his shouts were hushed in the solemn 
silence of death, while his enraptured spirit took its flight 
from the tenement of clay, or earthly tabernacle, to the habita- 
tion above, the house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. Thus ended the warfare and sufferings of our 
venerable father and brother in Christ, Joseph Everett, who, 
like an old veteran soldier worn out in the service, had borne 
the burden and heat of the day with firmness and persever- 
ance. He endured the trials, hardships and sufferings of 
many perilous and fatiguing campaigns ; but now the struggle 
with him is over, the warfare is past, the victory is gained, and 
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the scene is closed in triumphant shouts: he has gone home to 
Zion to obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall 
flee away. Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thow 
into the joy of thy Lord. May we die the death of the righteous, 
and our last end be like his. 


His languishing head is at rest, 

Its thinking and aching are o’er; 
His quiet, immovable breast 

Is heaved by affliction no more; 
His heart is no longer the seat 

Of trouble and torturing pain; 
It ceases to flutter and beat, 

It never shall flutter again. 


3. JoHN WiLson, who was born February 13, 1763, at 
Poulton, in Old England, where he received a religious educa- 
tion, and by his virtuous parents was early taught the fear of 
the Lord. He became a member of the Methodist Society in 
his native country. He came to New York in the year 1793, 
recommended by the preacher then stationed in Liverpool. In 
1795 he returned again to England on business, after the ac- 
complishment of which, and returning again to New York, he 
experienced some extraordinary manifestations of the love and 
presence of the Lord on the passage. From a very acceptable 
member of society in New York, he graduated to class-leader, 
exhorter, and preacher, all which stations he filled with re- 
spectability and usefulness. He became a traveling preacher 
in the year 1797, and with great zeal and usefulness he filled 
the following stations: In the year 1797 New Rochelle; in 
the years 1798 and 1799 Long Island; in the years 1800 and 
1801 New Rochelle and Croton; in the years 1802 and 1803 
the city of New York. About this time he was severely 
attacked with an obstinate asthma, which greatly restricted his 
ministerial labors, and laid the foundation of his dissolution. 
In 1804 the General Conference chose and appointed him to 
aid in the management of the Methodist Book Concern, for 
which he was well qualified. By the General Conference in 
1808 he was appointed first in charge in that concern ; in 
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which he continued with honor and dignity to himself, and 
usefulness to thousands, till the day of his death. He was 
conversant with the Greek and Roman classics; carrying with 
him his Greek Testament, he spent many of his leisure hours 
in the perusal thereof. He made great progress in polemical, 
experimental, and practical theology. He was an enlight- 
ened, able, and scriptural divine. In penmanship, for per- 
spicuity and swiftness; in correctness of accounts, and accu- 
racy of calculation in business, he could be exceeded by but 
few. His assurance of faith, his patience of hope, his modest 
humility, his resignation, his zeal and ardor of love, his integ- 
rity, and his generous and well-directed bounties, form a 
superior example worthy our imitation. His bereaved 
widow and mourning family can bear witness to his dili- 
gence in duty, submission under sufferings, his amiable 
tempers, his cheerful, instructive, and holy conversation ; all 
which were expressive of his innocence and purity of heart. 

In the service of the sanctuary, the ministry of the Gospel 
through him was unadulterated and powerful, and being faith- 
fully dispensed, was crowned with success; often have sinners 
and backsliders heard his monitory voice, and trembled at the 
sight of their impending and threatening danger ; often have 
mourners in Zion rejoiced at the consolation he brought them 
through the Gospel, and embraced their gracious Saviour by 
faith, while he opened to them the riches of redeeming love. 
His most pleasing theme was sanctification ; in this his word 
was made the power of God unto the full and immediate 
salvation of numbers. His exercise of discipline was charac- 
terized by mildness, united with strictness and very close 
attention. 

Our well beloved and dear brother Wilson conversed and 
prayed with his family on the evening of the 28th of January, 
and at five o’clock the next morning, being unable to discharge 
the phlegm which rose in his throat, he was at once suffocated ; 
and when his happy spirit was fled to God, the most placid 
serenity was expressive in his countenance. He is gone! 
Such were his excellencies, that even envy itself must be 
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turned into praise, and malice and hatred into love and vene- 
ration. May the great Shepherd and Bishop of immortal 

souls, who raised him up to us, and blessed us with him and 
| through him, supply the vast loss the Church has sustained ; 
a loss none can repair but He who has all power in heaven 
and in earth. 


r8rr. 


Question 13. Who have died this year ? 

1. THomas Davauapay. He was born in Baltimore 
county, in the State of Maryland, 1777, and departed this life 
in Uniontown, Fayette county, Pennsylvania, October 12th, 
1810. In the morning of his life he was brought (through 
the instrumentality of the Methodist preachers) to experience 
the knowledge of salvation, by the remission of sin. He be- 
came a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, at Taylor’s 
meeting-house, near Baltimore city, and was admitted on trial, 
as a traveling preacher, in May 1798. He traveled and 
preached, with approbation and usefulness, in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and Pennsylvania, until 1802, at which time he received 
a location on account of affliction of body. But, notwithstand- 
ing he continued extremely debilitated, vet his mind not being 
tranquil, and the worth of souls lying near his heart, in 1805 
he again united himself to the itinerant connection, from 
which he departed no more till the wheels of life stood still. 

Thomas Daughaday was a man of a slender constitution, but 
great meekness of spirit, gentleness of manners, and goodness 
of heart. He suffered much in the last year of his life from 
a cough and pain in his breast, and frequently spit blood. 
Nevertheless, he still exerted the feeble remains of dying 
nature in proclaiming salvation, through Jesus Christ, to a lost 
and ruined world. He bore his last illness with great patience 
and resignation. He saw death approaching with rapid 
strides; but through the promises of the gospel and the con- 
solations of the Spirit, he was enabled to meet the king of 
terrors without dismay. And even when death had nearly 
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completed his conquest over all in him that was mortal, his 
reason still maintained its empire, and the last words which he 
was heard to articulate, were “Glory! Glory!” And then, 
like an expiring lamp, or the setting sun without a cloud, he 
fell asleep. He has left a widow and two children to mourn 
the loss of an affectionate husband and tender father; and the 
name of Daughaday will long be dear to many in the circuits 
where he traveled. 


2. THomas Bupp, a native of New Mills, Burlington 
county, State of New Jersey. He was born February 19, 
1783, and about the year 1800 was converted to God, and 
attached himself to the Methodist Church. He was received 
as a traveling preacher at the Philadelphia Conference in 
1808, and appointed to Redstone circuit. Efe traveled Ber- 
keley in 1804; Clarksburg in 1805; Greenbrier in 1806. 
He was appointed to Fell’s Point and Fell’s Point circuit in 
1807; Montgomery in 1808; Burlington in 1809; and 
stationed in Philadelphia in 1810, where he ended his days in 
peace, July 10, in the 28th year of his age, and in the seventh of 
his ministry. He died of pulmonary affection, a complaint to 
which he was constitutionally predisposed ; it was sudden in 
its attack, and progressed rapidly to a fatal termination. 

Thomas Budd was a young man of good natural and im- 
proved abilities; he was both acceptable and useful as a 
preacher, and deservedly esteemed in all the stations he filled ; 
he was a man of good moral character, and pious in his life 
and conduct; he was open and free in his manners, a stranger 
to dissimulation, capable of warm attachments and friendship, 
and exceedingly candid and frank in his general character. 
In the first of his illness his mind was much depressed, occa- 
sioned by the doubts he entertained of his acceptance with 
God; but it pleased the Lord that that state of mind should 
not long continue, for the cloud suddenly burst, and his soul 
was filled with joy and peace in believing ; and although he was 
frequently harassed with temptations afterward, yet at intervals 
he rejoiced in the God of his salvation, and proclaimed that he 
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felt Jesus to be precious, and appealed to those that were 
present if they did not also experience the same consolation. 
He was asked, some few hours before his dissolution, whether 
he knew his end was approaching, and also, whether he felt 
ready to meet it. He answered he had no presentiment that 
death was very near, but that if it was the will of God, he had 
rather go at that time, unless he had the fullest assurance that 
at a future period he should feel his mind in the same happy 
frame it was then. The day after his death his remains were 
taken to New Mills, accompanied by a number of his friends, 
and interred within four rods of the place of his birth. A 
sermon was preached on the occasion by one of his colleagues, 
to a large and deeply aftected congregation, on these words of 
the celebrated apostle, St. Paul, “I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the faith: henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day.”— 
2 Tim. ivs-G, 8. 


3. W1iLu1AM Kerr, who was born in the town of Easton, 
Massachusetts, September 15th, 1776. By the account which 
he has left of himself, he had serious exercises of mind from 
the time he was eight years old; but by the influence of bad 
example, he was kept under bondage to sin until some time in 
the month of May, 1794, in his eighteenth year, when in a 
love-feast he found the peace of God to his soul. He soon 
after joined the Methodist Church, and was faithful in the dis- 
charge of his duty as a private member. It was not long, 
however, before he felt his mind exercised about preaching the 
gospel of the Son of God. He felt that reluctance to the work 
which is common to those who are sensible of its importance, 
and their own inadequacy to the task. After many severe 
exercises and sore conflicts, he, in the year 1798, tremblingly 
entered the work of the ministry ; and it was soon seen that 
he was in the order of God, by the visible fruits of his labor 
in the Lord, This year he was stationed on Albany Circuit. 
“Having to ride,” says he, “three hundred miles in four weeks, 
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and preach forty-three times, and sometimes travel on foot 
through storms and snows, I was so worn out that, in the 
month of April, 1799, I returned home, unable to ride any 
more.” 

According to his own account, after desisting from traveling, 
though he maintained the form, and supported an unspotted 
character as to his outward deportment, he insensibly lost the 
inward life and power of religion in a considerable degree. 
Some of the preachers, seeing his danger, reproved him in too 
harsh a manner. Instead of reclaiming him, it tended to pre- 
judice his mind against them, and to sink him into dejection ; 
so that in the autumn of 1801 he withdrew from the connec- 
tion. While in this state he visited various denominations, by 
some of whom he was solicited to join himself as a minister ; 
but to this he could not consent. After about a year and a 
half, he saw it his duty to return to the people from whom he 
had withdrawn. On this occasion he says: “As soon as I 
consented to bear the cross, and join the Methodists again, I 
felt a return of the favor of God, and could truly say, My 
Jesus is mine,and I am His.” He labored as a local preacher 
about two years, when he again entered the itinerant connec- 
tion, in which he continued until his death. In the years 1806 
and 1807 he was stationed on Newburg Circuit; in 1808 on 
Montgomery, at which places, and, indeed, wherever he was 
stationed, he was received by the people as a messenger of God, 
for his ministerial labors were blest to many. In 1809 he 
was stationed in New York, where he ended his days, Sep- 
tember 7th, 1810, aged thirty-three years, eleven months and 
twenty-three days. He wasted away, by slow and almost 
imperceptible degrees, with the consumption ; but patience was 
made perfect in his sufferings. The writer of this memoir 
lived under the same roof with him for about two months of 
his last illness, and therefore had an opportunity of observing 
him attentively. For some time previous to his death, he was 
unable to articulate loud, so that he could converse but little. 
Though he frequently expressed his want of sensible consola- 
tion, and a desire for greater manifestations of God's joyful 
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countenance, yet no murmuring word was heard to drop from 
his lips, nor any consciousness of condemnation. A pleasant, 
smiling countenance visibly indicated the inward serenity of 
his mind. A few days before his happy spirit departed, he 
said: “The fear of death and hell is wholly taken away, and 
I have a hope of immortality.” He also said, that his views 
of the plan of salvation were the same as they had been since he 
embraced the religion of Jesus Christ ; and that we might tell 
his friends that he died in the Lord. 

One distinguishing trait in the character of William Keith 
was humility. Perhaps no man ever possessed more real ex- 
cellence, and at the same time had a less opinion of himself. 
Perhaps this was one cause of that dejection of mind, which was 
sometimes visible, and which no doubt prevented him from 
enjoying himself as well as he otherwise might have done. 
Another peculiar excellence with which the great Head of the 
Church endued him was clearness of conception, readiness of 
utterance, and comprchensiveness in argument. It has often 
been remarked that he possessed the happy art of expressing 
much useful matter in a few well-chosen words. Sound in 
doctrine, deep in experience, and uniform in practice, he was 
able to look a congregation in the face, while he denounced the 
terrors of the law to sinners, and administered the promises of 
the gospel to mourners and to believers. The unction of the 
Holy Spirit, which anointed his word, more than compensated 
for his want of a classical education, which, though good in its 
place, can never supply the absence of a heart-felt experience of 
divine truth. The happy, and sometimes astonishing, effects 
of his ministry demonstrated that he was sent by Jesus Christ 
to declare unto mankind the awful, truths of Heaven, and to 
beseech sinners to be reconciled to God. He had failings, po 
doubt; but as the writer of this was unacquainted with them, 
he cannot tell what they were. But he is no more in this 
world, He is gone to reap the reward of those who continue 
faithful to death. May we emulate his virtues, and so 
prepare to join him in praising God and the Lamb forever. 

He left a widow and three children, and the people of New 
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York have shown their love for the dead, while living, by their 
benevolence to the widow and fatherless, 


4. Witi1amM Hunt, who was born at East Sudbury, Mid- 
dlesex County, Massachusetts, June 9, 1787. At an early 
period he manifested a mild and amiable temper of mind, 
united with a strong inclination to reading and close thinking. 
But from the unhappy circumstances of reading books and 
hearing conversation tending to invalidate the Christian re- 
ligion, he not only doubted the truth of, but entertained strong 
prejudices against, the Scriptures. When about fifteen years 
old, he first attended the preaching of the Methodists, where 
he first received those religious impressions which brought 
him to the knowledge of himself and Jesus Christ his Saviour. 
Convinced of the depth, extent, and consequence of sin, with 
a penitential heart he approached to the Redeemer, and 
received the witness of pardon in His blood. From the time 
of his conversion he manifested an unusual attachment to the 
Holy Scriptures; and notwithstanding his intense application 
to academical studies, he was accustomed to read, collate, and 
commit to memory, certain portions of the sacred writings 
daily. He was licensed to preach in 1805, and admitted on 
trial asa traveling preacher in 1806, and was appointed to 
Orrington Circuit. In 1807 he was stationed on Conway ; 
in 1808 he was appointed to Bridgewater, New Hampshire, 
in which station he obtained the sanctifying grace of God, 
and was made the happy instrument of this salvation to 
others; and here the disorder of which he died formed its first 
permanent seat in his feeble constitution. His next appoint- 
ment was Marblehead, where he continued but a few months 
before his consumptive complaint became so deeply fixed, as 
to afford sufficient conviction that his dissolution was nigh. 
Unable longer to continue his ministerial labors, he left his 
station and retired to his parents at Penobscot, with whom he 
died. 

As a Christian, in the profession both of justifying and 
sanctifying grace, he was a pattern of devotion. As ascholar, 
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few have excelled him in the branches of literature he pursued. 
As a minister, he was sound in doctrine, and well-read in the 
Holy Scriptures. He possessed correct views of gospel order 
and discipline, and was in his life a comment upon them. He 
possessed in a large measure the grand principle of ministerial 
oratory, the power of the Holy Ghost. 

His last illness was a continued scene of severe affliction, 
great patience, and much divine consolation. He retained his 
senses to the last. With the deepest humility, modesty, and 
triumph, he said, “I have fought a good fight, I have fiaished 
my course, I have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of life”’ He sat in his chair till a few 
moments before he died. He then desired to be laid on the 
bed ; then he desired to be put on his knees, in which position 
he expired, on the 17th day of June, 1810, with all that tran- 
quility and holy triumph which the consideration of a life 
devoted to God, and a sense of the divine presence, and a 
prospect of an eternal weight of glory, are calculated to inspire. 

It is a circumstance worthy of observation, that so many of 
our brethren in the ministry have fallen into the arms of 
death in the morning of life, and in the midst of usefulness. 
The most promising flowers have been suddenly taken from 
earth, but we trust to be transplanted in a richer soil and more 
favorable clime. While we behold with wonder, let us adore 
with trembling the government of Jehovah, whose footsteps 
are in the great deep, and His ways past finding out.—J. 8. 

N. B.—It is not altogether on the testimony of others, that 
I have given to our dear brother Hunt the above character; I 
have been intimately acquainted with him, and can say with 
propriety I have known but few in whom so many Christian 
and ministerial excellencies were united.—J. S. 


5. GipEon A. KNOWLTON, a native of Conneticut, born 
in East Haddam, who departed this life in Whitestown, New 
York, the 15th of August, 1810, aged 51 years. Gideon A. 
Knowlton became an itinerant preacher in 1800, and was 
stationed on Cayuga Circuit; in 1801 on Tioga; 1802 and 
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1803 on Ulster; 1804, Albany ; 1805, Saratoga; 1806 and 
1807, Montgomery ; 1808 and 1809, Western ; 1810, Mexico. 

Immediately after his return from the Genesee Conference 
which was held in Lyons, July 1810, he was seized with a 
violent fever, that continued to increase till it terminated in 
death. Through the course of his illness he manifested an 
entire resignation to God, and frequently expressed an enjoy- 
ment of His forgiving love. While enduring the last agonies 
of dissolving nature, he frequently exclaimed: “ How sweet is 
pain when Christ is near!” A few days before his death he 
ealled his wife and two daughters to his bed, and after having 
clasped each by the hand, he bid them all farewell. “ You 
have often,” said he, “looked and wished for my return 
home; I am now going to my eternal home; be faithful, 
and we shall meet again to part no more for ever.” In 
consequence of the violence of his fever in the last three 
days before his exit he was frequently delirious ; however, the 
day before he died he said to his physician, in the most confi- 
dent manner, ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.” Having 
thus satisfactory evidence of his confidence in God, he closed 
his eyes in death ; and no doubt made his flight to the abodes | 
of peace. 

Our late brother Knowlton, we believe, was a deeply expe- 
rienced Christian; a plain, practical and useful preacher. 
And such was his faithfulness in attending his appointments, 
that it became proverbial in stormy weather—“ It is Knowlton’s 
appointment, he will be there; we must attend.” He is taken 
from a world of toil and pain to reap his great reward in 
heaven; for “Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow them.” 


1812. 


Question 18. Who have died this year? 
1. SamuEL Mrxzs, who was born in Northampton county, 
North Carolina, 1780. His parents were pious, and he was 
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awakened, converted, and joined Society in 1800. In 1801 he 
was a class-leader and exhorter. He was received on trial in 
1802; but his father’s death, which happened immediately 
after, prevented his setting out at that time. In 1804 he left 
all and entered the Lord’s vineyard, and was stationed in 
Ogeechee Circuit, 1805 Little Pee Dee, 1806 Columbia, 1807 
Buncombe, 1808 Lincoln, 1809 Charleston, 1810 Milledge- 
ville, 1811 Camden, where he died, at the house of Absalom 
Blanchard, the 8th of June, of a bilious complaint, which con- 
tinued eleven or twelve, days. His confidence in God was 
strong, and he would frequently shout forth His praise; and 
though frequently delirious, his mind seemed fixed on the 
great work in which he had been employed ; and the whole 
night before he died he was as if engaged in prayer and 
preaching, rising on his feet and dismissing congregations. 
His last words were a quotation from Luke xxii. 28, 29. 
He was grave, with plainness in dress and diet, never trifling 
in conversation ; a strict disciplinarian ; visiting his flock from 
house to house, reproving and admonishing them; of course 
he was not among the most popular, but he sought not the 
praise that cometh from man. He was a witness of sanctifica- 
tion, which he frequently pressed on his hearers. In Camden 
he ardently wished for the prosperity of Zion, and the fruit of 
his labors began to be very visible. Immediately after a 
revival commenced, and numbers professed to have been 
awakened by him. Thus, though dead, he yet speaketh. 


2, NATHAN WHEEDON, who was a native of Virginia, 
originally from the Northern Neck, was recommended and 
received on trial at the Annual Conference held at Edmund 
Taylor’s, North Carolina, in 1805, and was appointed to Guil- 
ford Circuit ; 1806 to Mattamuskeet and Banks; 1807 to the 
Yadkin ; 1808 to Trent; in 1809 to Franklin; 1810 to 
Roanoke, and in 1811 he was stationed on the Salisbury Cir- 
cuit. Accordingly he took his appointment ; but before he had 
gone twice round his circuit he was attacked with a pain in the 
head, which at times produced symptoms of delirium, and 
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obliged him to have recourse to a physician. He continued to 
receive medical aid until about the middle of August, at which 
time, having somewhat regained his strength, he resumed his 
labors, and was sent by the presiding elder to the Yadkin 
Circuit, where he continued to travel, and sometimes preached. 
In November he was more severely afflicted, and suffered the 
loss of sight, which continued more or less until his dissolution. 

About five weeks before he died he preached his last sermon 
at Mrs. Gordon’s. His complaint increasing, was productive 
of swelling, accompanied with a difficulty of breathing. About 
two weeks before his death he went to William Shepherd’s, in 
Surry county, North Carolina, where we hope he ended his 
labors and sorrows together, on the 26th of December, 1811. 

It is well known that Nathan Wheedon had his peculiari- 
ties, but those who were best acquainted with him believed 
him to be a man of God. This he evinced a few hours before 
his departure; conversing with a friend, he said: “ Last night 
I felt the pains of death, but Iam not afraid to die.” It is 
worthy of remark here, that notwithstanding all the symptoms 
of delirium that had appeared, there was nothing sinful in any 
thing he said or did, and it was believed he was perfectly in 
his senses the night before he left this abode of sorrow. 
Wheedon is gone where the wicked cease to trouble, and the 
weary are forever at rest. 


8. JESSE PINNELL, who was born, October 27th, 1783, in 
Culpepper county, Virginia, and professed to be converted on 
the 4th day of June, 1804. He was admitted into the travel- 
ing connection in 1805, and graduated to elders’ orders; soon 
after which his health began to fail, and he continued to 
decline, and died on the 8rd day of February, 1812, in the 
twenty-ninth year of his age. Jesse Pinnell was a young man 
of a blameless and harmless character, and gave satisfactory 
proof of the soundness of his conversion, and the genuineness 
of his experience as a Christian and as a minister of the Gospel. 
His affliction being lingering and his decline gradual, as is 
common in a consumption, he testified constantly to his intimate 
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friends that God’s grace was sufficient for him ; and he declared 
while he could whisper, that he was happy, happy ! 


4, Lansrorp WuitTine. — For want of correct information, 
we are not able to say when or where he was born; but it 
appears that he was made a subject of the converting grace of 
God, and became a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
about the year 1804. He entered the traveling connection in 
1808, and was appointed to labor on Plattsburg Circuit ; 
in 1809 he was stationed on Dunham; 1810 on Thurman; at 
the Conference in 1811 he volunteered to accompany Bishcp 
McKendree to the Western Conference. After his departure 
from New York he was taken sick on board the sloop, in 
which there were a number of preachers returning from Con- 
ference. Upon consultation, it was thought best to put him 
on shore at Poughkeepsie, for the purpose of obtaining medical 
aid, and he was accordingly put on shore Thursday evening, and 
committed to the care of Dr. James Covell. On the next day 
it was discovered that his disorder was the small-pox, which 
it seems he had taken while attending the Conference in New 
York, and which proved to be of the confluent kind. His 
disorder was severe and its progress rapid, so that it termi- 
nated in death the Monday evening following, being the 4th 
of June, 1811, about the 25th year of his age. 

In all the relations which he filled among us, as a private 
member of the Church, and as a traveling preacher, he was a 
young man of exemplary piety, and highly respected by those 
who knew him. In him the graces of the Spirit shone with a 
peculiar lustre, and the tenor of his life seemed to be a living 
and practical comment on the gospel of Jesus Christ, his 
divine Master. Seriousness, quietness, meekness, and patience 
were some of his peculiar excellencies, and in him these were 
seen in that degree which is seldom equalled, and perhaps 
never exceeded. His last illness, which terminated the mortal 
scene, was short and severe, and of a nature to give but little 
opportunity for conversation about the things of God, he not 
being able to converse without great pain; yet there was op- 
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portunity enough for him to express his firm confidence in his 
Redeemer, and the glorious hope of eternal life through Him. 
From his conversation, which was solemn and savory (as 
reported by those who were with him), we conclude that there 
is no room left to doubt that he has made a happy exchange 
of a world of sorrow and pain for a world of joy, peace, and 
everlasting happiness ; where pain, sorrow, affliction, and death 
are all done away. 

Thus faithfully lived and triumphantly died our beloved 
brother, Lansford Whiting. May all his surviving brethren 
follow him as he followed Christ, that they may be prepared 
to rejoin him in the more fair region and happy clime above. 


5. SAMUEL THomAs. It was in early life that this man of 
God became acquainted with the power of religion, through 
the instrumentality of the Methodist preachers, and became a 
member of the Society in the infant state of Methodism, in the 
State of New Jersey, where he then lived. After he married, 
his house for many years was a welcome home for the preachers 
that came into the neighborhood where he resided. For a 
number of years he was an acceptable local preacher, during 
which time (the latter part especially) his mind wes much ex- 
ercised about traveling; feeling an ardent desire to be more 
extensively useful in the Church of God. He at length found 
his way clear, and entered into the traveling connection in the 
year 1796, wherein he continued till he was called from his 
labors to enjoy the reward of the faithful. During the time 
he was able to travel and fulfil the duties of a preacher on a 
circuit, he filled the following stations with respectability and 
usefulness: In 1796 and 1797 he was stationed on Flanders 
circuit; 1798 on Elizabethtown circuit; 1799 on Freehold ; 
1800 and 1801, Newburg; 1802 on Bethel; 1803 on Eliza- 
bethtown; 1804 and 1805 on Freehold ; 1806 he was consid- 
ered as supernumerary, and was stationed in Brooklyn, and in 
1807 in New York. He now became so debilitated that in 
1808 he was considered as superannuated or worn out, so that 
he received no more stations from the Bishop and Conference, 
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and seldom preached afterward. While he had strength of 
body to travel and discharge the duties of a circuit preacher, 
he saw with delight the work of the Lord prosper through his 
instrumentality ; and on several circnits in particular there was - 
a great and glorious outpouring of God’s Spirit. Many were 
awakened and converted to God, and large additions were 
made to the Church.. He was strongly attached to the doc- 
trines and discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
was ever considered as a strict diseiplinarian where he had 
the charge of a circuit. Naturally he was a man of a slender 
constitution, in consequence of which he often labored with 
much bodily pain and weariness. He was a man subject to 
dejection, and frequently tempted and buffeted by the devil, 
so that truly it may be said that he lived a suffering life ; but 
his end was peace. He was a man of great prayer, and dili- 
gent in reading, meditation, and searching the Holy Seriptures: 
this was obvious to those among whom he preached. A 
preacher once speaking of a fall which he had from his 
horse, said it put him in mind of what he had heard father 
Thomas (as he called him) say, that he never mounted his 
horse without commending himself and horse to God by 
prayer; for he firmly believed that the providence of God ex- 
tended to all events. In the fall of the year 1811 he thought 
* it his duty to remove with his daughter and son-in-law and 
their family to Cincinnati, in the State of Ohio, from whence 
he wrote back to his friends, expressing himself well pleased 
with that frontier country, and especially with the prosperous 
state of religion in those parts, which, but a few years past, 
were only inhabited by the tawny savage and prowling wild 
beasts; but now this wilderness hath budded, and blossometh 
as the rose. 

Through the course of last winter and spring he had several 
severe bilious attacks, the last of which terminated in death, 
within three days after he was taken ill. During the short 
time of his last sickness, he said but little, though he appeared 
to be perfectly sensible; yet what he did say gave full 
evidence that he was dying in the Lord. When the awful 
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messenger came, he calmly submitted to his stroke without a 
sigh or groan. Blessed are those who die in the Lord from 
henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow them. O may we, who 
survive him, be followers of those who, through faith and 
patience, do now inherit the promises ! 


6. GREENLEAF R. Norris, who died in the 28th year of 
his age, on the 29th of September, 1811, at the house of Mr. 
Richard Boardman, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, where he 
experienced the most humane attention and friendly treatment. 
He was born in the town of Epping, State of New Hampshire, 
and professed faith in Christ when about twenty-one years of 
age. He entered the work of the ministry in his twenty- 
third year, and labored on New London, Tolland, Ash- 
burnham, and Proyidence circuits, one each year; and after he 
received elders’ orders he was stationed in Boston, where in 
the winter of 1810 he took a violent cold, which laid the 
foundation of a consumption with which he died. In the 
beginning of his illness he was much distressed in spirit, but 
soon experienced consolation of mind. Some days before his 
death he was much elevated, and praised God with a loud 
voice; and he retained his confidence, with very little inter- 
mission, until the closing scene. Have we not then good 
Scriptural ground to hope that he has gone to the abode of 
the blest, to join in the song of the hundred forty and four 
thousand, to praise God and the Lamb for ever and ever ? 

As a minister he was acceptable and useful. He was well 
read in the Scriptures, engaging and easy in his address, so 
that he was generally heard with pleasure and profit. But his 
warfare is accomplished; he has ceased from his labors, and 


his works do follow him. 
1813. 


Question 13. Who have died this year ? 
1. THomas Brancu, a native of Preston, in Connecticut. 
He commenced traveling in the winter of 1800, and con- 
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tinued until June, when he was received at the New York 
Conference, and filled the following stations: 1801, Vershire 
Circuit ; 1802, Lunenburg; 1803, Landaff; 1804, Pomfret ; 
1805, New London ; 1806, was appointed presiding elder of 
New London district ; 1807 he presided:on Vermont district, 
where he continued four years successively, notwithstanding 
the greatest part of his time he suffered great affliction from 
bodily infirmities. In 1811 he was considered as a supernu- 
merary, and being advised by physicians, and in hopes of re- 
gaining his health by a change of climate, he set out with an 
intention to go to the Western Conference, having requested 
an appointment or station in that part of the work; accord- 
ingly he was appointed on Marietta Circuit in 1812; and 
although he almost reached the place, his strength failed ; and 
after being confined some time, he slept in peace. 

Thomas Branch died in the State of Pennsylvania, in the 
month of June; an Israelite indeed, in life and in death. 
Who ever saw him out of the gravity and sincerity of a Chris- 
tian minister? always apparently collected and recollected—a 
child of affliction and a son of resignation: how loved and 
honored of God and men! For several years a member of 
our connection, and secretary of the New England Conference. 
He died on his way to the western country, and to the Ohio 
Conference. Rest, rest, weary dust! Rest, weary spirit, with 
the Father of spirits, and live forever! After great heaviness, 
through manifold temptations, the Sun of Righteousness shone 
bright upon his soul, as persons that visited him could witness, 
and that he departed in triumph and consolation, 


2. JOHN CRANE, who was born in 1787, in a station called 
Katen’s station, about two miles below Nashville, in Tennes- 
see. Lewis Crane, the father of John Crane, was among the 
first settlers in Cumberland, and likewise among the first 
fruits of Methodism in this part; hence we may calculate that 
John Crane, though born in troublesome times, occasioned by 
the Indians, (born in a fort, where there were fears entertained, 
at times, that all the inhabitants of Cumberland would be 
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massacred by the merciless savages,) was éarly taught the fear 
of the Lord. At six years of age he appeared to be under the 
influence of religious impressions that he never altogether lost. 
At twelve years of age he was one of the subjects of the great 
revival in Cumberland, at which time he experienced a clear 
manifestation of the love of God in the pardon of his sins. 

He was certainly among the most remarkable youths of his 
age, for when only twelve years old, he frequently exhorted 
the people of his acquaintance, and others, to turn to God and 
seek salvation of their souls; and with no small effect, for the 
tears were frequently seen to start from their eyes while this 
amiable boy was (like young Samuel) speaking for the Lord. 
At the age of twenty he was admitted on trial in the traveling 
connection, and in 1807 traveled six months on Holston Cir- 
cuit, and the other six months on French Broad, where he was 
nonored and blessed of God; for he was made an instrument 
to bring many to the knowledge of salvation, by faith in Jesus 
Christ. In 1808 he was stationed in the State of Ohio, on 
Deer Creek Circuit, where he met with the approbation of the 
preachers and people, and we have reason to believe he was the 
means of doing much good. At the Conference at Liberty 
Hill, for 1809, he was admitted into full connection and 
ordained deacon, and that year was stationed on a new circuit 
in Upper Louisiana, in the fork of Mississippi, where he 
had the honor of doing the work of an apostle in some sense, 
in planting the gospel and raising a church in the wilderness. 

In 1810 he rode Cold Water and Missouri circuits together, 
where he had frequently to swim his horse across the Missouri 
River; but he endured hardnessasa good soldier of Jesus Christ. 
Tn 1811 he was ordained elder, and stationed on Green River 
Circuit, where his name will long be precious, and recollected 
with pleasing emotions of love and gratitude. In 1812 he was 
stationed on Duck River Circuit, where hundreds flocked to 
hear him preach, by night and by day, while the earth seemed 
to be shaken to its very centre by the repeated shocks of 
earthquakes. 

He continued to travel and preach till the end or near the 
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end of J anuary, or about the first of February, when he ceased 
from over much fat gue, and a very severe cold, which termi- 
nated in an inflammation of the lungs, and about the 14th of 
February death sounded the retreat. He died at the house of 
Mr. Mitchell, on Duck River, with much confidence in the 
Lord. Not long before he expired he died away, and it was 
thought his spirit had fled ; but in a little time he revived, and 
cried out, “ What hath brought me back? I have been on 
the very margin of heaven.” About three hours before he left 
the world his father arrived. He said, ‘‘O father, I love you, 
but I have a Father in the kingdom of heaven; I shall soon 
be with Him—I have not a doubt of my acceptance with God 
—my body will soon be laid low in the dust, but this mortal 
shall put on immortality.” He exhorted the people around 
him to meet him in heaven; while he, with calmness, bid them 
a last and long farewell. So died our highly esteemed and 
much beloved John Crane. 

We have no reason to doubt but that he rests from all his 
Jabors, with glorified millions in the paradise of God. He 
was aman of a delicate constitution, and a slender habit of body. 
He possessed good preaching abilities; and the best of all, 
he adorned the profession he made, as a Christian and Chris- 
tian minister, both living and dying. 


3. JacoB RumpxH, who was born in the State of South 
Carolina, Orangeburg district, January 9th, 1777, of respect- 
able parents. His father was among the first in those parts 
who opened his house to our ministers, and his family has been 
greatly blessed. The seed sown began visibly to appear in 
1800. In the year 1807 the power of God began more 
wonderfully to be displayed in the family. In the night of 
the 18th of January, Jacob became the subject of converting 
grace ; on the 3d of June, 1808, he received license to preach. 
On the 25th of July he began to travel, under the direction of 
the presiding elder. In 1809 he was received by Conference, 
and stationed on Bush River Circuit; in 1810 on Rocky 
River Circuit, South Carolina ; 1811, in Columbia; 1812, in 
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Charleston, where he died on the 11th of September following, 
of a bilious fever. His worldly prospects were flattering, and 
a number of difficulties were thrown in his way to prevent his 
entering the vineyard of the Lord: after painful struggles he 
gave up all, and cheerfully obeyed his call to the work. Few 
have entered more heartily and solemnly: and thus he con- 
tinued, 

He was abstemious, steady, studious, and uniform; much in 
prayer and meditation. In discipline, strict and persevering ; 
reproving whatever he believed to be sinful, great or small— 
dead to the world, so that it was difficult to persuade him to 
receive any pecuniary aid from the church; and when pre- 
vailed on to accept it, he applied the whole to charitable pur- 
poses. His peculiar attention to the instruction of children 
merits imitation. He was made the happy instrument of the 
conversion of numbers, both before and after he entered the 
traveling ministry ; indeed, his whole study was the glory of 
God and the good of souls. Who can remember a trifling 
word he ever spoke, after he commenced an ambassador for 
Christ? The last sacramental occasion he attended was made 
a peculiar blessing to him. ‘This day,” said he, (at com- 
munion,) “the Lord hath enabled me to be perfectly willing 
to die in Charleston.” On his death-bed his whole mind 
seemed to be taken up with spiritual things, and the good of 
the Church. His last illness was severe ; nevertheless, he bore 
it without a murmur. His colleague in the ministry ques- 
tioned him the day before his death about his experience. He 
professed to have received great manifestations of divine grace, 
but not the witness of full sanctification. After close exhorta- 
tion on this article, he left him wrestling in earnest prayer for 
that blessing, which he continued until about midnight, when 
he told a local preacher who sat up with him, “ My soul is 
pure,’—and from this time, while he had his reason, as it 
related to himself, his prayers were turned into praises; but 
they were still offered up for the Church and kingdom of Christ 
in the world. he smiles of peace and triumph rested on his 
countenance in the moment of dissolution. His pious deport- 
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ment and profitable counsel will live long in the memory of 
the faithful. 


4, Jesse Brown, who was a native of Virginia, born in 
Amherst county, July 17, 1782. He was early impressed 
with the importance of religion, but as he advanced in life 
became more careless, until 1806, when under the preaching of 
the Methodists he was powerfully awakened ; soon after which 
(at a camp-meeting) he was happily converted to God, and 
joined the society. In 1808 he was licensed to preach as a 
local preacher ; in 1809 he was recommended to the Conference 
held at Tarborough, North Carolina, where he was admitted 
on trial as a traveling preacher, and appointed to Neuse Cir- 
cuit. In 1810 he was appointed to Haw River; in 1811, to 
Brunswick ; and in 1812, to Buckingham, where he remained 
but a short time before he was taken sick, and went home, 
where he continued until he died, November 8, 1812. 

He was a man of piety and zeal, and while he was able he 
labored abundantly. He was acceptable in all the circuits 
where he traveled ; a man of affliction, especially the last year 
he traveled; but as his afflictions increased, his joy and confi- 
dence also increased ; he was perfectly resigned to the will of 
God, and patiently and joyfully sustained his sufferings. He 
was a witness of the perfect love of God, and professed to 
retain its sanctifying influence as long as he lived, continuing 
to praise God while he had breath. ‘Thus lived and thus died 
our beloved brother Brown, and we have no doubt but his 
labors and his sufferings ended together. ‘ Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his.” 


5. W1LLIAM Young, who was a native of Virginia, Wash- 
ington county, born May 16, 1786. He became seriously 
inclined in 1805, and through the instrumentality of the 
Methodists was powerfully converted to God. In 1807 he 
began to exhort his fellow-sinners to repentance; and in the 
fall of the year 1808 he was admitted into the traveling con- 
nection, at the Conference held at Liberty Hill. 
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December 17, 1811, riding down the Ohio River from Cin- 
cinnati to-North Bend, facing an extreme cold wind, he caught 
a violent cold, which affected his previously injured lungs, 
throwing him into a hectic fever, which terminated in a pul- 
monary consumption, by which, on the 20th of July, 1812, he 
changed worlds, and I have not a remaining doubt but he now 
shouts in glory, William Young was naturally of a strong 
mind and very retentive memory, capable of great improve- 
ments. Though his manner of preaching was injurious to 
himself, and not graceful to his hearers, yet he was so pious 
and humble that good men loved him, and so meek and courte- 
ous that non-professors loved his presence and yielded to his 
conversation ; and while able to travel, he was one of the most 
useful men we had. He never traveled a circuit without a 
revival; by his prayers of faith, and visiting from house to 
house, he effected what others often leave undone with splendid 
talents. A continual growing anxiety for the salvation of 
souls, no doubt, laid the foundation for his death, and then 
hastened his dissolution. 

Sometimes dejection of mind depressed bim in his last 
illness; and deep anguish of body made him manifest signs 
and express fears that he lacked that degree of patience and 
resignation which was his privilege. Being greatly emaciated, 
he lamented the loss of those wonderful displays of divine love 
he had enjoyed while in health and animal spirits; but to the 
last he would pray, clapping his hands and shouting praises, 
notwithstanding his physician, cough, and friends all forbid 
him. 

Three days before his death he rode half a mile to a newly 
laid out camp-ground, where the people had been adjusting 
their tents, and were waiting the service. He viewed the 
tents, surveyed the stand, looked round on the people, and 
burst into tears; turning his horse, he uttered these words: 
“‘T am done with these things now — I shall be at camp-meet- 
ing no more.” So it was, for before the meeting closed he 
expired. 

I have observed that some of our most useful young men 
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are called off before the flower is well blown. These provi- 
dences are mysterious. Relations, congregations, and circuits 
mourn the loss: but we have no reason to mourn ; they are 
taken from the evils to come. Let us rather follow their ex- 
ample, emulate their piety and usefulness; for it may be the 
will of Him who doeth all things well, to call the most unex- 
pected among us. Then, O then, let us be prepared ! 


6. Lastey Marruews. Extract of a letter from: Isaac 
Robbins to Bishop Asbury :—“'This announces to you the 
departure of our respected and beloved friend and brother, 
Lasley Matthews, from a state of affliction, to the rest prepared 
for those who die in the Lord. On Wednesday, the 24th of 
March, he reached my house from brother E. Sandford’s, on 
his way to the Baltimore Conference: being unable to alight, 
two men took him from his horse into the house, when he ob- 
served to me, ‘I have now come to a point; I shall go no 
farther.’ IT was unable to attend him with the constancy that 
he required, which made it necessary for him to be removed 
to brother John Sloan’s, where every attention was paid to 
him by both brother and sister Sloan that could be paid had 
he been their own child, until this moruing at twenty-five 
minutes past 9 o’clock, when brother Tidings and myself min- 
istered the last sad office of closing his eyes in death. I was 
frequently with him after his removal to brother Sloan’s, and 
it is with heartfelt satisfaction that I can tell you, there was 
never more patience manifestly exercised in any I ever saw 
than in him, through all his affliction; but better than all, 
when I conversed with him, he told me not a doubt rested for 
a moment on his mind of his acceptance, through the bound- 
less merits of the adorable Redeemer, the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
that the fear of death was taken away, and whether to live or 
die, the will of the Lord be done; that he could declare, with 
eternity in view, that he fully believed in the doctrines he had 
been preaching ; and once observed, with a faltering voice, 
when he could no longer articulate (by putting my ear to: his 
mouth, I could find that he was attempting to say,) ‘Glory — 
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praise Him — my Jesus, come!’ and about ten minutes before 
the mortal pang, his eyes and countenance expressed the most 
lively sense of joy I ever saw in a mortal. 

“In a conversation with him at my own house, the day be- 
fore he removed, I obtained from him the following informa- 
tion :—That in the year 1774, the year before the war, he was 
somewhere about sixteen or seventeen years old, not then 
eighteen certain, quite a young lad (his father and mother were 
both Roman Catholics); that his mother did a good part in 
teaching him the fear of the Lord ; that when quite young, not 
more than seven or eight years of age, he remembered to be 
powerfully convicted, and ever retained on his mind a fear to 
swear. He dated his turning to God while in the army (in 
the fall of the year that Cornwallis was taken at Yorktown in 
Virginia), through the instrumentality of brother Joseph 
Chieuvront, who used to carry a Bible in his pocket and read 
to him, and converse with him on the great things pertaining 
to the kingdom of God. As near as he could remember, it 
was three or four years after God blessed his soul before he 
began to preach Jesus and call sinners to repentance — that he 
had been a regular traveling preacher twenty-seven Conference 
years. He wished when he died to have but little more said 
about him than, ‘Lasley Matthews died in peace, universal 
peace ; for I feel universal peace in my soul.’ Ue observed, 
if he had been useful to any, it will be known in the great day 
of eternity. 

“He has left a will, desiring that his horse, saddle, bridle, 
saddle-bags, cloak, great coat, and his wearing apparel, be sold 
after his death, and the nett amount paid to the treasurer of 
the charter fund. My heart says, Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his. He filled the fol- 
lowing stations: Sussex, 1786; Berkeley, 1787; Redstone, 
1788 ; Clarksburg, 1789 ; Greenbrier, 1790; Clarksburg, 1791; 
Ohio, 1792; Huntingdon, 1793 ; Winchester, 1794; Berkeley, 
1795; Carlisle, 1796; Montgomery, 1797; West Wheeling, 
1798 ; Calvert, 1799 ; Little Kanawha, 1800; Pittsburg, 1801; 
Redstone, 1802; Ohio, 1803 ; Montgomery, 1804; Greenbrier, 
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1805; Lancaster, 1806; Alleghany, 1807; Carlisle, 1808; 
Prince George’s and St. Mary’s, 1809; Severn, 1810; Alle- 
ghany, 1811; Lancaster, 1812. It is presumed that Lasley 
Matthews was a native of the west of Ireland, county not 
ascertained.” 


7. Joun Smitru, who was born March the 10th, 1758, in 
Kent county, Maryland. On the 9th of June, 1780, he was 
converted to God; in the year 1784 he was received on triah 
in the traveling connection, and afterward traveled the follow- 
ing cirenits: New Hope, Redstone, Greenbrier, Cecil, Talbot, 
Milford, Somerset, Annamessex twice, Caroline and Dover, 
when he became supernumerary for several years, and after- 
ward superannuated until his death, having been from the 
beginning a man of a slender and delicate constitution. His 
last ilness was long and trying, but during the whole of it he 
was a pattern of patience and resignation: his language was, 
“Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly ; take my enraptured soul 
away. Iam not afraid to die; I long to be dissolved, and see 
ithe face of God without a dimming veil between — death has 
Jost his sting”’ Thus died our beloved brother, John Smith, 
on the 10th day of May, 1812, in the fifty-fifth year of his 
age, at Chestertown, in his native county. To depart and be 
with Christ is far better. 


8. Ropert Hrissarp, who was born, February 8, 1787, in 
ithe town of Coxsackie, in the county of Greene, and State of 
New York. When he was five years of age, his parents 
removed to Amenia, in Dutchess county, where he was made 
a-subject of the grace of God in the fifteenth year of his age, 
and about one year afterward he professed to receive the bless- 
ing of sanctification ; he then removed to Ulster county, near 
the Delaware River, and when he was about twenty-one he 
received license asa local preacher. At the Annual Confer- 
-ence held for 1809 be was admitted on trial as a traveling 
preacher, and appointed to Granville circuit, where he labored 
wwith considerable acceptance and suceess. At a Conference 
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held in Pittsfield, 1810, he was elected and ordained a deacon 
in consequence of his offering himself as a missionary for the 
province of Lower Canada, where he continued to labor for 
the space of two years. He then returned to the Conference 
held in Albany, 1812, where he was elected to the office and 
ordained an elder, and consented to return to the province of 
Lower Canada, notwithstanding the difficulties which he knew 
must attend him under the then existing circumstances. He 
found his way to his circuit, which was Ottawha, where he 
continued to labor until the 7th of October, when, having 
heard that the preachers appointed to St. Francis circuit had 
not gone to their station in consequence of the war, he, feeling 
an anxious concern for the spiritual welfare of that people, 
resolved to pay them a visit: on his way, in the River St. 
Lawrence, some distance below Montreal, he was unfortunately 
drowned in attempting to cross the ferry, on the 10th of 
October, 1812. His horse escaped to the shore, but the last 
that was seen of him, he was sinking with his arms extended 
toward heaven: the most diligent search was made for his 
body, but it could not be found. 

When our brother Hibbard entered the traveling connection 
as a probationer, appearances were somewhat unpromising : he, 
however, soon convinced us that he possessed an improvable 
mind, being studious and indefatigable in the labor of the 
ministry. He increased greatly in gifts and usefulness. We 
may venture to estimate his worth by the strong and extensive 
attachment of the people among whom he labored. His up- 
right life and holy devout exercises were a constant comment 
on the pure gospel he preached. Before he set out on his in- 
tended visit, and on his way, he appeared to have a presenti- 
ment of his approaching dissolution ; he was unusually serious 
and solemn, and spake much upon the nearness of death, and 
the great necessity of being always ready, as also of his pleas- 
ing hope of heaven. With these views, feelings, and senti- 
ments, he entered the watery grave, to rise again to glorious 
immortality at the last day. 
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9. Joun Russex, son of Abraham Russel, Esq., was born 
in the city of New York, January 11, 1789, where he spent 
the early part of his life under the instruction of his pious 
parents, by whom he was well informed in the doctrines and 
discipline of the Bible. 

At the age of eighteen he was truly convinced of his lost 
estate by nature, and the necessity of a change of heart. Some 
time in September 1807, at a camp-meeting held at Croton, 
after many cries, which he offered up to the gracious Redeemer, 
amidst the sympathies and prayers of many who were kneeling 
around him, his animal powers were for a while suspended, 
and he sunk down in deep distress; soon after which one 
present repeated the words of the poet :— 


“Give joy or grief, give ease or pain, 
Take life or friends away ; 
But let me find them all again 
In that eternal day.” 


He immediately arose and testified that God, for Christ’s sake, 
had pardoned his sins; and now, being filled with joy and 
peace in believing, he praised God aloud. From thence- 
forward his life and conversation comported with the Gospel 
he professed. It was soon manifest that he was eminently 
useful in prayer-meetings and other religious exercises.’ Im- 
pelled by fervor of soul, he became more and more engaged to 
promote the honor of God, and diffuse light and the knowledge 
of experimental religion wherever he went. But John found 
even this exercise too circumscribed for his capacious desires ; 
he therefore made several excursions in the course of the year 
1809, principally with the preachers on Long Island circuit. 
He now became deeply impressed with a sense of duty, and of 
his call to the ministry ; accordingly he offered himself as a 
candidate to the ensuing yearly Conference held at Pittsfield, 
1810. He was received and appointed to Redding circuit ; 
1811 he was appointed to Ulster, and at the Conference in 
1812 he was admitted into full connection, elected and 
ordained a deacon, and appointed to Croton, where he traveled 
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but a short time ; for such was his indisposition of body, that 
he was not able to endure the fatigues of a traveling preacher, 
He therefore returned to his father’s house, where he met his 
fate, after a lingering illness of about six months, which 
proved to be a consumption. 

When all hope of recovery had subsided, he scemed exer- 
cised with doubts with regard to his call to the ministry, as he 
expected soon to be called hence, to labor no more for souls. 
One of the preackers who visited him exhorted him to seek for 
the abiding witness of the Holy Spirit, the blessing of perfect love 
and resignation. A fews days after, as he lay in his bed, he 
spoke to his friend and said, “TI have found that love which 
casteth out fear.” Ever after this he retained his confidence in 
God, always resigned, always happy. He continued to testify 
to his friends of the goodness of Christ, and the comforts of 
the Holy Ghost, and on the 5th day of May, 1813, he fell asleep 
in Jesus, with asure and certain hope of a resurrection to eternal 
life through Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever and ever. 


10. EBENEZER WHITE, a native of Massachusetts, town of 
Blanford, Hampshire county, born the 18th of May, 1770. 
He was converted to God in the twenty-fourth year of his age, 
and a few weeks after became a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He soon became an exhorter, then a local 
preacher, which office he maintained four years. He entered 
the itinerant ministry in 1802, and filled eleven stations in the 
Genesee Conference, in a manner that has attached dignity to 
his character, which will brighten in eternity, and has pro- 
duced great good in the church; a, truth this which many 
witnesses with glad hearts stand ready to confirm, in all the 
stations he filled. 

He had naturally a robust constitution, but in consequence 
of a fractured limb his future life was marked with affliction. 
This stroke of divine Providence he received as an admonition 
from heaven, which fell upon him while he was questioning 
his call to travel and preach the Gospel. His daily sufferings 
taught him the bitter consequences of disobedience, and proved 
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aspur to hasten him along in his religious course. He was 
devoted to the work of the Lord; he denied himself, he left 
all—the ties of affection toward his deer family, though 
strong, did not draw him from the duties of his charge. He 
made it the business of his life to point sinners to Christ, and 
to build up the church of Christ in holiness and truth, in 
which his soul delighted. He counted not his own life dear, 
so that he might please God, who called him to the ministry, 
and be instrumental in doing good to his fellow-men; for he 
labored, traveling through storms, heat and cold, when his 
infirmities indicated dissolution near. Many, in his condition, 
would have pleaded exemption from these laborious duties ; 
but his ardent soul, burning with an immortal flame, could not 
rest; when he was not able to preach standing on his feet, he 
stood on his knees, and in that humble posture declared the 
whole counsel of God. 

As a ministerial character, he was deservedly esteemed as a 
father and a pattern; he was plain, artless, and solemn in his 
style and address; he never studied to ring the ear with 
pleasant sounds, nor dazzle the eye with shining things. His 
aim was at the heart, and the heart he won; conscience seldom 
slept where he preached. He was a plain, practical preacher ; 
he loved the souls of men, and would not be denied. He 
went deep and swam far in the Gospel sea, and from its golden 
treasure, through the vehicle of his heart, he brought forth 
things new and old. He was a faithful shepherd; he never 
carried sand instead of salt to the flock, nor flowers instead of 
fruit; but he fed them, after the great Shepherd’s example, 
with the words of eternal life. He was not only a preacher in 
the pulpit, but out of it; was instant in season and out of 
season, reproving, exhorting, &c.; and one essential trait in 
his ministerial character, which distinguished him as eminently 
useful, was his unwearied labors in catechising and instructing 
children ; his toil was crowned with marvellous success, and 
his happy soul has often been transported by hearing children 
of from eight years old and upward singing hesannas in the 
temple, and praising God. He was a lover of order in the 
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church, and under his administration of discipline, which was 
strict and mild, the church always flourished like a garden of 
lilies. Our beloved brother White was eminent both as a 
Christian and a Christian minister. He ascended high in the 
kingdom of grace; possessed great faith, humility, zeal, and 
love ; and in the elevation of his soul in spiritual things, he 
learned to count all things below as dross. He was devoted, 
and always appeared happy. He was a good counsellor, a 
consoling friend, prudent in judgment, reserved in conver- 
sation, discreet in behavior, and patient in suffering. He 
was a great blessing, not only to his family, but also to the 
chureh of Christ. 

But Brother White is no longer ours; he has gone to receive 
his reward, and left us to pursue our journey and toil alone. 
He was cut down in the midst of his labors, called away in the 
time of Gospel harvest, when, to human judgment, he was 
most wanted. We could not think that he would have been 
demanded of us so soon; but thisis the Lord’s doing! O the 
depths both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how un- 
searchable are His ways, and His judgments past finding out! 
Truly great and marvellous are Thy works, Lord God Al- 
mighty! just and true are Thy ways, thou King of saints! 
The Lord knew what was best for him and us. He is taken 
from the evil to come. For some time before his death he was 
impressed with the idea that he had not long to continue with 
us, which he expressed to several congregations in language like 
this: —“It seems that I am now delivering my last message 
to you.” About three days before he died, he preached from 
these words :—“ There remaineth therefore a rest for the people 
of God.” He was much engaged, and very happy. That 
proved his farewell discourse ; that ended his ministerial labors. 

He was attacked by the prevailing epidemic, which in about 
three days terminated his useful life. On the same day that 
he expired he joined with the family in prayer, and ate at the 
table with them in the morning; and about half an hour 
before he died he raised the window of his room to reprove 
some children who were playing in the street (it being the 
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Sabbath day); soon after he lay down, and his unusual 
breathing alarmed the family, who were in the other part of 
the house; they ran in and found him expiring: he was so 
far gone that he could not speak. The commissioned angel 
of mortality blew out the taper of life, and he calmly sunk 
into the slumbers of death, without astruggle ora groan. He 
died May the 9th, at the house of Mr. Abraham Lippett, in 
Harwich, in the forty-third year of his age. 

He has Jeft.a widow and six children to mourn the heavy 
loss, but the Lord is their comforter. The widow and three 
of the children are disciples of Christ. 


1814. 


Question 13. Who have died this year ? 

1. Ratpx Lotspeicu. He was of German descent, born 
in Culpepper county, Virginia; but removed with his father’s 
family to the State of Tennessee, where he was called to preach 
the Gospel. His natural abilities were not extraordinary ; but 
being deeply pious, and very studious, he became deservedly 
esteemed as a sound, profitable, Gospel preacher; frequently 
weeping over his congregations, and enforcing his discourses 
with tears. Practical and experimental religion was his theme, 
while his life and conversation were a good comment on the 
truths enforced on others. The fruit of his labors may be 
found on all the circuits he ever rode, and many will praise 
God in heaven that he ever lived in the world. He was ad- 
mitted as a preacher into the traveling connection in 1803, and 
appointed to Salt River and Shelby Circuit ; 1804, Red River ; 
1805 and 1806, French Broad ; 1807, Holston ; 1808, Hock- 
hocking ; 1809 and 1810, Fairfield ; 1811, Deer Creek ; 1812 
and 1813, Scioto. 

His health began to fail nine months before his death; yet 
he continued to travel till three or four weeks before his dis- 
solution, when he was advised to leave his circuit. He then 
applied to a physician; but his complaint bid defiance to med- 
ical aid ; an inflammation turned to a mortification of the kid- 
neys, which terminated in death, June 15, 1813. 
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He suffered much for nine or ten days previous to his death, 
but was never heard to complain, but often sung with com- 
posure and joy these lines :— 


Great spoils I shall win 
From death, hell, and sin; 
’Midst outward affliction 
Shall feel Christ within. 


Having called on A. Cummins to adjust his temporal business, 
he told him it was done. On inquiring, and being told what 
money he had left, with a heavenly smile he said, “ That will 
keep my wife and children one year, and the Lord will pro- 
vide.” The day on which he died, being asked how he was, 
he replied, ‘I can only say I am sure of heaven ; not a doubt 
or cloud has appeared since my sickness began.” And just 
before the solemn scene took place, he said to those around 
him, ‘ Tell my old friends, all is well—all is well.” So lived 
and so died our beloved brother Lotspeich, leaving a beloved 
wife and four children to mourn the loss; but let this be their 
consolation,—the Lord hath said to His servants, ‘ Leave thy 
fatherless children; I will preserve them alive; and let thy 
widows trust in me.” 


2. Leroy Mererirr, who was a native of Bedford county, 
Virginia, was recommended and received on trial at the -An- 
nual Conference held at Lynchburg, Virginia, in 1808, and 
was appointed to Amherst Circuit ; where his great zeal, piety, 
and Christian simplicity, secured to him a high seat in the 
affections of his brethren and the public in general. Having 
now an opportunity to read, study, and preach, through dili- 
gent application he began to unveil and exhibit those talents 
which afterward so highly recommended him as a useful and 
acceptable preacher. 

In 1809 he was appointed to Mattamuskeet; in 1810 and 
1811, to Raleigh Circuit ; in 1812, stationed in Newbern; and 
in 1813 in Portsmouth. 

In June he visited his father and friends in Bedford. On 
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his return to Portsmouth he was attacked with the nervous 
fever, near Petersburg, July,14. With much pain and perse- 
verance he reached Mrs. M. Lunsford’s on the 18th, (and told 
her that “he had come to die at her house,”) where he received 
every mark of attention which could be paid to a suffering 
saint. He manifested the greatest degree of resignation to the 
divine will, until Sunday, the 27th, on which auspicious day 
his happy soul took its exit in the triumph of faith, and fled, 
we do not hesitate to say, to an exalted seat in glory. His last 
words were, “I have gained the victory !—come, Lord ; come, 
Lord! I am ready to go!—glory, glory, glory! roll on, 
eternity, eternity, eternity, eternity, eternity, eternity !—roll 
on, ages, ages, ages, ages, ages!” 


3. WiiurAm Miuts. He was born in Monmouth county, 
New Jersey, on the 26th of August, 1747. His parents were 
respectable members of the society of people called Quakers. 
About the year 1776 he obtained a commission in the Ameri- 
can arthy, and during the war was twice taken prisoner; the 
second time he was detained between three and four years, and 
suffered much, being thrown on shipboard, and frequently 
changed from one vessel to another in the West Indies. He 
was in several battles on board the Resolution, of seventy-four 
guns, in which he was afterward carried to Europe, from whence 
he returned home after peace was concluded. 

About the year 1792 the Methodists first preached in the 
neighborhood of Shrewsbury, in East Jersey, near to which 
he then lived. For some time he resisted the solicitations of 
his wife to hear them preach, saying that the Gospel was a 
savor of life unto life or of death unto death, and as his day 
of grace was past, attending on the means thereof would only 
make his condemnation the greater. A remarkable dreain 
(sent, as he believed, from the Lord) convinced him that there 
was mercy for him, and from that time he was regular in his 
attendance on the means of grace, and steadily sought the 
Lord, until he experienced the evidence of his acceptance 
with Him, 
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He was one of the first members of our society in that place. 
But a short time elapsed after his conversion before he began 
to be useful in the vineyard of the Lord, acting first as a class- 
leader and exhorter, and on the 3d of May, 1799, he began to 
preach, and was admitted on trial as a traveling preacher at a 
Conference held in the city of Philadelphia, on the 6th of June, 
1799, and appointed to Milford Circuit in the State of Dela- 
ware; 1800, continued on the same circuit; 1801, was ad- 
mitted into full connection and ordained a deacon and ap- 
pointed to Elizabethtown Circuit, State of New Jersey ; 1802, 
continued on the same circuit; 1803, was ordained an elder, 
and traveled Trenton Circuit; 1804, Flanders (now called 
Asbury Circuit); 1805, Asbury again ; 1806 and 1807, Salem ; 
1808 and 1809, Burlington; 1810, Elizabethtown and Staten 
Island ; 1811 and 1812, Trenton. At the Conference held in 
Philadelphia, 1813, he was appointed to Freehold Circuit. 
Before leaving the city he observed to some relatives, that it 
was on that circuit his labors commenced, and it was very 
probable that there they would end. A presentiment of his 
approaching dissolution appeared to be continually on his 
mind during the latter months of his life. “ Death,” said he 
to his wife, “seems to follow me everywhere I go. I have 
but a short time to live, and must do as much as possible for 
the good of my fellow-mortals.” His zeal for the glory of 
God increased. Before leaving home for the last time, he ap- 
peared anxious respecting his family, asking his wife what she 
would do in case of his decease, and giving her advice about 
his temporal affairs. When he left home on the Ist of De- 
cember, he was apparently as well as usual, and filled all his 
appointments, preaching fervently till a short time before his 
death. On the afternoon of the 4th of December, he left Mr. 
John Lippincott’s, at Long Branch, to go to John Williams, 
Esq., where he met a class; it was a profitable time, and he 
appeared to be uncommonly engaged. On Sunday morning, a 
little before ten o’clock, he returned to Mr. Lippincott’s, (not 
complaining of any indisposition,) and went into a room to 
change his clothes, as the preaching was to commence at 
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half-past ten o’clock, and the people were then collecting ; 
the family, thinking he stayed rather longer than usual, 
went into his room to know the cause of it. He had 
fallen into an apoplectic fit, and appeared to be almost 
deprived of his senses. On being asked if they should send 
for medical aid, he replied, the Lord was the best physician. 
At about twelve o’clock his stupor increased greatly, and at 
six o’clock the next morning he exchanged this world for a 
better. 

Our beloved brother Mills was a most affectionate father 
and husband, a sincere and steady friend, an Israelite indeed, 
(it is believed by those who knew him best,) in whom there 
was no guile; and a very acceptable, and zealous, and suc- 
cessful preacher, under whose ministry there were several 
great revivals of religion in different circuits where he traveled. 
He has gone from his work immediately to his reward, but 
will long live in the memories and hearts of those who have 
been blessed through his labors, and of all that knew him. 


4, Perer Morrartry.—The following memoir was received 
in a letter from Joseph Crawford, addressed to the general 
book stewards: As to our brother Moriarty, deceased, I shall 
make a few small extracts from an old manuscript of his, 
which appears to have been written by himself many years 
ago, in the form of an experience, or journal; in which he 
gives a summary sketch of his life and Christian experience, 
and of his becoming a traveling preacher, &e. He begins by 
saying :— 


I was born in Maryland, Baltimore county, April 27, 1758. My parents 
were Roman Catholics, and my early education was in the Catholic faith ; 
Iwas much inclined to youthful diversions, which I was taught were inno- 
cent, such as fiddling and dancing, &c. I often had very powerful con- 
victions from the Spirit of God. At eleven years of age I was brought to 
the priest (by my parents) to confess my sins, according to the custom of 
the Catholics; as also to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, which I 
was taught to believe was the real body and blood of Christ. I went on 
in this blind way till I was about sixteen years of age, when it pleased 
God to send the people called Methodists into the neighborhood where I 
was born. They soon made a great stir among the people. I was sternly 
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forbidden by my parents, as also warned by my priest, not to hear them, 
as they were a very dangerous people, great deceivers, &c. At length a 
way providentially opened for me to hear them. They seemed more like 
angels than men; yet I concluded they could not be right, because they 
preached that men must know their sins forgiven in this life,in order to 
be happy hereafter; which I thought to be impossible. I continued to 
hear them till it pleased the Lord to open my eyes; I then saw that all 
my confessions to the priest were only delusions of Satan, I was yet in 
the road to hell and destruction with all my sins upon my head: it was 
then said, by priest and people, “ that the Methodists had made me mad,” 
and “that I ought to be restrained from hearing them.” My distress was 
inconceivably great; I was afraid of God and man; I could neither eat, 
drink, nor sleep, for some time, I felt such a pressing load of guilt. My 
father looked upon me as a graccless child, and said by my weeping and 
wailing for my sins I was bringing a disgrace on the family, and threat- 
ened if I did not desist he would turn me away from his house. I applied 
myself to reading the Scriptures, and sought the Lord according to the 
light I had, until the Lord looked upon me in my distress, and spoke 
peace to my troubled soul. I felt, I knew that God was reconciled. After 
this I joined the society, and for several years remained as a private 
member. When about twenty years of age I began to feel much im- 
pressed to call sinners to repentance; upon this subject my trials were 
severe—they so affected me, that by reasonings, and temptations of Satan, 
I almost lost my senses,—my inability to so great a work was constantly 
before me. After a long struggle and a variety of exercises, I gave myself 
up to the work of the ministry in the year 1781. 


He appears to have begun to travel in the interim between 
the yearly Conferences, as his name does not appear in the 
Minutes till 1782, and then he appears remaining on trial. 
For several years he traveled within the limits of what is now 
called the Virginia Conference, since which he has been more 
to the north; and since the year 1787, mostly, if not wholly, 
within what is now called the New York Conference. Here 
he has gone out and in before the flock of God, respected by 
ministers and people, who seem to express but one sentiment. 
He was pious as a Christian, useful and beloved as a minister ; 
even the careless and profane who knew him in life are ready 
to pour upon his tomb the honors his upright life deserved. 

On the day he was interred he was to have held a quarterly 
meeting about three miles from his house. But who can tell 
the consternation of the people, collecting from a large circuit, 
who on the spot met their presiding elder in his coffin! A 
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funeral sermon was delivered by J. C. from Rev. xiv. 12, 13, 
to an attentive, weeping congregation, collected from every 
direction. The circumstance of his death was as follows: 
After attending the May Conference in New York, he set out — 
to return home and to take charge of his district: on his way 
at Somerstown, at the house of Samuel Wilson, (an old friend 
of his,) he was taken with a malignant fever, the 15th of May, 
where he remained for a number of days unable to travel. 
However, on feeling a little relieved by bleeding and medicine, 
he traveled on slowly till he reached his own house in Hills- 
dale, May 25th, where he lingered, though most of the time 
in cheerful hope of recovering, till the night of the 23d of 
June, when, on going to bed, he seemed quite as comfortable 
as he had for some days—he instrected his little son to get his 
horse early next morning, that he might move on moderately, 
and be in time to attend his quarterly meeting, about three 
miles off. In the morning he was perceived to be silent and 
cold; a physician was called in, who pronounced him dead, 
and to have been so for several hours. He had been a travel- 
ing minister ever thirty-two years. 

He was among the oldest of our traveling ministers, and 
held a rank that entitled him to the confidence and the affec- 
tions of the connection ; (I think he never located ;) and no 
doubt but his Lord will pronounce him worthy to wear a 
crown in His kingdom, in which there will be many stars. He 
labored long and labored much to win souls. 

Although he might not have been classed among the 
greatest speakers, certainly he was among the most useful; 
plain in his dress, plain in his manners, and plain and pointed 
in his preaching, upright in all his deportment; in short, his 
life was a constant comment upon the Gospel he preached. He 
was a man who had for many years a series of domestic trials, 
rarely to be met with, which he endured with such patience as 
proved him to be rich in that excellent grace. He delighted 
in good order and discipline; in the latter he was thought by 
some to be rather rigorous. He possessed almost unabating 
health till a few weeks before his death. He was heard to say, 
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two days before he was taken ill, “he could scarce remember 
when he had been out of health.” So soon the firm and 
healthy are cold and silent! That admonition of the adorable 
Jesus speaks loudly, “ Be ye also ready.” 

He has left a widow and four children, three sons’ and one 
daughter; two of the sons have arrived at mature age, the 
other two children are in a dependent minor state. The 
widow is truly to be pitied ; she has been afflicted with fits of 
the paralytic kind for a number of years, so that her reason at 
times is much impaired. 

When Bishop M’Kendree passed through the district he 
appointed Henry Stead to fill his place till the next Conference. 


5. Francis WARD, a native of the county Cork, Ireland, 
where he experienced religion, became a member of the Metho- 
dist Society, and obtained license to preach. He emigrated to 
New York in the year 1801, well recommended. He imme- 
diately joined himself to our Church as a member, and had 
his name enrolled as a licensed preacher. The year following 
he offered himself to Conference for the itinerancy, was re- 
ceived on trial, and appointed to New Rochelle circuit ; in 
1803 and 1804 to Long Island, and to Duchess 1805 and 
1806. Here especially he labored with success. The years 
1807 and 1808 he was stationed in the city of New York, 
where he preached to acceptance. The two following years he 
spent on Long Island, and in 1812 received his appointment 
for Charleston, South Carolina, where he took a fever, which 
was followed with symptoms of dropsy. He returned to the 
north and took a circuit on Long Island, where he partially 
recovered his health, and his friends were flattered with the 
hope, that he would, by the blessing of God, be perfectly re- 
stored ; but in this they were disappointed ; he took a cold 
which brought on a relapse, when after a few weeks’ confine- 
ment at his own house, in Brookhaven, Long Island, he left 
this troublesome world, in peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, leaving an afflicted widow and an only child to 
mourn the loss of his presence and fatherly instruction, and 
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the Church that of one of her elders, in the thirty-ninth year 
of his age. 

Brother Ward was a studious man, a good English scholar, 
and had acquired very considerable knowledge of the dead 
languages. He had read extensively. In doctrines he showed 
uncorruptness; as a preacher and a Christian, he was fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord. Asa minister of the New Testa- 
ment, he brought out of his treasure things new and old. 


6. ABNER CLARK, a young man of an amiable disposition. 
He was born in Salem, in the State of New Hampshire, May 
1, 1788. He lived insensible of the things of God and reli- 
gion until about the twelfth year of his age; after which he 
was awakened to a sense of what he was by nature, and what 
he must be by grace. He embraced religion, through the in- 
strumentality of the Methodist preachers, March 3d, 1807. 
About a year after this great and glorious change took place 
in him, he was recommended to the New England Annual 
Conference, held at New London. He was received, and filled 
the following stations with respectability and usefulness : 
1808, Pomfret, in Connecticut ; 1809, Sandwich, New Hamp- 
shire ; 1810, Pembroke ; 1811, Bridgewater; 1812, Rochester ; 
1813, Falmouth ; where ke was acceptable, much beloved, 
and greatly esteemed as a Christian and Christian minister. 

On the 17th day of January, 1814, being at the house of 
Mr. Stephen Swift, after some conversation with the family on 
the subject of religion, he fell into a train of reflections on the 
goodness and mercy of God toward himself and others. While 
thus musing, his soul was filled with love. He soon began to 
pray and praise aloud, and continued till his strength failed. 
He remarked, that he had never been so unspeakably filled 
with the love of God since the day of his conversion. He 
manifested an earnest desire for the conversion of sinners, and 
prayed for them very fervently, and finally said, “If it is the 
will of God, and my sleeping dust could preach to sinners, I 
should be willing to lay my bones in Falmouth.” The follow- 
ing evening, being taken more unwell, he had symptoms of a 
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fever, but was happily relieved by sweating ; but exposing 
himself too soon, he was taken down with an affection of the 
breast, accompanied with a bilioas fever. Medical aid was 
applied, but in vain. He had his right reason during his 
sickness, with but little intermission of apparent flights, and 
spoke of his approaching death with the utmost composure. 

Not long before his death he declared that he had the fullest 
confidence in the truth of that Gospel which he had preached. 
“ T can lean upon it,” said he, “ for it is the Gospel of Christ ; 
it is the truth of God; it came from heaven.” He suffered 
much in his affliction; but patience, fortitude, peace, and 
resignation, were his constant attendants. 

On the day on which he died, some of his friends about his 
bed informed him that they thought he was dying; he 
replied, “The will of the Lord be done.” A few moments 
afterward he said, “I am going! I am going! Blessed be 
God for victory over sin, the world, and the devil. I have 
gained the victory, and soon expect my disembodied spirit will 
join the band of music above, and bear some humble part in 
praising God, and stand with the hundred and forty-four 
thousand on the sea of glass,” to sing the song of Moses and 
the Lamb. After which he added, “ Mercy and truth have 
met together, righteousness and peace have kissed each other,” 
and then-soon expired, without a struggle or a groan. Thus 
ended the useful life of our beloved brother Clark. He died 
at the house of Mr. Merchant, on the 20th of February, 1814, 
in the 26th year of his age. A crowded audience attended his 
funeral. O let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 


last end be like his! 


7. ANNING OWEN, a native of the State of New York. He 
experienced the pardoning love of God in the early part of his 
life, and soon after attached himself to the Congregational 
Church, and during his stay with them he maintained a 
Christian character; but being dissatisfied with the doctrine 
and discipline of that church, he sought a new home, which he 
found in the Methodist Episcopal Church, in which he con- 
tinued until he was called to join the church triumphant. 
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Soon after he became a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, (feeling divine impressions to warn sinners,) he was 
authorized to proclaim the will of God to a perishing world. 
While he officiated as a local preacher, he was ordained a 
deacon, in the year 1791. In 1795 he was admitted on trial 
as a traveling preacher, and in 1797 was elected and ordained 
an elder. Three years of his traveling he acted as a presiding 
elder, in charge of the Susquehannah district, in the State of 
Pennsylvania. He was a traveling preacher for about nine- 
teen or twenty years, and by a reference to the preceding pages 
of this volume of Minutes, will be seen all the different 
stations to which he was appointed. He traveled extensively 
through the northwestern part of the State of New York, and 
was the first planter of Methodism in many parts of (what is 
now called) the Genesee Conference. 

Anning Owen labored faithfully, and endured much hard- 
ness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ, and has been rendered 
a great blessing to many souls. In 1818, in consequence of 
bodily debility, he received a superannuated relation, in which 
he remained till he expired, at his own house, in the town of 
Ulysses, Cayuga county, in the State of New York, in the 
month of April, 1814, of the prevalent epidemic. His wife 
also, about twelve hours after his decease, followed him to the 
world of spirits. He died in the 63d year of his age. He 
manifested great patience and resignation in the midst of his 
affliction ; his confidence remained firm till his latest struggle. 
He was entirely willing to leave the world, and, without doubt, 
died in peace, and is now receiving the reward of his labors. 
Surely the last end of the good man is peace, 


1815. 


Question 13. Who have died this year ? 

1. Lewis Hopss, who was born in Burke county, Georgia, 
in the month of February, 1783, was converted in 1804, and 
received on trial in the traveling connection at the Conference 
held at Liberty Chapel, Georgia, in December 1808; and in 
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1809 traveled Brunswick circuit; 1810, Broad River; and in 
1811 went a missionary to Mississippi, where he traveled the 
Wilkinson circuit, and continued there till 1812. In 1813 he 
was stationed in the city of New Orleans; and in 1814 
returned to Georgia, where he finished his course. Our be- 
loved brother Hobbs was a young man of deep and uniform 
piety while a private member of society ; and as a minister of 
the Gospel, his simplicity, gravity, zeal, and diligence, has 
perhaps been equaled by few among us. ‘Truly, it may be 
said of him, he counted not his life dear to him so he might 
be instrumental in advancing the Redeemer’s kingdom ; for, 
although he was one of a slender habit, he readily and cheer- 
fully submitted to the inconveniences of a missionary station, 
and the almost incredible difficulties he had to surmount in 
New Orleans, where he became deeply consumptive. In this 
lingering and dying condition he traveled nearly one thousand 
miles (great part of which lay through an almost uninhabited 
wilderness), to his native country, where he arrived in June, 
and departed this life on the 4th of September following, in 
full assurance of endless life. He was for some time a witness 
of that love which casteth out all slavish fear, and reconciled 
him to the dispensations of Providence, as was eminently 
verified in his last illness, by that patience and Christian forti- 
tude with which he bore it all. 

The Sabbath previous to his dissolution, while several of 
his friends were about his bed, he supposed himself to be dying, 
and with every mark of triumphant joy he said, “ I am going, 
but not a missionary; I am going to Jesus!” On Monday 
morning, being visited by a friend, he observed, “I am much 
disappointed, for I expected before this time to have been with 
the shining songsters:” he added, “ When I entered the con- 
nection I gave myself to the Lord and the connection ; I now 
feel no sorrow for having filled the stations to which I was 
appointed, but feel a peculiar consolation in this, that I have 
preached the Gospel to a people who till then had been 
strangers to it.” He continued to decline until the next Sab- 
bath, when, a few minutes previous to his departure, he became 
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a little delirious, and appeared to be in much pain: he then 
requested that he should be turned on his back ; this being 
done, he appeared to suffer much less: but even in the midst 
of his momentary delirium and dying pangs, his mind was 
employed in the great work of his calling. Heasked for help 
to get into the pulpit: by whieh we discover that even the 
agonies of death were too feeble to wrest from his mind the 
all-important business of preaching the Gospel of peace. In 
a very few minutes, being about six o’clock Sabbath evening, 
he fell asleep in the arms of Jesus. “They that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament; and they that turn 
many to righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever.” 


2. Micuarn Coatr, who was born in 1767, in Burlington 
county, State of New Jersey. His parents were brought up 
in the persuasion of the people called Quakers, but became 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and were the 
first in that neighborhood who received the Methodist 
preachers. When but a youth, Michael was often wrought 
upon by the Spirit of God, which only proved as the morning 
cloud and early dew, which passeth quickly away, until his 
brother Samuel commenced preaching, who was made an 
instrument, under God, of producing that pungent convietion 
which eventually terminated in his conversion to God, in the 
very night of which he began to exhort, and from that time 
continued to speak in public, which was in the spring of the 
year 1794. In 1795 he was admitted on trial as a traveling 
preacher, and appointed to Columbia circuit, in the State of 
New York, on which he continued in 1796; Middletown, in 
Connecticut, 1797 ; in 1798, at the solicitation of his brother 
Samuel, he went a missionary to Canada, and traveled Niagara 
circuit ; 1799, he was ordained elder, and appointed to the 
city of New York; 1800, Pittsfield and Whitingham, in 
Massachusetts; 1801, New York city; 1802, New London 
circuit, in Connecticut ; 1803 and 1804, New York city, in 
which year he married Mrs. Mahetabel Briggs, relic of the late 
Mr. John Briggs; 1805 and 1806, Philadelphia; 1807 and 
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1808, Baltimore; 1809, Philadelphia; 1810, Burlington Cir- 
cuit; 1811, 1812, 1813 and 1814 he was presiding elder of 
the West Jersey District. Our beloved brother Coate, as a 
man, possessed a strong mind and sound judgment; as a Chris- 
tian he was much devoted to God, serious, weighty, and solemn 
in all his carriage. Nothing was more manifest in his char- 
acter than his meekness and lowliness. In the various im- 
portant stations which he filled he ever manifested the same 
humility of mind; no air of self-importance appeared in any 
part of his deportment. Asa Christian minister, he was lively, 
zealous, and energetic; he appeared always to have a deep 
sense of the infinite value of immortal souls, which led him to 
use his utmost exertion to save them from the wrath to come. 
He was an excellent experimental and practical preacher, and 
as such was very useful. With the utmost propriety it may 
be said of him, that “his praise was in all the churches.” 

At the first quarterly meeting for Burlington Circuit, in 
1814, held in the city of Burlington, he preached on the Sab- 
bath with great animation, acceptability, and usefulness to a 
large concourse of people, on the subject of eternal glory. He 
chose for his text Rev. vii. 9: “After this I beheld, and lo! 
a great multitude, which no man could number, of all nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before the throne, 
and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in 
their hands.” While preaching he was favored with a pleas- 
ing prospect of that glory, and seemed to anticipate the joys of 
eternity. This was the last time he preached. 

On the ensuing Monday he was taken ill, and continued ill 
until the Lord said, “It is enough; come up hither ;” which 
was about five weeks from his first illness. His affliction was 
extremely severe; but he patiently suffered the will of God in 
his sickness, as he had cheerfully done in his health; yet he 
observed to some of his friends, that it is easier to do than to 
suffer the will of God. In the commencement of his illness 
Satan thrust sore at him, and his conflict was inexpressibly great; 
under these severe exercises of mind he mentioned the twenty- 
third chapter of Job, a portion of Scripture admirably suited 
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to his case, which he requested to be read to him, during the 
reading of which the power of God filled the place, and his 
soul was abundantly comforted. Some time after this, in a 
storm of rain at night, while the thunders were roaring in the 
heaven above, and the vivid lightnings flashed most awfully, 
his soul was filled with rapture, and he shouted aloud the 
praises of God, declaring that the peals of thunder sounded 
sweeter than the most melodious music. After this his soul 
was more tranquil, and he viewed death, in his solemn ap- 
proach, with the utmost composure, and, with the great apostle, 
knew that “he had fought a good fight, had finished his course, 
had kept the faith, and that henceforth there was laid up a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
stood ready to impart to him.” And on the Ist day of August, 
1814, he took his solemn exit to a world of spirits. 


Happy soul, thy days are ended, 
All thy mourning days below; 

Go, by angel guards attended, 
To the sight of Jesus, go! 


3. WiiuiaM S, Fisoer. This laborer in the Lord’s vine- 
yard soon finished the task allotted him by his Lord, and 
rested from his labors. He was a native of New Jersey, born 
in 1777; converted to God in 1800; entered the traveling 
connection in 1808, and in 1814 finished his life and labors in 
his native State. 

Almost as soon as he was made a subject of converting grace, 
he manifested a strong desire that others might be made par- 
takers of the same grace; and such was his intelligence, zeal, 
and diligence, that his brethren believed him to be called of 
God to preach the Gospel,.and aceordingly gave him license. 
For several years he exercised his gifts as a class-leader and 
local preacher in the city of Philadelphia, and was very ac- 
ceptable to the different congregations to whom he preached, 
and few men were ever more esteemed as a class-leader and 
Jocal preacher in that city. 

Being a ready penman and correct accountant, he had ob- 
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tained and for some time occupied a place as a clerk in the 
custom-house, which yielded him a handsome support for his 
family; but being called of God, and approved of by his 
brethren, he left all and went in search of precious souls. With 
great acceptability and usefulness he traveled the following 
circuits: Gloucester, 1808; Salem, 1809; Bristol, 1810 and 
1811; Chester, 1812 and 1813; and Salem again in 1814, 
where he finished his toils, exchanging the cross for the 
crown. 

He left his place of residence in Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
on the 26th of August, to attend the duties of his charge. On 
his way to his circuit he became quite unwell, and was solicited 
by a friend to tarry at his house till he got better, but could 
not be dissuaded from attempting the pursuit of his journey 
to gain his appointments, saying, “I will never give it up 
while I am able to go.” On the 27th he reached Joast New- 
kirk’s, about four o’clock, with a high fever. The next morn- 
ing (being the Sabbath) he rose at five o’clock, and started, 
with a chill on him, for his appointment; but, growing worse, 
he was brought back in a wagon the same day to Mr. New- 
kirk’s. On Monday morning two physicians were called in, 
who did not think his symptoms dangerous ; but still growing 
worse, his family was sent for; and being desirous to see his 
colleague, he was also sent for, and came to him the next day 
about twelve o’clock, and about five o’clock his family came, 
the sight of whom revived him much, His beloved wife and 
children, together with the circuit, lay with great weight on 
his mind; for them he manifested much affectionate solicitude, 
but was resigned to the will of God, and expressed much thank- 
fulness for the benefits of religion. 

On Friday morning the symptoms of his disease became 
more alarming, and he seemed at times to be struggling with 
death. In this painful moment his wife desired his colleague, 
brother Moore, to pray; all were engaged in his behalf. He 
was happy, crying out, “Come, Lord Jesus!” When prayer 
was ended he desired them to sing— 
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And let this feeble body fail, 
And let it faint or die, 

My soul shall quit this mournful vale, 
And soar to worlds on high. 


At ten o’clock he seemed a little better, and said “all was peace 
within,” and added, “I am going after brother Coate,” (his 
presiding elder, who had died a little before.) From this time 
he was alternately better and worse until the Tuesday follow- 
ing, when it became obvious to all present that his end was 
fast approaching ; and having taken an affectionate farewell of 
his family, assuring them that he was going the way of all 
flesh, and that all was peace within, on Wednesday, about ten 
o'clock, exempt from the ordinary agonies of death, he ex- 
perienced the truth of the poet’s assertion— 


With ease our souls through death shall glide 
Into their paradise ; 

And thence on wings of angels ride 
Triumphant through the skies. 


Thus ended the pilgrimage of this amiable man and worthy 
minister of Jesus Christ. His last words were, “This once 
help, Lord.” 


4, Joun M’CiaskeEy, who was a native of Ireland, born 
in the county of Derry, on January 2, 1756. His parents, 
Moses and Ann M’Claskey, were members of the Chureh of 
England. He came to America when abont sixteen years of 
age, landed at Philadelphia, and settled in Salem county, in 
the State of New Jersey. In the year 1780 he was married 
to Miss Elizabeth Ffrith, of that county, which was the second 
time of his being married. 

The first religious exercise he was known to have was in the 
year 1781, and in the year 1782 he experienced a divine 
change, and shortly after began to warn his fellow-creatures to 
flee from the wrath to come; in which exercise he continued 
with uncommon success until the year 1785, when he com- 
menced his itinerant labors, under the direction of the presiding 
elder of the district, In 1786 he was admitted on trial as a 
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traveling preacher, and appointed to East Jersey circuit. In 
1787 he was admitted into full connection, and appointed to 
West Jersey circuit. In 1788 he was ordained deacon, and 
appointed to Elizabethtown; 1789, Burlington ; 1790 he was 
stationed in Wilmington, Delaware; 1791, Chester; 1792 he 
was appointed presiding elder in the Philadelphia district; 
1798 and 1794, in Baltimore; 1795, Philadelphia; 1796, 
1797 and 1798, presiding elder in the New Jersey district, 
which then included the whole of New Jersey and part of 
New York State; 1799, 1800, 1801, in the city of New York; 
1802, Philadelphia; 1803 and 1804, Chestertown; 1805, 
Talbot; 1806 he was appointed to Salem, but through indis- 
position did not go; 1807, Wilmington; 1808 and 1809, 
Kent; 1810, Talbot; 1811, missionary; 1812, 1813, 1814, 
presiding elder in the Chesapeake district ; in the last year of 
which it pleased the great Head of the Church to call our 
beloved brother from lis labors to his reward. 

As a Christian, he was deeply experienced in the grace of 
God. Asa minister, he was mighty in the Scriptures, ortho- 
dox in his sentiments, systematic in his preaching, zealous in 
his labors, the blessed effects of which were witnessed by 
thousands, many of whom are gone before him, while others 
are left to unite with us in deploring the loss of their 
venerable father in Christ. In the latter part of his life he 
was greatly afflicted, and suffered much; in all of which he 
manifested great patience and confidence in God. He 
preached his last sermon at the quarterly meeting at Church 
Hill, on Queen Anne’s circuit, from Isaiah Ixi. 1, 2,3. It 
was observed that he was peculiarly energetic, his own soul 
was much blessed and drawn out in the cause of God, while a 
deep solemnity rested upon the audience. He was taken with 
his last illness at his dwelling in Chestertown, in the State of 
Maryland, on the 21st day of August, in which he desired to 
depart and to be with Christ, and was often heard to sing— 


Surely thou wilt not long delay, 
I hear his Spirit cry, 

“Arise, my love, make haste away, 
Go, get thee up and die.” 
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On Friday morning, the ninth day of his illness, about four 
o’clock, he closed his eyes in peace, and without a sigh or groan 
departed this life, September 2, 1814. “ Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end be like his.” 


The book agents having received a printed memorandum of 
the late Rev. Dr. Cokk, and knowing the death of this great 
and good man, and minister of Jesus Christ, was an event in 
which thousands in America would feel deeply interested ; 
they deem it proper to make some extracts from said memo- 
randum, which must suffice till they are furnished with mate- 
rials to present the public with the memoirs of a man, who, 
for talents, learning, piety, and usefulness to mankind, has 
been equalled by few since the days of the apostles. 

Dr. Coke was born at Brecon, in South Wales, October 9th, 
1747. His father was a physician in that town, and died 
when the doctor was young. He was educated at the public 
grammar school there. ‘Thence he removed to Jesus College, 
Oxford, where he graduated. While at the university he was 
a Deist. When about twenty-five years of age he filled the 
office of chief magistrate of the corporation of his native town, 
with great reputation, and greatly promoted the good order of 
the town. He was said to have been awakened to a sense of 
his need of regeneration by reading Dr. Witherspoon’s treatise 
on that subject. He was curate of Road, and afterward of 
South Petherton, both in Somersetshire, 

August 13, 1776, he had his first interview with Mr. 
Wesley, which Mr. Wesley has taken remarkable notice of in 
his Journal, vol. ii. p. 459. 

August, 1777, he had been dismissed from his curacy, and 
attended the Conference in Bristol, and afterwards accompanied 
Mr. Wesley upon a tour into Cornwall. 

1778, his name first ge 2a on the printed Minutes of the 
British Conference. 

1780, he was Mr. Wesley’s assistant in the London Circuit. 

September 18, 1784, he sailed for the United States of 
America, the first time, with Messrs. Whatcoat and Vasey. 
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November 8, he landed at New York, and communicated to 
the preachers a new plan of government and discipline for the 
Methodist Societies on the continent of America, drawn up by 
Mr. Wesley and himself, which was afterward published. 
March 9, 1785, while traveling in the United States of 
America, he was in imminent danger of being drowned in 
crossing the River Akatinke, in Virginia, during a flood. 
This the doctor always thankfully remembered as a great 
deliverance. 

September 24, 1786, he sailed for Nova Scotia, with Messrs. 
Warrener, Clarke, and Hammett; but after enduring the 
most terrible tempests for thirteen weeks, they were driven to 
the West Indies. The doctor, after visiting many of the 
islands, and establishing missions in them, sailed to the United 
States. 

October 26, 1788, he sailed again, with Messrs. Lumb, 
Gamble, and Pearce, to the West Indies, and returned by way 
of the United States. 

October 16, 1790, he sailed, with Messrs. Lyons and 
Werrill, to the West Indies, and then to the United States. 

September 1, 1792, he sailed with Mr. Graham for the 
United States, and returned by Jamaica, and the other West 
India Islands. 

In 1794 he visited the United States again. 

1797, the doctor was president of the English Conference 
at Leeds. 

In 1800 he was president of the American General Confer- 
ence in Baltimore. 

In 1804 he visited the United States of America for the last 
time. 

In 1805 he was again president of the English Conference 
at Sheftield. 

April 1, 1805, he married Miss Smith, of Bradford, in 
Wiltshire, who died in London in 1810. 

In 1811 he married Miss Loxdale, at Liverpool, who died 
in 1812. 

December 31, 1813, he sailed for Ceylon, with six preachers, 
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Messrs. Lynch, Ault, Erskine, Harvard, Squance, and Clough, 
and two of their wives. On this occasion, he writes thus in 
his Journal: “ My divine call to Asia has been so indubitably 
clear, that, if all human aid had been withheld, I should have 
been obliged to have thrown everything into the hands of my 
God, and to have said to him, Here I am, send me to Asia.” 


Mr. Clough’s Aceount of Dr. Coke. 


December 10, 1813, we left London and proceeded to 
Portsmouth, where we were to embark. I have seldom seen 
the doctor more lively and happy than he has been this day. 
He considered this as the commencement of his mission, and 
the thought that he had so far succeeded in obtaining the con- 
sent of Conference, with six missionaries to accompany him, 
(and that all these were either gone or were on their way to 
Portsmouth,) afforded him unspeakable pleasure. His happy 
soul would frequently break forth in loud praises to God, who 
had thus far opened his way to the east. When he had 
collected his little party at Portsmouth, and they were all 
assembled around him, he lifted up his heart and hands to 
God, and broke forth in the following language: Here we 
are, all before God, now embarked in the most IMPORTANT and 
most GLORIOUS work in the world. Glory be ascribed to his 
blessed name, that he has given you to be my companions and 
assistants in carrying the gospel to the poor Asiatics ; and that 
he has not suffered PARENTS, BROTHERS, SISTERS, o7 the 
DEAREST FRIENDS to stop any of you from accompanying me 
to India, At this time he seemed as though he had not a 
dormant faculty about him: every power of his soul was now 
employed in forwarding the work in which he had engaged. 

When we had arrived safe on board, I was ready to con- 
clude that every anxious thought had taken its flight from 
the doctor ; I procured the carpenter to fix up his bed; after 
he had taken proper refreshment he retired to rest, and slept 
as comfortably as though he had been on land. The next 
morning he rose, and commenced his usual practice, as one 
amidst busy multitudes alone ; he wrote several letters to send 
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by the pilot to land, when he left the ship. The ship’s com- 
pany began soon to notice him as a singular character. When 
we came into the bay of Biscay, and had to contend with gales 
of wind and tempestuous seas, the doctor seemed alike un- 
moved, and pursued his labors of prayer, study, reading, and 
writing, with as much settled composure of mind as though he 
had been on land. Now it was that the doctor, who had been 
to the present a suspected person, began to gain the good 
opinion, attention, and even respect, of all the passengers. 
His pol:te and easy address, and his attainments in literature, 
were conspicuous traits in his character; and these, together 
with the sacred office which he sustained, attracted the venera- 
tion of all. 

On Saturday, January 8, Dr. Coke proposed to give a short 
lecture upon some passage of Scripture thie next day, after the 
captain had read prayers on deck: this offer was not denied, 
but the weather being unfavorable, we were prevented from 
having service in the intended manner. However, this offer 
of the doctor’s was not afterward repeated ; this was rather a 
painful subject of reflection to him, but he observed, “I be- 
lieve our captain has his reasons for it.’ Since the doctor’s 
death, Captain Birch informed me that his instructions from 
his employers were that “ he should go on just as usual ;” the 
captain added, that “it had frequently been a matter of pain 
to him to hinder so excellent and valuable a man from doing 
all the good in his power. I cannot express the regard and 
respect which I have had for Dr. Coke since I have had the 
honor and very great pleasure of knowing him;” but many 
of the passengers were disappointed : they frequently expressed 
their sorrow and regret that Dr. Coke could not fulfil his 
promise. 

In the whole of his voyage he seemed to live with his mind 
fixed on that passage, Eph. v. 16, Redeeming the time. He 
had no idle moment, though in a ship: the work in which he 
was engaged occupied his attention next to communion with 
God: every action of the day tended to forward the work of 
God in Asia. In the beginning of the voyage, he corrected 
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part of the Old and New Testaments of the Portuguese Vul- 
gate. This he intended to-print immediately on our arrival 
at Ceylon; but when reflecting on the importance of setting 
the press for the Old and New Testaments, and the infancy of 
our work, it was thought proper to defer that at present, and 
begin with something of less magnitude, such as tracts, prayers, 
hymns, &c. ‘This being determined upon, the doctor began 
to write hymns, sermons, Portuguese prayers, and translate our 
hymns; I believe he has translated nearly fifty. 

Drawing near the line, I began to have serious impressions 
that the doctor would materially injure his health, and ex- 
pressed those fears to Mr. Harvard, who was fully of the same 
opinion. I also consulted several medical gentlemen on board 
the ship, who were witnesses of his conduct; and they gave it 
as their decided opinion that if he pursued the same line of con- 
duct in India, he would very soon injure himself. But the diffi- 
culty was, how to prevail upon him to give up any, or almost 
the whole of that employment in which he so much delighted, 
and which he considered of such importance. However, I 
would say, “ Doctor, you certainly must take a little exercise 
in the open air upon deck; it will undoubtedly be conducive 
to your health.” He frequently complied ; at other times he 
would refuse, stating (no doubt what in some respects was 
true) that the motion of the ship was a great deal of exercise 
to him. Knowing the delight he took in viewing anything 
that was curious or new, I sometimes had him out several 
times in a day to see shoals of flying fish chased by a dolphin, 
a shoal of porpoises, the catching of a shark, to see a whale, or 
view an island; and he always thanked me for giving him the 
information. He also took great delight in viewing the 
beautiful appearance of the clouds about sunset, which in those 
latitudes are strikingly grand; and on these occasions I could 
sometimes keep him upon deck for half an hour. Yet he 
labored very hard, and always rose with the sun, so that when 
we were under the line he began to be a little out of order, but 
soon recovered ; and from that period until we got round the 
Cape and near the line again, he was as active and lively as I 
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ever knew him to be. Yet, I believe this kind of labor was 
too severe for a man of his advanced age in this hot climate ; 
and Iam sorry to add, not only from my own thoughts, but 
also from the judgment of the above-mentioned medical gen- 
tlemen, that it was one means of hastening his sudden death. 
Yet while we view and deplore this conduct, as exemplified in 
the case of our venerable leader, it is a standard of emulation, 
at which all young ministers ought to aspire; and even our 
passengers confessed that Dr. Coke’s conduct was a tacit reproof 
to all. The only way in which I can account for his unre- 
mitting labors, is this: —That as Asia had so long occupied his 
serious attention, and to send the gospel to so great a number 
of immortal souls, who were in heathenish darkuess and super- 
stition, was now the chief concern of his life; as more than 
once, since we came on board, he had told me, that if he had 
not succeeded in establishing the present mission, he believed 
it would have broken his heart; but having so clear a dis- 
covery of the will of God on the subject, he cast himself upon 
his direction, fully persuaded that his way would be opened ; 
and having so far succeeded, he took it as a proof of the divine 
approbation of the undertaking, and now determined to spend 
and be spent in so glorious a cause. And now, having made 
a beginning, by translating and composing in Portuguese, he 
experienced great joy in his soul ; and when he had composed 
a short sermon or prayer, he always read it to us with joy and 
gratitude. But that which afforded him the greatest joy was, 
when in our prayer-meetings we sung his translation of our 
hymns into Portuguese, and which (according to our judgment) 
were translated astonishingly well. Among all these labors, 
our ever dear father enjoyed deep communion with his Lord 
and Saviour ; this we felt both in our public and private meet- 
ings, when he had the soldiers together who desired to flee 
from the wrath to come. How lovingly and earnestly he 
would address them! and how fervently would he address the 
Lord Jesus on their behalf! These little meetings he consid- 
ered as dawnings of the gospel in the East. 

Tuesday, May 3.—This day God has visited us with a most 
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awful and afflictive dispensation. Our highly esteemed and 
venerable leader is taken from us. Dr. Coke is dead! This 
morning he was found dead in his cabin. While we view 
every circumstance of this most distressing visitation, we are 
led to wonder and. adore. The event would have been less 
alarming had he been encircled by his friends, who might have 
heard his latest testimony, received his dying instructions, and 
obtained directions how to proceed in the work of this great 
mission ; but these advantages were not enjoyed, and we are 
now left to lament the departure of our Elijah, and to tremble 
for the cause of God. He is gone! and he is gone to receive 
acrown of righteousness that fadeth not away. His death, 
though a loss to us, and to the cause of God, to himself is in- 
finite gain. Though sudden, his death was glorious: he died 
in the work of God, with his soul fired with an ardent desire 
and zeal for the enlargement of his Church, and the divine 
glory. For some time before his death it appeared that he 
had no desire to live, but to see the gospel established in Asia. 
He frequently observed, that he had given up his life to Asia ; 
and it is astonishing with what assiduity he pursued his object. 
Though near sixty-seven years of age, in a short time he 
acquired such.a knowledge of the Portuguese language that 
he had written many sermons, and translated many hymns: 
this work he was engaged in but yesterday, and is now enjoy- 
ing his reward. Thus did he 


“His body with his charge lay down, 
And cease at once to work and live.’ 


1816. 


Question 138. Who have died this year ? 

1, The venerable Francis AsBuRY, late superintendent or 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America, who 
was born in England, near the foot of Hamstead Bridge, in 
the parish of Handsworth, about four miles from Birmingham, 
in Staffordshire, on the 20th of August, 1745. His parents 
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were people in common life, remarkable for their honesty and 
industry, and had all the comforts of plenty about them. 
There were but two children, a daughter and son; the 
daughter dying in infancy, he might be viewed as an only 
child. From his childhood he neither dared an oath, nor 
hazarded a lie. The love of truth is not natural; but the 
habit of telling it he acquired very early ; and so well was he 
taught, that his conscience would never permit him to swear 
profanely. He abhorred mischief and wickedness, although 
his playmates were among the vilest of the vile. J'rom such 
society he often returned home uneasy and melancholy. 
Sometimes he was much ridiculed, and called Methodist 
parson, because his mother invited any people who had the 
appearance of religion to her house. By the conversation and 
prayers of one of these he was awakened, before he was quite 
fourteen years of age; it was now quite easy and pleasant for 
him to leave his company, and he began to pray morning and 
evening. It was not long before he began to inquire of his 
mother, who, where, and what were the Methodists; she gave 
him a favorable account, and directed him to a person that 
could take him to Wednesbury to hear them. ‘The people 
appeared very devout, men and women kneeling, saying amen. 
Now, behold they were singing hymns. Sweetsound! Why! 
strange to tell! the preacher had no prayer-book ; and yet he 
prayed wonderfully! What was yet more extraordinary, the 
man took his text, and had nosermon book! Thought J, this is 
wonderful indeed! ’Tis certainly a strange way, but it is the 
best way. The preacher talked about confidence, assurance, 
&c., of which all my flights and hopes fell short.” After this 
some others, with himself, met for reading and prayer. 
They had large and good meetings, and were much persecuted, 
until the person at whose house they held them being 
frightened, they were discontinued. He then held meetings 
frequently at his father’s house, exhorting the people there, as 
also at Sutton Colefield, and several souls professed to find 
peace through his labors. He met class at Bromich Heath, 
and in band at Wednesbury. He had preached some months 
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before he publicly appeared in the Methodist meeting-houses, 
when his labors became more extensively witnessed, Some 
were amazed, not knowing that he had exercised elsewhere. 
Behold him now a local preacher, the humble and willing 
servant of any and every preacher that called on him, by night 
or by day; being ready, with hasty steps, to go far or wide, to 
do good; visiting Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire, and indeed almost every place within his 
reach, for the sake of precious souls; preaching, generally, 
three, four, and five times a week. He was between twenty- 
one and two when he gave himself up entirely to God and his 
work, after acting as a local preacher nearly five years. 

He Janded in Philadelphia on the 27th of October, 1771, 
and immediately began his Jabors. On Tuesday, the 13th of 
November, he preached his first sermon in New York. 
Early in November 1772, he visited Maryland. On Saturday 
evening, the 28th of November, he first preached at Fell’s 
Point in Baltimore. Until 1784, Mr. Asbury held his 
cauthority from Mr. Wesley. At the General Conference, held 
in Baltimore, in the month of December of that year, Doctor 
Coke and himself were unanimously elected superintendents of 
the Methodist Church in America, by his ordination on the 
27th of the same month, made Episcopal. It would appear 
that Bishop Asbury had labored in England, as a local and 
traveling preacher, about ten years; in America upward of 
forty-four, nearly thirty-two of which he, as bishop, held the 
superintendency. When we count the thousands throughout 
this vastly extensive continent, who, with affectionate vener- 
ation, owned him as their spiritual father, we may question if 
a weightier charge has been committed to any man since the 
days of the apostles; and when the records of his life shall 
meet the public eye, who that patiently examines and candidly 
decides, will be bold enough to say, that since that time duties 
so great and so various have been by one man more faithfully 
performed, 

His constitution was naturally delicate. For many years he 
was subject to the asthma, and inflammatory affections; he 
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also had his full share in those diseases which prevail in cer- 
tain parts of our country; he was no stranger to fevers and 
agues, bilious fevers, &c. Finally, his almost worn out con- 
stitution yielded to the fatal consumption. The approximate 
cause of this disease seems to have been the influenza, with 
which he was taken in South Carolina, about Christmas, 1815. 
It was follewed by an almost entire loss of appetite, and the 
formation of ulcers on the lungs. During the course of the 
winter he continued to make efforts to meet the ensuing Gen- 
eral Conference, to be holden in May, in Baltimore. Having 
reached Richmond, in Virginia, he preached his last sermon in 
that city, in the old Methodist church, at three o’clock in theafter- 
noon, Sunday, March 24th. Some of his friends, on account of his 
extreme weakness, dissuaded him in vain from the attempt of 
preaching ; toe which he replied, he must once more deliver his 
testimony in that place. He was carried from his carriage 
door to the pulpit, and placed on a table. He spoke nearly an 
hour, from Rom, ix. 28, with much feeling and effect, pausing 
at intervals to recover breath, and was taken back to his car- 
riage in the same manner. On Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday 
he traveled, and reached the house of his old friend, Mr. George 
Arnold, intending to go on about twenty miles, to Fredericks- 
burg, but the weather proved too inclement. Overhearing 
brother Bond (his traveling companion) and the family con- 
versing about an appointment for meeting, he observed, that 
they need not be in a hurry. A remark so unusual gave 
brother Bond much uneasiness. ‘Toward evening he became 
greatly indisposed ; about three o’clock next morning, he ob- 
served that he had passed a night of great bodily suffering. It 
was proposed to send for a physician, but he would yield to no 
entreaties; adding, finally, that before the doctor could get there 
his breath would be gone! He observed that he had no farther 
commanication to make, having fully expressed his mind in 
his addresses to the Bishop and General Conference. About 
eleven c’clovk on Sunday, he inquired if it was not time for 
meeting ; but recovering his recollection, he desired that the 
family might be called together. Brother Bond sung, prayed, 
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and expounded the twenty-first of Revelation. Throughout 
the exercise he appeared to be collected, and much engaged in 
devotion. They offered him a little barley water, but he was 
unable to swallow, and -his speech began to fail. Observing 
the agony of brother Bond’s distress, he raised his hand, and 
looked joyfully at him. Brcether Bond then asked him if he 
felt the Lord Jesus Christ to be precious? He seemed to 
exert all his remaining strength, and raised both his hands as 
a token of triumph; and in a few minutes after, as he sat in 
his chair, with his head supported by brother Bond’s hand, 
without a struggle, he breathed his last, on Sunday, the 31st 
of March, 1816, in the seventy-first year of his age. “ Mark 
the perfect man! behold the upright! for the end of that man 
is peace!” 

During the time of his ministry it is presumed he preached 
from fifteen to eighteen thousand sermons, presided at more 
than two hundred Conferences, traveled on this continent from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty thousand miles, and 
perhaps ordained more ministers than any other man ever did. 
Bishop Asbury possessed good natural and acquired abilities, 
read the Scriptures in the Janguages in which they were 
originally written, and was acquainted with the several branches 
of polite literature, which he appeared studious to conceal. 
But nothing short of deep and uniform piety could so long 
have secured to him the love and confidence of a people who 
knew how to distinguish between the form and power of god- 
liness. ‘To deep and uniform piety, and talents far above the 
common grade, may be added a zeal and diligence that. have 
been equalled but by few, and exceeded by none. 

For almost half a century this extraordinary man traversed 
this extensive continent, encountering the summer’s heat and 
winter’s cold. And when pressed with age and infirmity, and 
solicited by his friends to lessen his labors, his zeal prompted 
him on to the last, traveling and preaching till within a few 
days of his death ; he then stepped, as it were, from labor, toil, 
and sufferings to his everlasting rest. The remains of Bishop 
Asbury were deposited in the family burying ground of G. 
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Arnold, at whose house he died; and afterward, by the order 
of General Conference, were taken up and brought to Balti- 
more, and interred in a vault prepared for the purpose, in the 
Methodist church in Eutaw street. 


2. LEARNER BLACKMAN, who was born in the State of New 
Jersey. From the best information we are enabled to collect, 
our brother now under consideration appears to have been a 
branch of a good family, some of whom were the honored in- 
struments of declaring the “glad tidings of great joy.” He 
was a part of the fruit of their labors. From the numerous 
stations he filled, and dying in the flower of his age, he must 
have been very young when he embraced religion. He could 
not have been more than nineteen years of age when he com- 
menced his itinerant career. In the year 1800 he was admitted 
on trial, and stationed on Kent Circuit. In 1801 he traveled 
Dover; 1802, Russell, State of Virginia; 1803, New River, 
in the same State; 1804, Lexington, State of Kentucky. In 
1805, in compliance with the request of the bishops, he went 
on a mission to Natchez. Here a new scene of things presented 
itself to his view. He is now to face uncivilized nations, and 
a wilderness of four or five hundred miles. After a journey 
of ten or eleven days, and lying out as many nights, making 
his saddle-bags his pillow, his blanket and cloak his bed, the 
heavens his covering, the God of Israel his defence, he arrived 
safe in the territory. At the time of his arrival, Methodism 
was in its infancy in that country. A few had been awakened 
and converted to God, through the instrumentality of our 
beloved Tobias Gibson. 

Notwithstanding there were some respectable men and 
women friendly disposed, yet it is a lamentable truth, that a 
number of the first settlers of that country were bankrupts in 
morals, and their proud hearts and irreligious lives made them 
oppose the truths which this, as well as other good men, de- 
livered. As such, our first preachers in those parts had con- 
siderable difficulties. We may venture to affirm that they 
were the subjects of almost universal contempt ; and brother 
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Blackman shared largely in these sufferings. In 1806 he was 
appointed to preside in the Mississippi District; God honored 
his administration with success, sinners were converted, and 
houses were built and dedicated to God. In 1807 he still 
presided in the district; his labors were still blessed, souls 
were converted, and his name is remembered with pleasure 
among that people to this day. 

He left the low lands, followed by the blessings of the 
people. In 1808 he presided in Holston District, State of 
Tennessee; 1809, continued in the same. In 1810 he was 
appointed to Cumberland; 1811, he continued in the same 
district. In 1812, 1813, 1814, he presided in the Nashville 
District. In 1815 he was appointed to Cumberland District ; 
in this year he terminated his laborious, useful life, which oc- 
curred as follows: He and Mrs. Blackman, his consort, had 
been on a visit over the Ohio River; on their return, recross- 
ing the Ohio, while they were in the ferry-boat, their horses 
were affrighted, and leaped out and threw him in the river, 
where in a few minutes he perished among the waves. Not- 
withstanding he was happily united with one of the most 
agreeable women, and in possession of as many earthly bless- 
ings as would have rendered him comfortable at home, yet he 
renounced them all, and traveled on, and preached scarcely a 
sermon less. At all times and places, and in all the stations 
he filled, he was acceptable and useful, and was rendered a 
blessing to preachers and people. As a single man, he was 
respected ; as a man of a family, he filled his station with that 
prudence, dignity, and propriety which become the great and 
good man; as a citizen, he was honored and revered. Justly 
was that portion of sacred truth verified, “Them that honor 
me will I honor.” He has left a weeping companion to mourn 
her irreparable loss; but she is not alone, for thousands of 
others will associate to mourn with her. He has left the stage 
of action, put off the garment of mortality, and gone to his 
reward, 


3. RicamMonD Nou.ey, who wasa native of Virginia. In 
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an early period of his life his parents moved to the State of 
Georgia. About the year 1806 he was converted to God. 
While a private character, he was serious, humble and exem- 
plary. In the fall of 1807 he began to Jabor in a more ex- 
tensive manner, and in the conclusion of the year he gave 
himself up wholly to the Lord and his work. In 1808 he 
was appointed to Edisto circuit, in South Carolina. In 1809 
he was stationed in Wilmington, North Carolina. In 1810 
he was stationed in Charleston, South Carolina. In 1811 he 
traveled Washington circuit, in the State of Georgia. In 
1812, in compliance with the request of the bishop, he went 
on a mission to Tombeckbee. After passing through the 
savage nations, a wilderness of three hundred and fifty miles, 
swimming deep creeks, and lying out eleven nights, he arrived 
at the place of destination. Here he spent two years in 
laboring indefatigably for the the glory of God and the good 
of souls. He filled all his appointments punctually. He 
never stopped for wet or cold, nor even for the want of a 
horse. He would take his saddle-bags on his shoulders and 
walk to his appointments, if his horse happened to be out of 
the way. He not only preached, but diligently instructed the 
children in every place, by eatechising them regularly. He 
also instructed the poor blacks in the things of God, with 
great care and diligence. In short, he called and prayed at 
every house in his way, if he could obtain permission; but 
alas! some refused to receive or let him pray among them ; 
and when he undertook to entreat them, they got angry, and 
threatened to abuse his slender body; but all this did not dis- 
courage him; he went on as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 
He was on Tombeckbee when the Indians became hostile, 
and the people were all in forts, and afraid to go to their 
plantations. He never stopped, but went from fort to fort 
and preached the Gospel to the people. His name will ever 
be dear to many on Tombeckbee circuit. In consequence of 
his labors, and delicate constitution, he became quite relaxed 
and debilitated ; and although he was sufficiently exhausted to 
retire from the itinerant field, yet his zeal prompted him still 
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to go forward, and accordingly he was appointed to the Atta- 
kapas circuit, in the State of Louisiana, in 1814. Here he 
spent one year in the midst of difficulties, such as long rides, 
muddy roads, deep waters, and swarms of flies and mosquitoes, 
together with the intense heat, which were sufficient to render 
life itself disagreeable; but his zeal and courage made him 
bear them with apostolic firmness. In the conclusion of the 
year he attended the Conference. ‘The peculiar situation of 
the Church in that quarter made it necessary for him to return 
td the Attakapas circuit. It may be remarked that he received 
his appointment cheerfully, and started without a murmur or 
sigh, 

The author of these remarks accompanied him over the 
Mississippi and through a vast swamp. ‘The difficulties we 
had to encounter were almost incredible. On the 24th of 
November we parted. The weather was wet and cold. That 
day he reached the place he designed, and stayed with a 
friendly family ; the weather still disagreeable. He started 
and went a circuitous way to avoid a bad swamp and some 
deep creeks. There was no white person living on the path. 
In the evening he came to a village of Indians. He was to 
pass a creek, and was apprehensive it would be full. He 
employed an Indian to go with him. When he arrived it 
was as he expected. There was no other alternative but to 
cross or stay with the savages; so he left his valise, saddle- 
bags and a parcel of books, and attempted to ride the stream. 
The current was rapid, and beat him and his horse down; the 
banks were steep, so that his horse could not get out. In the 
struggle he and his horse parted. He got hold of a bush and 
pulled himself out; bis horse swam back to the shore from 
whence they started. He then directed the Indian to keep his 
horse until morning, and he would walk on to the first house, 
about two miles. He had got about a mile on the way, when 
the wet and cold combined stopped his progress, (it seems he 
was conscious of his approaching dissolution ; he had kneeled 
down on the ground—for his knees were both dirty—and 
commended his spirit to God) there in the woods, until death 
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gave him an honorable discharge. There lay our beloved 
Richmond Nolley, on the cold ground and wet leaves, at full 
length, his eyes neatly closed, his left hand on his breast, his 
right hand a little fallen off. Here his life and toil ceased 
together. 

He was not what some call a great preacher, but possessed 
what many an archbishop is void of—deep humility and 
genuine piety. He was serious and solemn. Who ever saw 
him light and trifling? Who ever heard him speak an idle 
word? Always busy, he rose at four o’clock in the morning, 
at all times and places. He was ever acknowledged to be a 
holy man; and even in Louisiana, in the midst of French 
superstition and American infidelity, he was acknowledged to 
be a servant of the most high God. 

We have no scruples in saying, no doubt exists that he has 
gone to the haven of repose, to receive that reward that remains 
for the faithful. Hail, happy spirit! hail! 


4, ZACHARIAH WITTEN, who was born in Tazewell county, 
State of Virginia, of parents highly respectable, from whom he 
received a tolerable English education. He was blessed from 
his childhood with the instructions, the preaching, and admo- 
nitions of the Methodist itinerant clergy—who always found 
at his father’s house a comfortable home—through whose in- 
strumentality he was awakened and converted some time in 
the year 1811, when he was perhaps about twenty years of 
age. He presently began to exercise his gift in exhortation 
and prayer; and his sound piety, promising talents, holy 
boldness, and well-tempered zeal were such as to evince that 
it was not designed of the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls 
that he should long remain in the obscure walks of private life. 
The word of the Lord was like fire in his bones. He was 
persuaded he was called of God to preach the gospel ; and his 
way being open, he was sent by the presiding elder, in 1812, to 
Powell’s Valley Circuit, where he traveled until Conference, 
when he was admitted on trial as a traveling preacher, and 
was appointed to the charge of Flint Circuit. In 1813 he was 
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appointed to Vincennes. In 1814 he was appoined to Duck 
River; but being sick at the time of Conference, and having a 
desire to visit his parents, he determined to go home and stay 
till he recovered his health, which he accordingly did, and. 
stayed until the spring of 1815, when he, on his way to his 
charge, about the last of March, was taken with the consump- 
tion, which terminated his short but useful life on the 18th of 
May, 1815. He was very useful in all the stations he filled. 
He was zealous in his Master’s work, and was honored in the 
awakening and converting of many precious souls. But he is 
taken from us to the land of rest: his toils are over, his suffer- 
ings and his pain. His last words were, “I leave this world 
without trouble or sorrow.” Happy soul! We doubt not 
that he shines as the brightness of the firmament, and as a star 
in the kingdom of our divine Father. 


5. Jozi ARRINGTON, who was born and raised in Iredell 
county, North Carolina. The divine Spirit of truth deeply 
penetrated his mind when about twenty years of age: the 
arrows of the Almighty were directed to his conscience: he 
sought mercy in the bitterness of his soul, and obtained grace 
and forgiveness through the atoning merits of a Redeemer. 
Not long had he experienced the healing balm of a Saviour’s 
blood, before the burden of the Lord came upon him. He 
felt himself interested for a world of perishing sinners, and 
soon after began to exhort them to flee the wrath to come. In 
1807 he came duly recommended to the Virginia Conference, 
held in Newbern, and was received on probation into the 
traveling connection, and was appointed to Haw River Cir- 
cenit; in 1808, Brunswick; 1809, Orange; 1810, Guilford ; 
1811, Portsmouth, where in the latter part of the year he ex- 
perienced great affliction of body ; 1812 he was appointed to 
Edenton, but in consequence of his ill health was not able to 
fill the appointment; in 1813 he was appointed to Guilford ; 
in 1814, continued to travel the same circuit; in 1815 his 
name appeared on the Minutes among the superannuated 
preachers. In all the above stations (as far as we are able to 
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learn) our beloved brother Arrington labored cheerfully and 
successfully in the work. Although his afflictions were great 
for two or three of the last years of his life, yet he never hesi- 
tated faithfully to discharge the duties of a minister, as far as 
his strength would admit. 

We should not, perhaps, do justice to this amiable servant 
and minister of Christ, were we to omit to state that he was a 
man of a correct and discriminating mind, pure and correct in 
his doctrines, vigilant and attentive to his duties, which 
endeared him to many with whom he zealously labored, and 
before whom he exhibited his pious examples. Much indeed 
might be said in his praise. We might be indulged, if our 
limits were not so circumscribed, to speak at large of those 
qualities which adorned his life, which supported him under 
all its trying scenes. 

In the summer of 1815, his health being in some degree re- 
stored, he thought it expedient to visit the western country, 
for the purpose of adjusting some temporal concerns. He 
visited the Tennessee Conference in his journey. Scarcely had 
he reached the place where it was then sitting, before he was 
arrested by the last stroke of affliction, which terminated all 
his sorrows and his toil. He resigned his soul to God in 
peace the last day of the Conference, and is now in possession 
of that glorious heritage prepared for the people of God. He 
died as he lived; with strong confidence, and in full assurance 
of the promises held out in the gospel of Christ, after having 
spent about eleven years in the service of God, and nine years 
in the work of the ministry. 


Happy soul, thy days are ended, 
All thy mourning days below ! 

Go, by angel guards attended, 
To the sight of Jesus, go. 


6. EwEN JOHNSON, a native of Caswell county, North 
Carolina, who was admitted on trial as a traveling preacher in 
1808, and appointed to Mattamuskeet ; in 1809 to Cumber- 
land; in 1810 he was ordained a deacon in the Church of 
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God, and appointed to Suffolk ; in 1811 to Caswell; in 1812 
he was ordained an elder, and appointed to Mecklenburg Cir- 
cuit; in 1813 to Amelia; in 1814 to Terrill; in 1815 to 
Suffolk Circuit, in which he ended his labors, sorrows, and life. 
He departed this life on the 4th of January, 1816, at the 
house of the Rev. David Waters, in Princess Ann, Virginia. 
E. Johnson was of an humble and timid spirit; nevertheless, 
he was persevering and faithful. He was studious and zealous, 
and in a few years he became an acceptable and useful minister 
of the gospel. It was apparent that he had wholly given him- 
self up to the work of the ministry, and sought to glorify God 
in the reformation and salvation of men; and having lived 
and acted to the glory of God, and filled up his station in this 
world with perseverance and fidelity, we doubt not that his 
merciful and gracious Sovereign owned and crowned him an 
heir of endless life! 

His bodily affliction was severe and violent; he lost his 
speech a little prior to his dissolution, but continued to enjoy 
his senses. On the day before his decease, he arose, fell on his 
knees, clapped his hands together, and appeared to be filled 
with the divine presence. Thus departed that servant of the 
Lord to, receive his reward, a crown that fadeth not away. 


7. GeorGE ASKIN, who was a native of Ireland. He 
entered the traveling ministry in 1801, and filled the follow- 
ing stations, viz.: Montgomery, 1801; Ohio, 1802; Shenango, 
1803; Muskingum and Little Kanawha, 1804; Limestone, 
1805; Hinkstone, 1806 ; Lexington, 1807; Danville, 1808 ; 
Shelby, 1809 ; Scioto, 1810; Staunton, 1811 ; Berkeley, 1812 ; 
Chambersburg, 1813 and 1814; and Frederick, 1815. His 
last discourse was delivered on Sabbath evening, the 18th of 
February, 1816, in Fredericktown, to a large congregation, 
with more than usual zeal and acceptability, when an inflam- 
matory fever immediately ensued, which he bore with great 
patience, and resignation to the will of Heaven. 

On the evening of the 26th he had a severe conflict with the 
enemy of his soul; but was enabled to declare that God had 
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delivered him, and immediately commenced singing, Glory ! 
glory ! glory! hallelujah ! 

The evening preceding his death, his afflicted companion 
asked him, ‘ My dear, are you going to leave us?” To which 
he replied, ‘Leave that to the Lord—if I go, I shall go 
happy.” A few minutes before his departure he saw his affec- 
tionate wife kneeling by the bed, and asked her if she was 
willing to let him go; she replied, “ That is hard to say, but 
I desire to be resigned to the will of God.” He answered, 
“That is right,” and took his leave of her. During bis illness 
he continually gave himself up to his God in prayer, frequently 
calling upon the surrounding friends to sing and pray; ex- 
pressing an unshaken confidence in God, and a desire to depart 
and be with Christ; and even to his last moments would raise 
his hands and praise God. 

He retained his senses to the last, and about ten minutes 
before his exit asked his Christian friends to sing, “ O glorious 
hope of perfect love.” Some of his last words were, “ The 
Lord our God is my God ;” “O what a beautiful prospect 
lies before me ;” ‘“‘ Holiness is the way to heaven ;” “ Be ye 
clean that bear the vessels of the Lord—get all you can in the 
way to heaven—-My Goi is mine and I am His—I have been 
in the dark mountains, but King Jesus has given me complete 
victory—glory, honor, praise, and power be to God.” 

He died on Wednesday morning about four o’clock, the 
28th of February, 1816, in the triumphs of faith, and with a 
hope full of glorious immortality. 


8. Natuan Longe, who was a native of Loudoun county, 
State of Virginia, born August 26th, 1788, and removed some 
time in the early part of life to Concord, in Pennsylvania. 
In the sixteenth year of his age he was awfully alarmed by a 
dream, which presented to him a view of the general judg- 
ment; and the transactions of that day were so indelibly im- 
pressed on his mind, that he recollected and often repeated 
them with great concern, long after the date. From this 
alarming moment, he set out with full purpose of heart to seek 
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that preparation necessary to meet God with joy ; and soon 
after this, while groaning for redemption in Jesus, the only 
hope of eternal life, he found him to be the fairest among ten 
thousand, and to his soul altogether lovely ; and rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly from a sense of pardoning love. 

The same year in which he was conyerted he joined society ; 
was appointed to assist his grandfather in meeting a class, and 
licensed to exhort. He was licensed to preach at a quarterly 
meeting held at Concord, Littleton Circuit, February 11th, 
1809. He was received into the traveling connection, March 
17th, 1810, at the Conference held in Baltimore, and was ap- 
pointed to Alleghany Circuit; in 1811 he traveled in St. 
Mary’s; in 1812 he received deacon’s orders at the Conference 
held in Leesburg, March 22d, and was appointed to Carlisle 
Circuit ; but in consequence of some failure on the part of the 
preacher appointed to Juniatta, he was removed there. In 
1813 he was appointed to Prince George’s Cireuit, where he 
married Miss Mary Hughet, daughter of Benjamin and Ann 
Hughet. In 1814 he was ordained elder at the Conference 
held in Baltimore, March 20th, and appointed to Winchester 
Circuit; in 1815 he traveled Berkeley, where, on the 27th of 
November, about ten o’clock in the morning, after four or five 
days of illness, he finished his course, changing the cross for 
the crown. 

Nathan Lodge was a firm and safe friend ; and when well 
known, found to be an Israelite free from guile; a very 
acceptable, laborious and useful minister of Christ Jesus. His 
great worth was more manifest in the last year of his life than 
ever before. In him was that Scripture verified, “ The path 
of the just is as the shining light, which shineth more and more 
to the perfect day.” During the last three months of his life 
it was manifest to many, and mentioned by some, that he was 
ripe for heaven, In every duty of his station it seemed as if 
he saw his time was short ; and he made eyery exertion to get 
his work done well, He seemed to labor in sight of eternity ; 
and this, as it always does, made such an impression on the 
minds of saint and sinner as will never be forgotten. The 
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last week of his labors was evidently too great for the 
strength of his shattered lungs. His last sermon was at the 
funeral of two of his friendly flock, (from 2 Tim. iv. 6, 7) with 
whom he had often held sweet communion in the house of 
God. With what immortal joy have they met in the heavenly 
world, where they now sit and tell their conflicts o’er, and 
wait the arrival of those they left to labor and toil a little 
longer in this valley of tears! It was said by one of his 
hearers at this funeral, “ Lodge is ready and will soon be 
gone;” and so it was. He went home from the funeral to his 
family, and was taken sick. His disorder laid such hold on 
his breast and lungs that it became difficult for him to speak 
through the whole course of his illness. Such patience and 
resignation as he manifested are seldom seen. Just before his 
departure he raised his head and looked around the room; he 
then laid down calmly, and without a struggle or groan left 
his clay behind, and went to his reward in heaven. Several 
of his congregation had met to hear him preach once more; 
but lo! a messenger proclaimed his death ; they were seen in 
every direction moving slowly along, while from weeping 
hearts was heard to resound, “: Lodge is dead! Lodge is dead !” 

At the quarterly meeting on Saturday following his funeral 
sermon was preached from 2 Cor. iv. 17. But how awful did 
some of the preachers and leaders, with many of the members 
feel, when, coming in, they heard the preacher say, “ Lodge is 
dead!” they having never heard he was sick. His name will 
be precious to the people of Berkeley as long as they live. The 
love they had for him was like that of the Galatians mentioned 
by St. Paul, “if it had been possible they would have given 
him their eyes.” His very grave will be a preacher to the in- 
habitants of Shepherdstown ; they will remember his last ser- 
mon, wherein he called God to record that he was clear of their 
blood ; and the last prayer he ever prayed in public was on the 
night he was taken sick, when, toward the close of the meet- 
ing, he said, “ Let us pray once more for the inhabitants of 
Shepherdstown.” On the Sunday night of the quarterly meet- 
ing, a little boy who had gotten his soul converted, and loved 
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him with uncommon affection, was seen weeping and praying 
on his grave. The people from different parts of the circuit 
coming to town, are seen visiting the grave, weeping. He has 
left a wife and one child, with many connections, and the 
Church at large to mourn his loss. The friendship of the 
people to his family confirms the belief, that they who will 
serve God, God will serve them; and they who honor God, 
God will honor. Lodge is gone to unite with the heavenly 
hosts around the throne of God, where momentary ages are no 


more. 


9. JAMES QualIL, who was born August 25th, 1785, in Cecil 
county, Maryland. He was converted to God in 1799, received 
on trial into the traveling connection in 1809, and traveled 
acceptably the following circuits, viz: Canaan, 1809; Milford, 
1810; Kent, 1811; Freehold, 1812; New Mills, 1813; Queen 
Anne’s, 1814; and Sussex, 1815. 

Our beloved brother Quail was a young man, eminent for 
piety, and diligent in the discharge of his ministerial duties. 
In March, 1815, he was severely afflicted, but recovered so far 
as to take an appointment at the ensuing Conference; and in 
much weakness of body continued to travel until the 7th of 
December following, when he was confined with his last ill- 
ness. During his state of debility, he was frequently solicited 
by his friends to decline his public services, but he would 
reply, “If it were not for preaching, I should not know what 
to do; for it is in this exercise that God abundantly blesses 
my soul.” In his last illness he enjoyed great peace of mind, 
with entire resignation to the divine will, and on the first day 
of January, 1816, he departed this life, and went (we doubt 
not) to the enjoyment of his great reward. 

“ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, from hence- 
forth; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow them.” 
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UOT. 


Question 13. Who have died this year ? 

1, SAMUEL WAGGONER, a native of Stokes county, North 
Carolina; was born the 24th day of October, 1788. Nothing 
very particular marked the days of his youth. 

In the twentieth year of his age, 1808, he visited the State 
of Ohio, where he continued about fourteen months with his 
relations. During this time he was convinced of his wretched 
state as a transgressor of the law of a holy God. With deep 
anguish of soul he sought the Lord, until he was enabled by 
blessed experience to declare that Christ had power on earth 
to forgive sins. Shortly afterward he became a member of the 
Methodist Church. After being thus changed by grace, and 
having united himself to the Church of God, he returned to 
his native place. 

In the vear 1811 he was received on trial by the Virginia 
Conference as a traveling preacher, and was appointed to 
Salisbury Circuit. In 1813 he was ordained a deacon, and 
appointed to Hanover Circuit ; 1814, to Sussex Cirenit. Some 
time this year he lost his health, which he never again recov- 
ered. He attended Conference in 1815 in a debilitated state, 
having a bad cough, and strong symptoms of a consumption. 
He was ordained an elder, took a supernumerary station, aud was 
appointed to Buckingham Circuit, but was not able to attend to 
his appointment. In the latter part of the year he traveled to 
the South for his health. He did not attend the Conference 
in 1816, and owing to his bad state of health he was put on 
the superannuated list. Some time in the spring of this year 
he returned to his father’s, where he suffered much from his 
afflictions. His complaint baffling medical skill, he resigned 
himself to the will of his heavenly Father with much patience. 

On the 13th day of April, at his father’s house, surrounded 
by his weeping relations, he departed this life, in full assurance 
of faith. But they did not sorrow as those who have no hope. 
He died the death of the righteous; they therefore could 
rejoice, 


9 
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Brother Waggoner made considerable advancement in 
knowledge. He was an acceptable preacher. In his life he 
gave evidence to the truth of the doctrines he preached, as he 
lived according to the holy precepts of the gospel. He was 
constant as a friend; as a minister he was zealous, and fre- 
quently labored hard. But his sufferings are now over, and 
he reaps the reward of his labor. 


2. Perer WYATT, a native of Virginia, raised in the county 
of Gloucester. He received in early life a good English edn- 
cation, and was kept under strict moral discipline by his 
parents. When about twenty years of age his mind was so 
far enlightened by the Spirit of grace as to enable him to see 
himself in his proper character as a guilty sinner. He received 
his first impressions at a wateh-night meeting, held in the 
neighborhood where he resided. While the arm of the Lord 
was made bare, and sinners were crying for mercy, he fell 
among the number of humble penitents, with bitter Jamenta- 
tions and cries. He did not, however, obtain an evidence of 
justifying grace at this meeting. A few days after the Lord 
effected this gracious work, and he exultingly told what great 
things the Lord had done. It was not long before he felt it 
his duty to call sinners to repentance, and began to exhort his 
ungodly acquaintances to flee the wrath to come: and although 
he was but a youth, and little time had elapsed since he had 
been made a witness of pardoning love, yet the Lord blessed 
his efforts, and some souls were converted through his instru- 
mentality. 

In 1812 the Virginia Conference was held in Richmond. 
He came regularly recommended to this Conference, and was 
admitted on trial. He received an appointment to Haw River 
Circuit ; 1813, Roanoke; 1814, Camden and Edenton; 1815, 
Bedford and Lynchburg; 1816, he was appointed to Bertie 
Cireuit. In the early part of the summer his presiding elder 
moved him to Norfolk. Soon after his arrival at this station 
his health began to decline, and it was deemed necessary for 
him to visit the Shoeco Springs, and accordingly he left 
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Norfolk with that intention. He was not able to get farther 
than brother Smith’s, in Nansemond county, before his dis- 
order became so violent as to prevent him from traveling any 
farther. But little hope was entertained of his recovery. He 
still retained an unshaken confidence in God, and bore his 
afflictions with patience and resignation, frequently expressing 
a desire to depart and be with Christ. His illness was long 
and severe, but he murmured not against the righteous dis- 
pensations of Providence. The evening before his death, 
while several were in the room where he lay, he fell into a 
swoon, and to ali appearance had breathed his last. The com- 
pany, supposing him dead, were much affected. After some 
time he revived, and seeing his religious friends bathed in 
tears, he exclaimed, ‘ Weep not for me!” He then began to 
speak of the joys of the righteous and the miseries of the 
wicked in a most impressive manner; then, laying his hands 
upon his breast, died without a struggle. 

Brother Wyatt was a useful and acceptable preacher. 
Where he was known he was respected and beloved. He was 
uniform and correct in his deportment in his life, and strove 
to set a good example to those around him. In the bloom of 
life he was snatched away. He is removed from the toils and 
sufferings of life, to inherit everlasting pleasures at God’s right 
hand. 


3. JessE Leg, who was born in Prince George’s county, 
State of Virginia, in the year of our Lord 1758, of respectable 
parents; and after a painful conviction for sin, under which 
he labored for some considerable time, he was happily brought 
to a saving acquaintance with God about the fifteenth year of 
his age. He was mercifully preserved while in the slippery 
paths of youth, and conducted by the Spirit and grace of God 
to that wisdom and experience which prepared him for useful- 
ness in the Church of Christ. He entered the traveling con- 
nection, and in 1783 labored on Caswell Circuit ; 1784, Salis- 
bury ; 1785, Caroline; 1786, Kent; 1787, Baltimore; 1788, 
Flanders ; 1789, Stanford; 1790, 1791, 1792, elder in Con- 
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necticut ; 1793, province of Maine and Lynn; 1794, 1795, 
1796, presiding elder in New England; 1797, 1798, 1799, 
traveled with Bishop Asbury ; 1800, New York; 18v1, 1802, 
1803, Norfolk district; 1804, Petersburg; 1805, Mecklen- 
burg ; 1806, Amelia; 1807, Sparta; 1808, Cumberland ; 1809, 
Brunswick ; 1810, Meherrin district; 1811, Amelia; 1812, 
Richmond; 1813, Brunswick; 1814, Cumberland and Man- 
chester; 1815, Fredericksburg; 1816, Annapolis; in which 
year he finished his course, 

It is unnecessary to eulogize one whose labors have extended 
almost from one end of the United States to the other. To 
numbers he is well known in the vineyard of the Lord. 
Brother Henry Boehm, who was present with him during his 
last illness, writes thus :— 


He came over to our camp-meeting near Hillsboro’ (on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland), which began the 21st of August. Thursday the 22d, 
he preached a profitable sermon from 1 Peter ii. 5, ‘‘ Ye also, as lively 
stones, are built up a spiritual house,’ &c. Saturday, 24th, at three o’clock, 
he preached on 2 Peter iii. 18, ‘But grow in grace,” which was his last 
text, and ended his public labors. A large, attentive, serious, and much 
affected congregation will not soon forget the sermon and feelings on that 
memorable occasion. The same evening he was taken with a chill that 
was succeeded by a fever, which continued to the close of his life. On 
Sunday morning, 25th, he was removed to Hillsboro’, to the house of 
brother Sellers, where every attention by physicians and friends was given, 
but all proved ineffectual. Through the first part of his illness his min@ 
was much weighed down, so that he spake but little. On Tuesday night, 
September 10th, he broke out in ecstasies of joy. Also on Wednesday, 
11th, about nine o’clock A. M., he delivered himself in words like these: 
“Glory! glory! glory! Hallelujah! Jesus reigns.” On the same evening 
he spoke nearly twenty minutes, deliberately and distinctly; among other 
things, he directed me to write to his brother Ned, and let him know he 
died happy in the Lord; and was fully satisfied with brother Sellers’ con- 
duct toward him. ‘Give my respects to Bishop M’Kendree,” said he, “and 
tell him that I die in love with all the preachers ; that I love him, and that 
he lives in my heart.” Then he took his leave of all present, six or seven 
in number, and requested us to pray. This solemn night will never be 
forgotten by me. After this he spake but little. Thursday, the 12th, in 
the early part of the day, he lost his speech, but appeared to retain his 
reason. Thus he continued to linger till the same evening, about half- 
past seven o’clock, when, without a sigh or groan, he expired, with his 
eyes seemingly fixed on the prize. 
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Such was the end of brother Jesse Lee. Our deceased 
brother was a sound, orthodox, Methodist preacher; and 
allowing for the infirmities of human nature, one who sincerely 
endeavored to promote the glory of God and the happiness of 
mankind. 

We have no doubt he has entered into rest—that he now 
partakes of that happiness to which he endeavored to lead 
others; and if we are faithful we may expect to hail him on 
that etcrnal shore, “where all is calm, and joy, and peace.” 
Amen. 


4. Joun Van Sonoicr, a native of Monmouth county, 
New Jersey. His parents were respectable members of the 
Presbyterian Church. When about twenty years of age, 
while attending a camp-meeting at New Mills, in 1807, he 
was awakened to a sense of his lost condition as a sinner, and 
immediately engaged in the great business of his salvation. 
He continued to struggle with his unbelieving fears till Nov- 
ember 1808, when the Lord graciously set his soul at liberty. 
Soon after he received the blessing, he became anxiously inter- 
ested for the salvation of others, and felt it his duty to warn 
sinners to flee from the wrath to come. After continuing 
some time in the improvement of his gifts, and giving satis- 
factory evidence of his call to the ministry, he was admitted 
on trial at the Philadelphia Conference, in 1810, and appointed 
to Asbury circuit. His labors during that year will not soon 
be forgotten. In 1811 he was appointed to Dauphin; in 
1812, to Morris; in 1813 and 1814, to Trenton; and in 1815 
to Burlington. In all these places he was acceptable and 
extensively useful. In 1816 he was appointed to Burlington, 
but in consequence of his debilitated state of body, occasioned, 
probably, by great exertions and frequent colds, his labors 
were interrupted; and here he ended his days. His illness, 
which was of the consumptive kind, he bore with patience and 
Christian fortitude ; and such was his zeal for the cause of God, 
that he often appeared to forget his distress, and exhorted 
those who came to visit him to press after holiness. <A few 
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days before his death, looking out at the window, and seeing 
the snow fall, he said, “I snall never see the face of the earth 
again, but shall leave it covered with an emblem of the purity 
of that felicity which my soul is going to enjoy.” In his last 
moments he complained of violent pain, particularly at his 
heart, and added, “ Though my flesh and heart fail, yet God 
is the strength vf my soul, and my portion forever.” His 
companion asked him if death appeared terrible; when he 
replied with a smile, “Oh no.” In the midst of great bodily 
distress he called on those with him to continue in prayer, and 
in his last struggles said, “Keep up prayer,” exclaiming, 
“Come, Lord! roll on the victory, roll on the victory, holy 
Lord!” After this one of his friends repeated— 


When shall I be delivered trom this vain world of sin, 
And with my blessed Jesus drink endless pleasures in ? 


He answered, “O hasten the moment, my Lord! When will 
these cords be loosed, that my soul may take its flight?” 
Then looking about the room, he added, “I am going!” soon 
after which he sweetly slept in the arms of Jesus. 

The character of our brother Van Schoick is well known to 
those among whom he has labored. He was exemplary in his 
life and conversation, fervent in spirit—serving the Lord and 
his church, His gifts and preaching abilities were remarkably 
good, and it pleased the Lord to own his labors. But amidst 
the gospel harvest, and in the midst of his years, he is sum- 
moned away; and leaving a wife with two children, and the 
church to mourn his early departure, he enters upon the ever- 
lasting concerns of that world to which we are all hastening, 
and from whence there is no return. 


Happy soul, thy days are ended, 
All thy mourning days below ; 
Go, by angel guards attended, 
To the sight of Jesus, go. 
Hi 


5. STEPHEN RicHmMonp, who was born of respectable 
parents in the town of Hillsdale, county of Columbia, and 
State of New York, on the 20th of March, 1785. 
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He was favored with religious instruction in early life; yet 
seems to have remained without a saving experimental knowl- 
edge of divine truth, until some time in the year 1806, when 
he was brought to the enjoyment of it through the instrumen- 
tality of the gospel preached by the Methodists. 

In 1807 he was united in marriage to Miss Deborah 
Calkins, a worthy member of our church, who died about six 
months after their marriage. 

After having spoken in public for some time, he was 
licensed to preach as a local preacher; and in this capacity 
served the church about a year and a half, when thinking it 
his duty to enlarge his sphere of action, he was admitted on 
trial in the itinerant connection by the New York Conference, 
held at Pittsfield, Mass., in 1810, and was appointed to 
Croton circuit; in 1811, to Montgomery; in 1812 he was 
ordained a deacon and appointed to Pownal circuit; in 1813, 
to Whitingham ; and in 1814 he received elders’ orders, and 
was: appointed to Huntsburg circuit. On this circvit he 
labored till some time in March, 1815, when his health became 
so impaired in consequence of copious discharges of blood from 
the lungs, that he could no longer do the duties of a traveling 
minister, and in the Minutes for 1815 was returned superan- 
naated. After the Conference for that year, which he attended, 
he returned to his father’s in Hillsdale, and was never after 
able to preach. 

During the last year of his life his sufferings were great ; 
but while blood oozed from his wounded lungs, while his 
whole animal system was racked with pain, and faltering 
nature rapidly verged toward its dissolution, he enjoyed 
unshaken confidence in God. Patience and cheerfulness were 
his constant companions: he conversed much with God, and 
made death familiar. As the time of his departure drew near, 
he observed to a friend, “I Jong since made my peace with 
God; I feel that my work is done, and I have nothing more 
to do but to wait my approaching change.” In this frame of 
mind, on the first day uf June, 1816, in the thirty-first year of 
his age, and the sixth of his ministry in the traveling connec- 
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tion, our beloved brother Richmond closed the mortal scene, 
in steadfast hope of a glorious resurrection. He was pious 
and zealous as a Christian, as a friend affectionate and con- 
stant, and as a minister laborious and useful; but “he rests 
from his labors, and his works do follow him.” 


1818. 


Question 13. Who have died this year ? 

1. Witi1aAM Patridge, who was born in Sussex couuty, 
in the year 1754. He was brought up to industry, atd from 
his childhood was strictly moral. About the twenty-first year 
of his age he embraced religion. His name appears on the 
Minutes of 1780, as a traveling preacher, and so continued for 
about nine years. He then retired, and continued a local 
preacher about twenty-five years, during which time his wife, 
a pious woman, died, and left two children. He continued to 
keep house with them, until they were grown and provided 
for. He had frequently expressed a desire to labor and to die 
in the traveling connection ;—an opportunity now offered ; he 
embraced it, and was stationed in 1814 on Keewee Circuit ; in 
1815 and 1816 on Alcovi; and in 1817 im Sparta, where he 
died on the 17th of May. As a citizen, he respected the rights 
of man with a nicety seldom equalled, never surpassed. Though 
surrounded by those who held slaves, he would have none. 
As the head of a family, it may be said, industry, piety, peace, 
and harmony were the motto of his house. As a Christian, 
numbers have professed sanctification, but he lived it. One 
intimately acquainted with him, writes thus: “TI have lived 
a near neighbor to brother Patridge for upward of twenty 
years, and can with satisfaction say, that he was the greatest 
example of piety I have ever been acquainted with.” As a 
minister of the gospel, he knew the strength of his abilities, 
and never appeared to soar above them. In preaching, he was 
experimental, practical, and plain; and none were at a loss to 
understand him. He drew his divinity out of the Bible, and 
read authors but little; but the Scripture was his constant 
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study, and he was profitable to many. He deeply lamented 
the growing departure, among us, from primitive Christian 
simplicity, and earnestly warned the societies among whom he 
labored against it. His labors and life he wished to close 
together. His last sermon was on these words: “ Walk in 
wisdom toward them that are without.” That evening he was 
taken ill, (14th May,) his illness increased; physicians were 
procured, but in vain. His colleague asked him whether he 
was ready for the final summons. He said, “ Yes; for me to 
die is gain.” His speech left him, and on Saturday night after 
he was taken, he breathed his last. Thus he lived—thus he 
died. “The memory of the just is blessed.” 


2. ANTHONY SENTER, who was born in Lincoln county, 
North Carolina, January 28,1785; died at Georgetown, South 
Carolina, December 23, 1817. 

Until eighteen years old he lived with his parents, whose 
circumstances in life necessarily occupied that time in manual 
labor which it is to be regretted they were not able to improve 
in the education of such a son. At eighteen years old he was 
apprenticed in the blacksmith’s business; and as with his 
parents he had been remarked for industry and filial duty, so 
with his master; indefatigable in his business, sober and moral 
in his general conduct, he merited and had the praise of those 
who knew him. In our happy country such a young man 
must succeed—so did Anthony Senter. His trade acquired, 
and he set up in business; he soon surmounted the early difh- 
culties of life, and saw his way direct to ease and affluence. 
But what was a gain to him, he gladly counted loss for Christ. 

We have no information of his early convictions, nor can 
we say anything of his religious feelings until after his estab- 
lishment in life. The pious walk and godly conversation of 
one of his neighbors first led him to examine, with restless 
concern, into the nature of vital religion, and he became 
gradually convineed that he yet lacked that “one needful 
thing.” 

It was some time in the year 1806, at a meeting in the 
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Enoree Circuit, that it pleased the Lord to give him an over- 
whelming conviction of sin. He went away from that meet- 
ing weeping and praying. On his way home (so overwhelmed 
was he with the sense of his lost state) he either alighted or 
fell from his horse, and was found late in the evening, lying 
by the roadside in the utmost agony, pleading with God for 
mercy. From this time he gave himself wholly to the great 
concerns of salvation; nor was it long before he found the 
“nearl of great price”—the forgiveness of sins. He joined 
the church, became a class-leader, and soon after entered upon 
the all-important work of the ministry. 

His first appointment was to the Great Pee Dee Circuit, 
1809; in 1810, Bladen Circuit; in 1811, Little Pee Dee 
Circuit ; 1812, Buncombe Circuit; 1813, Sparta Circuit ; in 
1814, he was stationed in Georgetown; 1815, stationed in 
Charleston ; 1816 and 1817, presiding elder of the Broad River 
District. 

Of our dear brother Senter we may confidently say, that as 
a man he deserved the respect of all; as a Christian, he was 
without offence; and as a minister, he was blameless. A 
strong mind, and a benevolent heart; a single eye, and a steady 
purpose to glorify God; an unwavering faith, fervent love, 
and burning zeal—these were the exalted attributes of this 
good man. While able to labor in the word and doctrine, he 
was abundant and indefatigable in the work; and even when 
so impaired by the fatal consumption as scarcely to be able to 
preach at all, still did he travel from circuit to circuit; and, 
as though unwilling that any thing but death should separate 
him from his work, when his strength was so exhausted as to 
render him unable to preach, he would at least assemble the 
official members of his charge, and instruct them in their 
duty, and encourage them to their work. At last even this 
was denied him. .As the veteran soldier retiring from the 
field, faint and exhausted by wounds and fatigue, yet only now 
retiring because he can do no more, so with our beloved 
brother; unable even for the smallest labor, and almost dead, 
he reluctantly gave up the toil, and retired to his house in 
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Georgetown, whence, after a few weeks, he was taken to the 
“house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

The writer of these remarks lived his nearest neighbor, and 
was daily, intimately, and most affectionately conversant with 
him until death separated them. In his beloved brother he 
witnessed the faith of the gospel unshaken in the wreck of 
nature. Reduced to a living skeleton, feeble as a child, and 
just falling into the grave, his heart could not be separated 
from the work of God; he still charged himself with its in- 
terests, and felt its cares. Indeed, with death before him, 
and the awful glories of the invisible world just ready to be 
unfolded, like Jacob, gathering up his feet, composed, col- 
lected, and without dismay or dread, he fell asleep. 


3. Henry PADGETT, a native of Charles county, Maryland. 
He was born December, 1791, and was converted to God about 
the eighteenth year of his age, and soon felt a deep solicitude 
for the salvation of souls. He was licensed to exhort in 
March, 1813; and being fully persuaded that he was called of 
God to the work of the ministry, he entered the traveling 
connection in 1814, and was appointed to Redstone Circuit ; 
in 1815, to Rockingham. In 1816 he was received into full 
connection, and appointed to Lancaster Circuit, where, with 
his worthy colleague, he had the pleasure of seeing three or 
four hundred souls brought to God. In 1817 he was reap- 
pointed to the same circuit, and again received with the warmest 
cordiality, and had the happiness of seeing the prosperity of 
the work of God. 

On the second day of September he reached the house of the 
Rey. William Forrester, iu Richmond county, where he had 
an appointment the following day. He complained of being 
somewhat unwell; but when the hour came he proceeded to 
meet the congregation, and preached his last sermon, from the 
21st verse of the Epistle of Jude, “ Keep yourselves in the 
love of God.” At night he prayed with the family, as usual, 
and retired to bed. On the morning following he found his 
disorder increasing ; a physician being sent for, on his arrival 
he pronounced it to be a bilious fever. 
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On seeing the family weeping by his bedside, when his 
disease had become serious, he begged them not to weep for 
him, but rather rejoice that he was going to heaven. On a 
friend’s calling to see him, he asked him to pray with him, 
and to read the last chapter in the Revelation, observing that 
he wished to hear the holy city talked of. While he was 
reading, he shouted, Glory, glory! and exclaimed, “I feel no 
condemnation, all is peace ; give my love to the brethren, and 
to all who know me, and tell them to meet me in heaven.” 
He asked what day of the month it was: on being told the 
eighth, he then rejoiced, and said, “ On the tenth day of Sep- 
tember I shall be singing in heaven. By faith, I see Elijah’s 
chariot ready to convey my soul to glory. Glorious period ! 
welcome messenger! a few more lingering hours iu the flesh, 
and I shall be in yonder paradisiacal state.” Soon after was 
witnessed a deeply interesting scene by all present: he ex- 
claimed, in the fulness of his impassioned solicitude for the 
spiritual and eternal interest of those committed to his pastoral 
care, “O my poor circuit! who shall take care of my poor 
circuit?”” Some time after, when he was told that he was re- 
covering, he replied with a smile, “I would rather you had 
said I was dying, for I had rather die than live.” Every 
breath was prayer and praise. 

On Wednesday morning, being the day on which he died, 
he was heard shouting the praises of God while alone in his 
room: and upon brother F.’s entering the room, he looked 
steadfastly on him, and said, “ Brother F., my work is done ; 
I am dying happy and resigned.” In the evening he asked 
who were in the room: it was told him, no person but the 
family. “Oh, yes!” said he, “ who are these in white? they 
are waiting to receive my spirit; I shall soon be gone.” A 
little after, he said, “O death! welcome death! farewell, my 
brother; I bid you all farewell. I am not dead, but living, 
O yes! living in heaven!” A few moments after he fell 
asleep in the arms of Jesus, at half-past five o’clock, on the 
evening of the very day which he had before said he should 
be employed in singing the praises of God in heaven. 
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Henry Padgett was a good minister of Jesus Christ; his 
preaching was evangelical, and his life was holy. Through 
his instrumentality many were brought to the knowledge of 
the truth. A goodly number of the seals of his ministry are, 
we trust, now with him in heaven. Some had gone before, 
others have followed after. 

It was observed by brother F., that during the period of 
nearly eighteen months preceding his death he never had 
heard him speak an improper word, or seen him do an improper 
action. He had just views of Christian discipline ; he enforced 
strictly, but mildly, that of the church of which he was a 
minister. 

Toward the conclusion of the period of his ministerial 
labors he appeared to preach as if each sermon were to be his 
last. The announcement of the death of our beloved Padgett 
produced a general mourning throughout the circuit. Indeed, 
their Christian fellowship and warm affection had been recip- 
rocal. But their loss is his infinite gain. He rests from his 
labors, and his works shall follow him. 


4, HezeKiAH HARRYMAN.—He was a native of Baltimore 
county, Md. His parents were among the first fruits unto 
God of the Methodist ministry in that part of the country. 
They taught him in early life the fear of the Lord; of whose 
instructions he speaks thus: “I have been thankful to God 
for the many useful lessons which they taught me when but a 
child.” He soon became a subject of the awakening grace of 
God; which convictions, under a variety of circumstances, 
continued to increase; and after a painful struggle on the day 
of his conversion, sustained until the hour of midnight, the 
Lord manifested himself to his soul, and gave him an evidence 
of the pardon of his sins, on the first day of August, 1790, 
and about the twentieth year of his age; after which he soon 
began to warn sinners to flee from the wrath which is to come. 
He entered the traveling connection at a Conference held at 
Baltimore city, October, 1795, and was appointed to Bath 
Circuit ; in 1796, to Berkeley ; in 1797, was received into full 
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connection, and appointed to Pittsburg Circuit ; in 1798 to 
Stafford ; in 1799 again to Stafford; in 1800 to Lancaster, 
and also 1801, from which he was removed to Danville, Ky.; 
in 1802 Salt River and Shelby ; in 1803 he received an ap- 
pointment at the Kentucky Conference to Natchez, which he 
reached in November, and continued to labor there, and in its 
vicinity, until March, 1805; at which time he embarked for 
Philadelphia, extremely debilitated ; and upon his arrival was 
appointed to Harford Circuit, in Maryland ; on which circuit 
he married. In 1806 he was appointed to Federal (now 
Severn) Circuit; in 1807 to Baltimore Circuit, where he was 
suddenly seized with a paralytic stroke, under the following 
circumstances :— 

When on his way from a friend’s house to one of his ap- 
pointments, he met a boy, of whom he attempted to ask the 
way to his appointment, and found his tongue refused obedience 
to his volitions, whereby he was rendered incapable of speech. 
The progress of the disease was farther evinced by his glove 
falling from his hand, contrary to his wishes, into a stream of 
water, while his horse was drinking ; to prevent the final loss 
of which he dismounted, with a view to stop its progress down 
the stream ; to effect which he attempted to leap across a small 
rivulet, and fell into it; whose banks concealed him from the 
observation of travelers on the road; and which, but for the 
presence of his horse exciting curiosity, would probably have 
been the spot of his dissolution; from which attack he never 
fully recovered. This, with a combination of other diseases, 
terminated in his dissolution, Through the whole period of 
his last illness he testified that he had no fear of death. His 
wife and family lay with considerable weight on his mind ; but 
he was soon enabled to resign them into the hands of his 
heavenly Father. A few days previous to his dissolution, 
when visited by a friend, he found his mind serene and tran- 
quil; and a few moments before his death he gave to a relative 
the most satisfactory evidenee of his preparation for the im- 
portant change, and bid the world a final adieu. 

Hezekiah Harryman was sound in the faith; a good and 
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useful minister of the gospel of Jesus Christ. He has left 
behind him an affectionate companion and five small children 
to lament their loss. ‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the 


Lord.” 


5. GAD SmitH. He was born in Goshen, Litchfield county, 
State of Connecticut, 1788. He experienced religion in 
his nineteenth year, and joined the church in 1807; was ap- 
proved of as an exhorter, 1810; in September 1811, was 
licensed as a local preacher on Litchfield Circuit. He was 
received into the itinerancy on trial at the Albany Conference, 
June 1812, and appointed to Middletown Circuit, where he 
labored with general acceptance and usefulness (God giving 
him souls as seals to his ministry) six months, and was then 
removed to Litehfield Circuit. In 1813 he was appointed 
back to Litchfield Circuit, but was soon removed to New 
Haven. In 1814 he was stationed again at New Haven, 
where he labored with success, having favor both with God 
and man. And though he be dead, he will long live in the 
grateful remembrance of that people. 

In 1815 he was stationed in Hotchkisstown, a small village 
near New Haven. He labored here and in the adjoining 
towns with increasing zeal and fervor. In September he 
attended a camp-meeting, and such was his engagedness he 
labored beyond his bodily strength. The word of God ap- 
peared at this time to be like fire shut up in his bones, and ke 
called sinners to repentance with an authority and power that 
greatly surprised his friends, and overawed the congregation. 
Soon after this he took a violent cold, that settled on his lungs, 
and deprived him of his voice. He, however, so far recovered 
as to be able to visit some of his friends, though he was unable 
to speak a loud word. His complaint terminated in a scrofu- 
lous swelling on each side of his neck, which was supposed to 
be the proximate cause of his death, on the 24th of Septem- 
ber 1817. 

Our dear brother Smith was a man of deep piety, and good 
natural and acquired abilities, sound and acceptable preaching 
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talents. He was diligent and successful in all places where 
he was stationed. In visiting from louse to house, and ex- 
horting and praying with the people, he was equaled by few. 
In this work he delighted, and in this work he did prevail. 
He was gentle and conciliating in his manners, very sincere 
and faithful in his friendships, Though he was naturally of 
a timid make, yet ardent zeal made him bold in the cause of 
his God. His warm affection for the cause of Christ, and the 
friends of Jesus, with his deep concern for sinners, were pecu- 
liarly manifest in all his public exercises. Nor did his faith 
weaken, or his zeal grow cold; but through the mighty grace 
of God, which wrought within him, he pushed forward until 
feeble nature sunk beneath the weight. He was patient, 
resigned, and triumphant in death, and is gone, we believe, to 
receive a crown of blessedness. He has left a wife and two 
small children to mourn their heavy loss. 


1819. 


Question 13. Who have died this year? 

1, FLETCHER Harris, a native of Granville county, North 
Carolina. His parents were respectable and pious, and taught 
him in early life the genuine principles of Christianity. In 
September 1811, he sought, and at a camp-meeting found, the 
“pearl of great price,” the forgiveness of sins. Thus united 
to God by faith, he looked around and beheld the whole 
world lying in wickedness. His mind now being filled with 
light from Heaven, he thought, were the greatest sinner on 
earth present, he could put him in possession of correct views 
of the plan of salvation! The Spirit of the Lord was as fire 
in his bones, and he began immediately to warn sinners to flee 
the wrath to come; and in the year 1813 gave himself up 
wholly to the great work of the ministry; entered the itin- 
erancy, and was appointed to travel Terrel circuit; in 1814, 
Neuse. At the Conference held in 1815 he was ordained 
deacon, and appointed to Bedford circuit; in 1816 he was 
stationed in Richmond; in 1817 he was ordained elder, and 
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stationed in Newbern, and in 1818 at Petersburg, where he 
finished his course. In all these stations he manifested abun- 
dantly, by his pious walk, godly conversation, and ministerial 
labors, that he had been called of God to preach the gospel. 

This excellent young man was remarkable for his love to 
men universally, his charity to the poor, his readiness to relieve 
the distressed, and his constant and fervent devotion to God 
his heavenly Father. Humility in an eminent degree attended 
him both in private and in public. In the pulpit it was mani- 
fested in his prayers, sermons, and exhortations. Who that 
had the pleasure of sitting under his ministry did not feel his 
heart either charmed or reproved by .the brilliancy of this 
heavenly grace? ‘To us it seemed that the Lord had designed 
him to be a minister of great and extensive usefulness, having 
blessed him with a strong and penetrating mind, and powers 
of persuasion which drew and fixed the attention of both saints 
and sinners. 


“But his morning sun went down ere noon.” 


During his affliction, which was long and severe, he had, as 
might have been expected, to drink of a mixed cup. But 
though the adversary of men did sometimes thrust at him 
sorely, yet he was enabled by the grace of God to rejoice in 
tribulations ; and would call frequently on those who attended 
him to sing and pray. At one time he said, “ Sing— 


“And let this feeble body fail, 
And let it faint or die, 

My soul shall quit the mournful vale, 
And soar to worlds on high; 

Shall join the disembodied saints 

And find its long-sought rest ; 

That only bliss for which it pants, 
In the Redeemer’s breast.” 


And at another time— 


“Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel sofs as downy pillows are, 

While on His breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.” 


10 
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It is stated by those who attended his bed of languishing, 
that, blessed with the prospect of opening glory, he would 
shout aloud the praises of God: that a few days prior to his 
death, being supported in his bed, he preached to those present 
his last sermon, from “ Receive us, we have wronged no man.” 
Immediately after which he shook hands with all around, 
bidding them an affectionate farewell. He then said, “ Glory 
to God, Jesus smiles and bids me come—victory, victory !” 
A friend present said, ‘ Brother Harris, this is not dying ;” 
“No,” said he, “it is living for ever!” Then turning to his 
weeping brother, he said, ‘Tell the preachers at Conference 
that I died in the triumphs of faith; that my last doctrine is 
Jree saivation.” Ue then mentioned by name his aged 
parents, brothers, and sisters, and sent them an affectionate 
and last farewell. On September 18th, about 10 o’clock 
A. M., his brother, anxious to hear the sound of his yoice 
once more, said, “ Brother Fletcher, you are going to leave 
us.” “Presently,” said he, and in a few minutes sunk in 
death! But the soul, the immortal part, arose, ascended on 
high, and mingled with disembodied spirits in the New Jeru- 
salem, where— 


“Saints immortal reign; 
Infinite day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain.” 


2. Tuomas Lucas, a native of Maryland, was born in 
Prince George’s county on the 8th day of June, 1782, (old 
style.) After continuing in the blindness of nature and the 
practice of vice till about the 40th year of his age, he was 
awakened to a full view of his guilt and misery by the min- 
istry of Mr. Roddy, and other Methodist ministers of that day. 
He obtained peace with God, and became a member of the 
Methodist society about the beginning of the Revolutionary 
War. In the year 1777, or 1778, he became a Methodist 
preacher, and after laboring a considerable time successfully as 
a local preacher, he was called to a more extensive sphere of 
action in the traveling ministry, and commenced traveling on 
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Baltimore Circuit, June the 5th, 1791. From that time he 
continued to travel as a faithful and successful laborer, until: 
the infirmities of old age obstructed his progress. He then 
received a superannuated relation, which he retained to the 
day of his death. In the year 1816 he was struck with a para- 
lytic affection, from which time to the day of his dissolution 
he was a man of great affliction. In his last illness he would 
frequently exclaim that a death-bed was a poor time and place 
to make preparation for future happiness; but at the same 
time would express, with thankfulness to God, the assurance 
he felt, that his work was done, and that he was ready to be 
offered up. Thus he continued to suffer in peace and patience 
till the 11th of January, 1819, when he yielded up his spirit 
to God, in the 87th year of his age. 


3. JOSEPH STONE, a native of England, was born about the 
year 1742, and emigrated to America in the early part of his 
life; settled himself, and married in the State of Maryland. 
In a short time after, he was happily brought to an acquaint- 
ance with God by the remission of sins; and soon conceived it 
to be his duty to warn sinners to flee the wrath to come. This 
he did first as an exhorter, and then in the capacity of a local 
preacher; which character he sustained in the Methodist 
Church several years. He was admitted into the itineraney 
in 1796, and appointed to Montgomery Circuit ; in 1797 and 
1798 to Federal (now called Severn Circuit); in 1799 to Fair- 
fax; in, 1800 and 1801 to Frederick ; in 1802 to Huntington ; 
in 1803 to Carlisle; in 1804 to Alleghany; in 1805 to Fred- 
erick ; in 1806 to Winchester; in 1807 and 1808 to Fairfax ; 
in 1809 to Berkeley ; in 1810 to Loudoun, and in 1811 the 
Conference granted him a superannuated relation, in which he 
was retained to the close of his life. 

Joseph Stone was a plain, zealous, and useful minister of the 
gospel. The Holy Scriptures were his greatest study, much 
of which he committed to memory. His heart was much en- 
gaged in the work of the Lord, and when from age and in- 
firmities he was disqualified for farther public ‘service, he still 
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rejoiced to witness the prosperity of Zion. His attachment to 
the people of God was both fervent and sincere, and he never 
appeared to be better satisfied than when in company with his 
brethren in the ministry. From serious afflictions, and the 
weight of many years, he seemed to totter on the margin of the 
grave long before his dissolution. A short time prior to his 
death he attended a camp-meeting in the county of Prince 
William, Virginia, principally for the purpose of seeing his 
Christian friends once more, and taking his final leave of them 
in this world. It was with great difficulty and pain that he 
reached his residence again, after having accomplished —his 
object. From this period he was entirely confined, and sunk 
with great rapidity, insomuch that he appeared to have enter- 
tained little if any hope of recovery ; and indeed he manifested 
a greater desire to die than to live; hence, when his brethren 
prayed with him, he requested that they would not pray for 
his restoration, but that he might have a quick and easy exit 
from time toa glorious eternity. In the midst of his most ex- 
cruciating pains he praised the Lord aloud, and clapped his 
hands, exclaiming, Glory, glory, glory ! 


“Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are, 
While on His breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.” 


The night before his departure, after his friends had concluded 
singing the following lines, 


“Happy if with my latest breath 
I may but gasp His name; 
Preach Him to all, and cry in death, 
Behold, behold the Lamb! ” 


he raised both his hands, pointing upward, and with a falter- 
ing voice cried, “ Behold, behold the Lamb!” The last words 
which he was heard to utter distinetly were, “Glory, glory, 
glory!” after which he immediately fell asleep in Jesus. 

He departed this life on the 7th day of October 1818, in 
the seventy-sixth year of his age, in the county of Fauquier, 
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Virginia, and has left behind him an aged companion to 
lament the loss of an affectionate husband. 


4. Joun Wesiry Bonn, born in Baltimore, State of Mary- 
land, December 11, 1784. His father, Mr. Thomas Bond, 
was among the first fruits of Methodism in Maryland, having 
been brought to the knowledge of the truth, together with his 
first wife, through the instrumentality of the Rev. Mr. Straw- 
bridge. Nothing very remarkable occurred in the life of John 
until the time of his conversion to God in 1800. His convic- 
tion of sin was deep, and the witness of justification and ac- 
ceptance with God clear. After various and repeated exercises 
of mind, relative to his call to the work of the ministry, he 
was received on trial in the Baltimore Conference in 1810, 
and appointed to Calvert Circuit with brother Alfred Griffith. 

In 1811 he was appointed to Fairfax; and in 1812 to Great 
Falls Circuit. In 1813, in consequence of peculiar family cir- 
cumstances, he received a location. His circumstances becom- 
ing more favorable, he offered himself again to the Conference 
in 1814, and was appointed to travel with Bishop Asbury, and 
continue with him as his constant attendant until the close of 
his life. The many infirmities of the aged bishop imposed a 
laborious and important duty upon brother Bond, which he 
discharged with firmness, fidelity and perseverance. 

In 1816 he was appointed to Severn Circuit; and in 1817 
and 1818 to Harford. In this circuit his labors were greatly 
blessed. 

After the disorder of which he died (the prevailing epidemic 
fever) had been fixed for several days, he left his circuit, and 
retired to Baltimore for the purpose of obtaining medical aid. 
His brother, a physician in the city, alarmed at the apparent 
danger of his situationg called to his assistance several of the 
most eminent physicians of the city, who kindly afforded him 
their aid. But alas! all human efforts were now unavailing ; 
the die was cast ; and after a painful struggle of ten days from 
the time he arrived in town, he died, on the 22d of January, 
1819. 
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For a few days in the beginning of the fatal disorder which 
terminated his mortal life he was subject to great affliction 
and distress of mind; but the conflict soon closed in peace and 
triumph, which continued, without interruption, till his happy 
spirit entered into the perfect joy of his Lord. 

Our beloved brother Bond possessed a clear understanding 
and a sound judgment. His knowledge in divinity was far 
from being superficial. He was fond of reading, patient and 
persevering in investigation, and diligent in all the duties of 
his Christian and ministerial profession. But he rests from 
his labors, and his works follow him. 


5. JosepH TOTTEN, our dearly beloved brother, was born 
in the township of Hempstead, Queen’s county, Long Island, 
on the 4th day of February, 1759. From an authentic docu- 
ment we learn that he was restrained from prevailing vice, 
and lived what was called a moral life, until he heard the 
Methodist preachers, when he was deeply convinced of sin, 
and after a painful struggle he obtained a sense of pardoning 
mercy, and immediately united himself to the Methodist 
Church. He soon became conspicuous as an exhorter and 
leader, and was made useful to many in his neighborhood. 
Satisfied of his call to the work of the ministry, he entered the 
traveling connection in New York, 1792, and was appointed 
to Elizabethtown ; 1795 to Long Island ; 1794 to Freehold ; 
1795 to Brooklyn; 1796, New Rochelle; 1797, Brooklyn ; 
1798, New Rochelle; 1799, Duchess ; 1800, Elizabethtown ; 
1801, ditto; 1802, ditto ; 1803, Burlington ; 1804, Trenton ; 
1805, Gloucester ; 1806, Philadelphia ; 1807, 1808, 1809, and 
1810, on Jersey district ; 1811, New Brunswick ; 1812, New 
Brunswick and Trenton; 1813, Bergen; 1814, Freehold ; 
1815 and 1816, Essex and Staten Island; 1817, Sussex and 
Hamburg; 1818, appointed to St. John’s in Philadelphia, 
where he finished his course. Of our dear departed friend we 
may say, he was a man of piety: through keen conviction for 
sin he was brought to experience redemption in the blood of 
Christ; and in possession of this grace we believe he lived 
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and died. He was a man of zeal, which led him by every 
means in his power to promote the glory of God and the 
happiness of his fellow-creatures. He was a man of Christian 
courage, which enabled him boldly to declare the whole 
counsel of God to saints and sinners without partiality ; fear- 
ing no faces, sparing no crimes. We have reason to believe 
that God owned his labors, and made him useful to numbers. 
We are authorized to say, that through the whole of his travels 
he never solicited an appointment, nor refused to go whereso- 
ever he was appointed. 

After receiving his last appointment at the Philadelphia 
Conference, he returned to his family on Staten Island, and on 
May 10th preached in the meeting-house at Westfield, from 
1 Cor. ii. 2, ‘“ For I determined not to know any thing among 
you save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” After service he 
descended from the pulpit, and walked, with his wife, into 
the burying-ground, and marked out the spot, saying, “ There 
I wish to be buried,” as though he apprehended his end was 
nigh. He left Staten Island May 15th, arrived in Philadel- 
phia on the Saturday following, and preached three times on 
the Sabbath, and again on Tuesday evening. It was remarked 
by his friends that divine energy attended the truth which he 
delivered. He this evening declared, before he retired to rest, 
that he was perfectly well; but how uncertain is life! Early 
the next morning he was taken unwell —some means were 
applied which appeared to afford a temporary relief — others 
were preparing. In the meantime he went into the yard, and 
the barking of the dog leading Mrs. Cox to lovk after him, 
she discovered him lying on the ground in the garden ; from 
which he was raised and brought into the house, but expired 
in a few moments, without uttering a word. 


6. DanreL Moorr.—He was a native of Sussex county, 
State of Delaware, and was born October, 1794. His parents, 
who were among the first Methodists in these parts, endeavored 
“to train him up in the way in which he should walk.” His 
moral deportment in childhood and youth was generally un- 
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-blamable; nevertheless, as early as the eleventh year of his 
age, he was convinced of the necessity of a change of heart, 
and sought and found the Lord in the pardon of his sins. He 
found this pearl of great price in a love-feast, on the 15th of 
December, 1805, ten days after which he attached himself to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In June 1811, he professed to experience a deeper work of 
grace in his soul; soon after which he was appointed to lead a. 
class; his labors as a class-leader appeared to be blessed of 
God, and to be crowned with considerable success. Near the 
end of the year 1813 he was licensed to exhort; three months 
after which he was licensed to preach, and at the same time 
was recommended to the Philadelphia Annual Conference (held 
in April 1814) to become a traveling preacher, when he was 
received on trial, and appointed to Cambridge Circuit, Kastern 
Shore of Maryland. In 1815 he was appointed to Essex and 
Staten Island. In 1816 he was again appointed to Essex and 
Staten Island. In February 1817, he married; and in the 
same year was appointed to Trenton Circuit, New Jersey, 
where his health began to fail early in the month of July. 
His indisposition appeared to be the result of incessant labor 
and frequent colds, which brought on an inflammation of the 
throat and lungs. After some weeks’ confinement he recov- 
ered a little, and traveled to the upper part of the State: and 
as winter was approaching, and medical aid seemed to be in- 
effectual, it was thought advisable that he should travel to the 
southward ; accordingly he went to his father’s house in Octo- 
ber, and spent the winter there. For a short time the change 
of climate seemed to be of advantage to him; but as the cold 
weather came on he grew worse, and passed the winter in great 
sufferings and pain of body. In May his disease considerably 
abated, in consequence of which he was enabled to take a little 
exercise, until about the middle of June, when he relapsed, and 
his sufferings returned with increasing violence, until death 
terminated his earthly existence. 

After his arrival at his father’s house he frequently expressed 
an ardent desire to preach once more before his death; and 
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about the middle of winter he had an opportunity of fulfilling 
his wish. Ata prayer-meeting held in his father’s house he 
stood up and gave cut these words, “I am the way, the truth, 
and the life,” from which he preached about forty minutes, 
and then falling back on the bed, he observed “ that his work 
was finished.” 

Death was a topic on which he frequently conversed through 
the course of his illness; and in the last two weeks of his life 
he spoke of his own death with apparent satisfaction. On one 
occasion he remarked “that he had given up all expectation 
of living much longer, and that he waited with earnest expecta- 
tion for the moment to arrive when he should exchange his 
sufferings for heaven.” About ten days before his death he 
gave some directions about his burial, and desired that brother 
Daily sheuld be sent for to preach his funeral sermon. He 
said, “ Give my love to brother Force, and tell him I am going 
home to God.” His wife asked ‘him if he had any tempta- 
tions ; he replied, “ None.” For several days before his death 
he seemed to possess uninterrupted peace of soul, and the 
strongest confidence in God. His dissolution was expected for 
several days ; the period at last arrived, and he exhibited 
tokens of tranquility of mind even while he was in the agonies 
of death. His senses and his life both failed together, and he 
fell asleep in the arms of a merciful Saviour on the second day 
of July 1818, at two o’clock A. M. 

His sufferings are ended, and he is gone to reap the reward 
of his labors. The sorrow of his relations is pungent, “but 
they sorrow not as those who have no hope; for they believe 
that Jesus died and rose again, and that even so them also 
which sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him.” 

Daniel Moore was “a good minister of Jesus Christ.” The 
people among whom he labored will recollect, with mingled 
emotions of gratitude and love, his wholesome example, his 
godly admonitions, and evangelical strains of pulpit discourses, 
always pointed, spiritual, and well suited to accomplish the 
great end of the Christian ministry, He has left behind him 
an afflicted widow to lament the loss of so valuable a friend, 
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so affectionate a husband, while he is torn from the affectionate 
regards of hundreds who were favored to sit under his min- 
istry, with no inconsiderable degree of religious edification : all, 
however, should concur with Job in a sentiment of common 
resignation, “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away : 
blessed be the name of the Lord!” 


7. Tuomas THorp, born in New Brunswick, A. D. 1792. 
His father died when he was a child; and at eight years of 
age he removed with his mother to Weston, in Connecticut. 
When he was about sixteen years old he was awakened and con- 
verted under the preaching of the Methodists, and soon united 
himself with them in church fellowship. On the 12th of 
October 1811, he was licensed as a local preacher. In 1812 
he was recommended to the New York Annual Conference, 
and admitted on trial in the traveling ministry, and stationed 
on Granville Circuit. In 1813 he was appointed to West- 
moreland Circuit, in the Genesee Conference, where he suf- 
fered much affliction of body. In 1814 he received an ap- 
pointment to Litchfield Circuit; but in consequence of ill 
health his labors were chiefly confined to Goshén, in Con- 
necticut. In 1815 he was stationed on Rhinebeck Circuit ; 
1816, in Middletown ; and in 1817, in New Haven. In 1818 
he received his appointment in New York, where “he finished 
his course” in peace and triumph on Sabbath, the 17th of 
January 1819. 

Our beloved brother Thorp was possessed of strong natural 
powers of mind, which were much improved by regular and 
diligent application to study. His apprehension of the doc- 
trines of the gospel was comprehensive and clear, and his 
method of illustrating and applying them plain and convin- 
cing. His patience and resignation during a long and severe 
affliction, and the calmness and fortitude with which he met 
and sustained the last tremendous conflict, may well stand asa 
grand example to those who follow him. 


8. SrepHeN Jacos. He was born in the town of Argyle, 
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county of Washington, and State of New York, on the 23d of 
February 1789, of pious parents. His father, Richard Jacob, 
who was at that time a Methodist local preacher, was ordained 
a deacon at the Conference held in New York, A. D. 1795; 
and after spending the greatest part of the following winter in 
_ preaching the gospel in some new settlements in the neighbor- 
hood of Lake Champlain, he was about to return home in the 
month of April 1796, when, in attempting to swim his horse 
across a small stream called Scharoon River, he was drowned. 

It does not appear that Stephen, the subject of this memoir, 
although religiously educated, was much concerned about a 
future state until he was about seventeen years of age; from 
which time:he became more thoughtful, and was variously ex- 
ercised concerning religion and eternal things, till, on the 21st 
of February, 1810, he happily experienced the justifying and 
renewing grace of God. Soon after he was converted he 
began to be concerned for the welfare of his fellow-creatures, 
and at times to pray with and exhort them to flee from the 
wrath to come. These exercises soon attracted the attention of 
his brethren, and he was licensed as an exhorter on the Cam- 
bridge Circuit, January 10,1811. His first license to preach 
was dated on Saratoga Cireuit, March 28th, 1812. He was 
received as a traveling preacher at the Conference held in Al- 
bany in the month of June ensuing, and graduated to elders’ 
orders. He traveled the following circuits, viz: New Windsor 
and White Lake, 1812; Ulster, 1813; Delaware, 1814 and 
1815; Newburg, 1816 and 1817; and at the Conference in 
1818, in consequence of ill-health, was placed in a superannu- 
ated relation. Soon after he went to the Delaware Circuit he 
was married to the widow of our brother Hugh Armstrong, by 
whom he had two children, one of which was safely lodged in 
Abraham’s bosom before him. The other is still living to 
know the heart of an orphan. 

Our brother Jacob was a man of weak nerves, but of an un- 
common flow of spirits. As a preacher, he was zealous, indus- 
trious, laborious, acceptable, and useful. He labored far 
beyond his strength, and may be said to have fallen a martyr 
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to his work. As a disciplinarian, he was vigilant, strict, and 
sometimes even rigid. The foundation of his last illness was 
laid in February, 1817, while traveling Newburg Circuit ; 
which, in its first attack, was an inflammation of the lungs, 
that terminated in a slow consumption, and finally ended in 
death. During his illness he was variously exercised in his 
mind, and, until within a few hours of his death, seemed to be 
confident that he should recover. However, he uniformly 
professed a confidence in God, and a desire that His will should 
be done; but in his last moments, while viewing himself in 
the arms of death, his soul was in holy triumph; and in answer 
to the following questions, “ Does perfect love cast out all fear? 
Are you happy?” &e., he replied, “ No fear—happy—hail, 
King—heaven heaves in view,” &., &. When no longer 
able to speak, he raised his hands in token of victory. Thus, 
after a long and tedious illness, on Saturday evening about 
sunset, April 24th, 1819, his happy spirit returned to God, 
in the thirty-first year of his age, and seventh of his ministry. 

His funeral was attended on the following Monday, and a 
sermon delivered from 1 Thess. iv. 14: “ For if we believe 
that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also which sleep 
in Jesus will God bring with Him.” 


9. JASON WALKER, a native of Ashby, State of Massa- 
chusetts, born February 17th, 1793. He became a subject of 
regenerating grace and joined the Methodist society when 
about seventeen years of age. He successfully filled the offices 
of class-leader, exhorter, and local preacher, till in June, 1813, 
he was received on trial in the traveling connection. He was 
ordained deacon in 1815, and an elder in 1817. He labored 
acceptably and profitably on the following circuits: Wethers- 
field, 1813; Barre, 1814; Bristol, Somerset and Rhode Island, 
1815; Mansfield, 1816. Here he laid the foundation of that 
disease which terminated his earthly existence. At the Con- 
ference held in June, 1818, he received an appointment to 
Warwick Circuit, where he continued to travel and labor till 
the first of October. From this time he continued under the 
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painful affliction of a lingering consumption till April 10th, 
1819, when he closed his sufferings and his life together in 
Smithfield, Rhode Island. Humility, zeal, patience, and for- 
titude under suffering shone with peculiar lustre in this 
devoted servant of Jesus Christ. His mind, elevated by the 
principles of religion, rose superior to his deepest sufferings, 
and took firm hold of immortality. His soul was kept in 
perfect peace during the whole of his long and painful confine- 
ment; and he passed the valley of the shadow of death in 
calmness, joy, and triumph. 

N. B.—For a more particular account of John W. Bond, 
Thomas Thorp, and Jason Walker, the reader is referred to 
the Methodist Magazine, which contains their memoirs. 


1820. 


Question 18. Who have died this year ? 

1. Joun T. BRAME, the subject of the following memoir, 
was born of respectable parentage, in Caroline county, Vir- 
ginia, in August 1792, and being brought under serious 
awakenings, through the instrumentality of the Methodists, 
was happily converted to God in the fourteenth year of his 
age. His subsequent life, while a private member of the 
Church, was marked with piety; so that by his exemplary 
deportment (though at this time but a youth) he evinced to 
beholders the soundness of his conversion, and the sincerity of 
his religious profession. 

Having been previously convinced that God had called him 
to the ministry, he came forward in the twenty-third year of 
his age, and offered himself to the Virginia Conference as a 
candidate for the itinerancy ; and being admitted on trial, he 
was sent in 1815 to Tar River Circuit; in 1816, to Williams- 
burg; in 1817 he was ordained a deacon, and, appointed to 
Camden and Edenton; in 1818 he was appointed to Newbern 
station; in 1819 he was ordained an eder, and sent back to 
Newbern, where, in the 27th year of his age, he terminated 


his labors and life. 
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In all these stations he had the satisfaction to see the 
pleasure of the Lord prosper in his hands; and there are 
many, where he has labored, who speak of him in exalted 
terms, and will have cause to praise God in eternity for the 
benefit they derived from his Christian and ministerial exer- 
tions. 

As to his manners and disposition: in conversation he was 
affable and edifying; serious, but not sad ; cheerful, but not 
subject to levity. He was blessed with a good natural mind, 
which he did not fail to cultivate. His studies were princi- 
pally confined to the Bible, and such books as tend to the 
knowledge and love of God. And, therefore, “his preaching 
was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power, that the faith of his 
hearers should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the 
power of God.” 

On the 21st of September he was attacked with a remittent 
bilious fever, which put a period to his earthly existence on 
the 29th, a little after seven o’clock in the evening. From 
the time he was taken ill till the day of his departure, (with 
very little variation) he firmly believed that his sickness was 
unto death. All necessary medical aid was called to his 
assistance, to save, if possible, our friend and brother from the 
cold hand of death. But neither the aid of his physicians, 
nor the prayers and tears of his presidiag elder and friends, 
who were present, could stay the hand of the king of terrors. 

For several days, during his affliction, he was thrust sorely 
at by the enemy of souls, who strove to wrest from him his 
confidence ; but so far from yielding to his suggestions, he was 
almost constantly engaged in prayer, when in his right mind : 
for such was the violence of his fever, that he was frequently 
delirious ; but even then (as his presiding elder affirms) the 
voice of prayer never failed to call him to his right mind. 
But at length, while the presiding elder and others were 
engaged in supplicating the throne of grace in his behalf, light 
broke into his soul, so that he was enabled to rejoice in hope of 
future glory ; and continued in this state of ecstasy and triumph 
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till the silver cord of life, which connected soul and body, 
broke, and the immortal spirit took its flight to the paradise 
of God. Thus lived, labored, and died brother Brame, who 
has left a disconsolate widow to lament the loss of an affec- 
tionate husband ; they having lived together but a few months. 
And in him the Church has lost a valuable and useful member. 
But while we, who survive his dissolution, deplore our loss, he 
is, we believe, mingling his voice with happy angelic myriads 
around the throne. O that, like him, 


“ Without a lingering groan, 
I may the welcome word receive; 
My body with my charge lay down, 
And cease at once to work and live.” 


2. GEORGE BurRNETT, the subject of the following memoir, 
was a native of Virginia, born in Pittsylvania county, De- 
cember 8, 1789. In early life the duties and importance of 
religion were inculcated on his mind ; and having been brought 
under serious awakenings, through the influence of divine 
grace, “ he fled for refuge to lay hold on the hope which was 
set before him,” and was soon enabled to testify that “God 
has power on earth to forgive sins.” Not long after this, he 
felt his mind impressed that ‘a dispensation of the gospel was 
committed to him ;” and in compliance with this divine in- 
junction, being duly recommended, he came forward and 
offered himself to the Virginia Conference, and was appointed 
in 1817 to Yadkin Circuit; in 1818 to Albemarle Sound, and 
in 1819 to New River, where, on the 15th of September, he 
departed this life, and changed the cross of suffering for the 
crown of life. 

On September 11th, about four o’clock in the afternoon, he 
arrived at the house of a friend, ate his dinner, and appeared 
cheerful ; a little after which he was attacked with a chill, and 
about seven o’clock became delirious, and incapable of speak- 
ing. ‘[wo physicians were immediately called in, and under 
the blessing of God, and through their instrumentality, on 
Sunday about two o’clock he began, apparently, to recover ; 
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and on Monday morning was sd much better as to furnish his 
friends ground to hepe that he would again appear on the 
walls of Zion, “ pointing to the Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sin of the world :” and he sat up for some time, and 
conversed about pursuing his journey, expressing his hope that 
he would soon be able to meet an appointment of a two days’ 
meeting he had made, and also to attend his next quarterly 
meeting. But alas! how soon were the hopes of his friends 
and his own expectations blasted; for in the afternoon his 
fever returned, which was succeeded by delirium and the loss 
of speech again. And though all human means were used to 
save his life, it was to no purpose; for he sunk under his dis- 
ease, and soon expired. 

Thus died our beloved brother, in the 30th year of his age, 
in full assurance of a blessed immortality; and is now, no 
doubt, triumphing where the wicked cease from troubling, and — 
the weary are at rest. 


“ Yes, his Christian course igs run, 

Ended in glorious strife; 

Fought the fight, his work is done, 
Death is swallow’d up in life. 

Borne by angels on their wings, 
Far from earth his spirit flies ; 

Finds his God, and sits and sings, 
Triumphant in paradise.” 


1821. 


Question 13. Who have died this year ? 

1. SAMUEL PARKER, a native of the State of New Jersey, 
and born about the year 1774. His parents were pious and 
respectable. He was put to a trade young, and became a pro- 
ficient in his business. At the age of fourteen he was 
awakened under the preaching of the gospel; and soon after, 
forsaking the scenes of gay and fashionable dissipation, in 
which, owing to the suavity of his manners, the gentleness of 
his disposition, and his uncommonly fine voice in singing, he 
was a great fayorite, he attached himself to the Methodist 
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Society, then very generally held in contempt by the world. 
He became eminent for his devotion to God, and to the cause 
of piety. He continued to occupy a private station in the 
church for twelve years; not, however, without being often 
warned that a dispensation .of the gospel was committed to 
him, and that he must expect the divine displeasure if he per- 
sisted in burying the talent entrusted to him for improvement. 
But such was his unaffected modesty that it was long ere he 
could be prevailed upon to take upon himself the character of 
an ambassador for Christ. 

At length, in the year 1800, he received license as a local 
preacher in the Methodist Episcopal Church; and continued 
to sustain that relation with usefulness till the Conference of 
1805, when, giving himself up to the work of the ministry, he 
became a traveling preacher. He was that year appointed to 
the Hinkstone Circuit ; 1806, Lexington Circuit ; 1807, Lime- 
stone Circuit; 1808, Miami Circuit. At the Conference for 
1809 he graduated to elders’ orders, having stood his proba- 
tion and used the office of a deacon well, and was, the same 
year, appointed to preside in the Ind ana district, at that time 
one of the most difficult and important stations in the Confer- 
ence. Here he continued four years; and so mightily grew 
the word of God and prevailed, that it was found necessary to 
divide the district, and call more laborers to cultivate the ex- 
tensive field that had been opened under his superintendence. 
Thus abundantly did he justify the confidence reposed in him 
by the superintendents. In 1813 he rode the Deer Creek 
Circuit, and was blessed in his labors, and honored by those 
to whom he ministered; 1814, he was appointed presiding 
elder in the Miami district ; 1815, presiding eider in the Ken- 
tucky district, where he continued four years, blessing and 
being blessed in all his intercourse with mankind. During 
his presidency on this district he was married to Oletha Tilton, 
who enjoyed his society long enough to be sensible that there 
is no affliction incident to suffering humanity so exquisite as 
the loss of a companion who united all the endearing qualities 
which nature and grace can combine in the character of a 
husband. 

11 


» 
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A situation of the greatest importance in the Mississippi Con- 
ference required to be provided for. The superintendent felt the 
utmost solicitude on the subject. He saw in brother Parker 
whatever he wished in the person to be selected; but there 
were great difficulties to be surmounted, and great privations 
to be endured. His health was very delicate: his wife must 
be torn from her friends and a comfortable home to wander 
among strangers : the distance was great, and the country very 
unfavorable to health. Yet, when the Bishop intimated the 
demands which the church had to make upon his labors and 
sufferings, he was ready, in the true spirit of St. Paul, to say, 
“T count not my life dear unto me, that I may finish my 
course with joy, and the ministry which I have received — I 
will go.” He accordingly went. But, alas! the sanguine 
hopes of the Bishop, and of those in Mississippi who knew 
him, were rendered abortive by the state of his health. Nearly 
the only advantage resulting from his emigration to that 
country was the lesson his example afforded, on the spirit and 
peace in which a Christian can suffer and die. He was in very 
ill health when he arrived at his place of destination, and con- 
tinued gradually to decline till some time in November, when 
his disease assumed so malignant a character as to excite fear- 
ful apprehensions in his friends that they were soon to be de- 
prived of him. At the time when the Conference met he was 
considered slightly mended, and hopes were entertained by 
some that he would soon recover ; but others, better acquainted 
with the disease and the influence of that climate, considered 
his case to be hopeless. Soon after the rising of the Confer- 
ence his disorder returned with more violence than ever. In 
all these changes this servant of the Lord was able to say, 
without a repining sigh, “‘ Father, not mine, but THy will be 
done!” Thus he lived, and thus he suffered many tedious 
months of severe affliction in a land of strangers ; and thus, on 
the 20th of December 1819, he breathed out his happy spirit 
into the hands of that Saviour and Friend whom he had so 
long and so faithfully served. 


He left a wife and a son in the care of Him who has said, 


] 
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“Leave thy fatherless children, and let thy widow trust in 
ME;” and God was faithful to the trust reposed in him by his 
servant. ‘The son, an infant, he speedily snatched away from 
a world in which the tears of the orphan are too often disre- 
garded ; and to the widow he raised up many friends, who 
were ready and willing at all times to administer to her relief 
and comfort. 

His funeral sermon was preached on the Sunday after his 
death, at Washington, Mississippi, to a large and melting con- 
gregation, on Rev. xiv. 18, by William Winans, a young man 
whom he had contributed to bring into the ministry, and to 
foster, in the infancy of his labors, with the tenderness of a 
parent. 

Of his character, nothing so proper, perhaps, could be said, 
as that he exemplified, in a very unusual degree, the descrip- 
tion of charity so inimitably drawn out in the thirteenth chap- 
ter of 1 Corinthians. The loss sustained by his family is un- 
speakably great; that of the church much greater. We can 
be no otherwise satisfied under this dispensation of Providence 
than by reflecting that it is of Him who doeth all things well. 
He who has bereaved his church of this highly valuable min- 
ister has the means in His hands of abundantly supplying his 
lack of service. May He send downadouble portion of theSpirit 
which rested on this our Elijah, upon many that He shall call 
to cultivate the vineyard, from which He has taken His servant 
to his eternal rest. 


2. CHARLES DICKINSON, who was born in Moore county, 
North Carolina, about the year 1784. His opportunities of 
obtaining an education, either in letters or religion, were very 
limited ; he, of consequence, grew up in great ignorance of 
God and divine things. It was not until about his twentieth 
year that he heard any sermons of that evangelical nature that 
were calculated to arouse his mind, and bring him to a dis- 
covery of his lost and undone state. While on a visit among 
his relations in South Carolina, by the instrumentality of 
Methodist preaching, he was awakened, and brought to seek 
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redemption in the blood of Christ. He sought, and found 
the Lord precious, and immediately felt his mind impressed 
to preach the gospel, and to persuade sinners to seek the 
blessings he enjoyed, and commenced traveling with his 
brother Thomas who had been recently appointed to Orange- 
burg circuit. In a short time his brother died ; he offered his 
services, and was employed to succeed him. At the ensuing 
Conference he was admitted on trial, and appointed to Little 
River circuit ; 1813, to Cedar Creek ; 1814 he was admitted 
into full connection, ordained deacon, and appointed to Grove 
Circuit ; 1815, Deep River; 1816, ordained elder and ap- 
pointed to Washington; 1817, Oakmulgee; 1818, Oboopee ; 
1819, Washington ; 1820, Louisville, where he labored for six 
or seven months, and saw the fruit of his labors in some good 
degree. In August he went to his residence in Washington 
county, where, on the 24th, he was attacked with the bilious 
fever, accompanied with the bilious colic, which caused his 
death. He said from the first of his illness that he should not 
recover, and on the first day of September, perceiving his end 
was near, said, “The Lord is here ;” and exhorted all around 
to seek the Lord. Addressing his wife, he said, “ Surely the 
Lord is here!” he then bid her and all present farewell, 
turned ever, and without a sigh or groan, closed his own eyes, 
folded his hands, and his happy spirit took its fight. 

Thus lived and died our brother Charles Dickinson, Asa 
Christian, he was exemplary and devoted. About four years 
before his death he professed to obtain perfect love, which he 
endeavored to live and preach. His talents were not extra- 
ordinary, but sufficient, with his zeal and devotion, to qualify ' 
him for extensive usefulness. He is gone to his reward. Our 
loss is his eternal gain. 


3. ARCHIBALD Roginson, who was born December 25, 
A. D. 1794, was a native of Bladen county, North Carolina. 
He was of respectable parents, by whom he was taught, from 
his childhood, to be a strict observer of morality, which, under 
the blessing of Providence, appears to have been a means of 
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his early conversion to God. But they being in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, he was among those praiseworthy youths whose 
industry is always ready to administer aid to those who gave 
them birth. And that he might do this the more effectually, 
he desisted from teaching sacred music, in which he had pre- 
viously engaged, (and in which he was well skilled) and turned 
his attention te a more lucrative employment, as he thought; 
by which means he providentially got into a Methodist neigh- 
borhood, where divine conviction soon laid hold on his heart, 
and he was brought to see himself a sinner, and that he had 
wandered far in forbidden paths, and had exposed himself’ to 
the wrath of God. In this awakened state he. continued 
weeping, mourning, and praying till some time in the course 
of the year 1816, when, being among a people who practised 
family worship, while these words were giving out, “ Father, 
I stretch my hands to Thee,” &c., he sunk upon the back of a 
chair, and from thence on his knees, where he continued 
wrestling in prayer till Christ broke the fetters with which he 
was bound, and emancipated his soul from the bondage of sin ; 
when he arose and testified that God had power on earth to 
forgive sins. Soon after this he obtained license to exhort, 
and conducted himself with so much prudence and circum- 
spection that he gained the ‘confidence of those who knew him. 
But not being satisfied in this circumscribed sphere, he was 
duly recommended to the Virginia Conference, held in 
Norfolk in February 1818, and was appointed to Guilford 
circuit; but in the course of the year he was removed to Salis- 
bury, in consequence of the preacher who was appointed there 
not being able to attend to. his charge. In 1819 he was sent 
back to Salisbury ; and in 1820 he was ordained a deacon at 
the Conference in Richmond, and sent to New River circuit, 
where he ended his labors and his life. In all these stations 
he was well received, and generally beloved, and labored to 
the satisfaction of his congregations, and to the edification and 
comfort of the church of God. His natural abilities were 
tolerably good, and such was his strength of intellect, that had 
he lived he might have been a great blessing to the church 
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and an ornament to the ministry. But he is gone, and our 
loss, we trust, is his infinite gain. 

For some time before his confinement he was somewhat in- 
disposed ; but, from an ardent wish to do all he could to save 
souls, he pressed forward in the discharge of his duty till the 
9th of August, when he preached his last sermon ; after which 
he was more violently attacked than he had been before. 
From meeting he went home with Mr. H. Bryan, and after 
getting there he was so filled with divine love that, being 
unable to contain any longer, his cup ran over, and he con- 
tinued praising God for nearly half an honr, till his strength 
was almost exhausted. The next day he had recourse to 
medicine, and was apparently much better; but on the follow- 
ing Friday he grew worse, and a physician was called in, but to 
little purpose as it appeared in the end; for he continued to 
fail till Sunday, the 20th instant, about eleven o’cloek at night, 
when his happy soul took its departure, we believe, to the 
paradise of God. ‘There the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest.” “Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his.” 


4. Joon Ropertson, the subject of the following short 
memoir, was born of respectable and religious parents, in the 
township of New Providence, Essex county, East Jersey, 
March 31, 1782. He professed to obtain the knowledge of 
salvation by the remission of sin in 1800, when he connected 
himself with the Methodist Episcopal Church, and soon after 
began to exercise his talent by way of exhortation, and 
preaching as a local preacher. 

He joined the traveling connection in 1803, and was ap- 
pointed to the following circuits: Norton, 1803; Vershire, 
1804 ; Croton, 1805; Pittsfield, 1806 ; Saratoga, 1807 ; New- 
burg, 1808; Grand Isle, 1809; New York, 1810; Bergen, 
1811; Union and Kensington, 1812; Staten Island, 1813; 
Essex, 1814 and 1815; Trenton, 1816: located in 1817, on 
account of debility ; 1818, readmitted into the Philadelphia 
Conference, and was stationed in Bristol; Chester, 1819; St. 
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John’s, 1820, where he finished his course, August 8th, at five 
o'clock in the morning, in the thirty-ninth year of his age. 
His constitution was rather feeble, which subjected him to fre- 
quent attacks of disease. For some years before his death he 
had been afflicted with occasional hemoptysis, which excited 
an apprehension of the approach of some fatal disease of the 
organs of respiration. In the beginning of the year 1820 he 
had a severe attack of pleuritis, of which he never entirely re- 
covered, and which ended in phthisis pulmonalis, that termi- 
nated his earthly career, his sufferings, and his labors. 

J. Robertson was a man of great simplicity of manners and 
character. He was a sincere Christian, and faithful disciple 
of his Master. He was affable, courteous, and respectful to 
all, and ardent in his attachments to his family and his friends. 
As a minister of the gospel, he was in general highly and de- 
servedly esteemed. He possessed considerable talents, and 
was a good and useful preacher. He was_ industrious 
and indefatigable in his ministerial labors, and in visits 
from house to house, instructing and edifying the various 
members of the flock entrusted to his care. In the stations 
he occupied at different times he was in the habit of pay- 
ing his pastoral visits to almost every family in the neigh- 
borhood in which he lived, whether of the society or not, and 
praying in each family as far as circumstances would admit, 
and he could obtain permission ; and this course he pursued 
in the last station he filled, until within a few days of his 
death. He preached his last sermon on the Sabbath, only two 
days prior to his dissolution ; at which time he informed his 
congregation that he spoke to them as a dying man, who 
should shortly account to his God for the manner in which he 
had improved his ministerial talents. On the following Sab- 
bath his funeral sermon was preached in the same place to a 
large and deeply affected congregation, from, “ Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his.” 

In his last moments there was no opportunity of conversing 
with him, in consequence of his sudden departure, so that the 
particular state of mind he then was in could not be precisely 
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ascertained ; but we have no doubt his end was peace ; for he 
had been for some time looking for death, not as a messenger 
of terror, but as a harbinger of peace, to release him from this 
valley of tears. On the morning of his death he was about 
rising from his bed at his usual hour, and commenced a con- 
versation with his wife on some domestic subject, when he was 
suddenly seized with a violent discharge of blood from his 
lungs, and instantly expired. He has left a wife and three 
children, who sensibly and deeply feel the loss they have 
sustained, 


5. Ricuarp Emery, the youngest son of John and Abiah 
Emery, was born in Haverhill, West Parish, Massachusetts, 
November 23d, 1794. In March, 1797, his parents moved 
with him to Orford, on Connecticut River,.in Grafton county, 
New Hampshire. He was brought up in a pious and tender 
manner, and early taught to reverence the God that made 
him; but, notwithstanding he had the means of religious in- 
struction at home and abroad, no permanent impressions were 
made on his mind until the year 1810. At this time God 
wrought a gracious revival in Orford, and our departed 
brother was a sharer. Having experienced the happy influ- 
ence of divine grace himself, he soon began to recommend reli- 
gion to others, both in public and private; and being viewed 
as a suitable person to exhort publicly, he was shortly licensed. 
But he was not long content to move in sosmalla circle. His 
parents and friends were made acquainted with his exercise 
with regard to entering the sacred office of the ministry. 
They gave their consent, but recommended him first to gradu- 
ate at the university. Krom a sense of immediate duty to God 
and his fellow-men he declined this offer, and was employed 
by the presiding elder of New Hampshire district on Tufton- 
borough Circuit from the autumn of 1811 until June, 1812, 
when the New England Conferenee sat at Lynn, Mass. At 
this Conference he was admitted as a traveling preacher on 
trial, being in his eighteenth year, and appointed to Bridge- 
water Circuit, New Hampshire district ; 1813 he was appointed 
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to the charge of Pembroke Circuit, on the same district; 1814, 
was ordained deacon at the Durham Conference in the State 
of Maine, and appointed to Scituate, in Massachusetts, on 
Boston district; 1815, was appointed to Sandwich and 
Falmouth with Rev. J. W. Hardy, in Massachusetts. The 
latter part of this year he supplied a station in Boston ; 1816, 
at the Bristol Conference in Rhode Island, he was ordained 
elder, and appointed to Somerset, Massachusetts; 1817, was 
returned on the Minutes superannuated, and on the 19th of 
November was married to a worthy member of our church, 
who, with two small children, is left to mourn a loss irrepar- 
able; 1818, was returned superannuated ; 1819, was supernu- 
merary on Landaff Circuit ; 1820, was again returned super- 
annuated, These stations he filled with respectability and 
usefulness. 

He had from the early part of his ministry been subject to 
weakness at the lungs, and sometimes raising of blood: this 
increased with his years, and finally terminated in a pulmo- 
nary consumption, of which he died January 7, 1821, aged 
twenty-six years, one month, and fourteen days. 

He had spent the last three years of his life principally at 
his own house in Orford, near where he was brought up ; but 
in 1820 his physicians advised him to go to the south, hoping 
it would improve his health. In a very feeble state he com- 
menced this journey in September, but had advanced but about 
one hundred and eighty miles when he was obliged to relin- 
quish it. He was now in Wethersfield, Connecticut ; his 
confinement was long and tedious, from the 12th of October to 
the 7th of January. Hissufferings, however, were mitigated, 
as far as possible, by the hospitable people of Wethersfield, 
who ceased not in their acts of kindness until death had put 
him beyond their reach, and lodged him where none shall say, 
‘“T am sick.” 

In the first part of this confinement he had not those clear 
and animating prospects that he wished, but God was his rock, 
and he was soon delivered ; after which he possessed all that 
firm confidence which is consequent on a genuine faith in 
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Jesus Christ. He now viewed the blessing of sanctification in 
a clear and important light, and regretted he had not preached 
it more frequently. He felt that holiness was the only quali- 
fication for heaven, and he longed to be with his God. He 
considered death only as an entrance into glory, and submis- 
sively prayed and wished for its arrival ; and when the “ final 
hour ”’ had come, he embraced it with apostolic firmness, ex- 
claiming for his last words, “I am wrapt in the visions of 
God’s love.” Thus he took his departure from these mortal 
shores, and his “final hour brought glory to his God.” 
He died at the house of widow Rockwell, a member of our 
church. 

His sickness and death gave an instructive lesson to the 
people of Wethersfield, and it is believed they improved from 
it. His life was a living sermon, of which his death was the 
improvement. His wife has lost a kind husband, his children 
a tender father, his parents a dutiful son, the youth a bright 
example, the church a worthy minister, to whose interest he 
has fallen a martyr. But he conquered when he fell; a 
throne is the reward of his labor, from which he rests, and his 
works follow him. 


6. ALPHEUS Davis. He was born at Paris, Oneida, New 
York, December 11, 1793. At the age of twelve years he 
removed with his parents to Rodman, Jefferson county, where, 
a year after, he experienced the forgiveness of his sins. 
Though for some time he strictly observed the duties which 
the religion of the gospel inculeates, yet, through the influence 
of temptation, he at length threw off the restraints of divine 
grace, and fell into a careless, backslidden state. It was not 
long, however, before the lost sheep was found, and the 
prodigal son restored to his Father’s house. Being reclaimed 
from a state in which the sufferings of his mind had been 
exquisite, and out of which he had escaped through struggles 
of the deepest anguish, the powers of his mind began to unfold 
themselves like the blossoms of spring, particularly as it related 
to the calling in which he closed his life; and from the zeal 
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and ability with which he exercised himself in religious 
meetings, his brethren could not mistake the sphere in which 
God had designed him to move. Giving evidence of his call 
to the ministry, he was regularly authorized to preach, and 
was employed to labor in the vineyard of the Lord as follows: 
About one year he labored as a local preacher, after which he 
traveled nearly a year in the Cayuga circuit, under the license 
of a presiding elder. The year following, viz., 1816, he was 
united to the itinerant ministry, and appointed to the North- 
umberland circuit; 1817, to Clarence; 1818, to Detroit; 1819, 
to Herkimer; 1820 he appeared on the Minutes superannu- 
ated. 

Our departed brother and fellow-laborer in the gospel has 
left a vacancy in the Church of God which few will be able to 
supply. To say he had no faults would be to raise him above 
human beings; but to say few have had less would be believed 
by all who knew him. In the private circle of social life he 
was highly esteemed, as well by the aged as the youth. An 
assemblage of agreeable and useful qualities, which were the 
ornament of his mind and the savor of his life, could not fail 
to interest society. But when we follow our dearly beloved 
brother through the more retired and obscure scenes of life 
into the field of his public ministry, we find him no less the 
faithful pastor of his flock, than the agreeable and _ profitable 
associate of his friends, and the dutiful child of his parents. 
His private studies, his pastoral visits, and his public exer- 
cises, were happily directed to the great object which the gospel 
is designed to promote; and it may be said of him in every 
station which he filled, that “his labor was not in vain in the 
Lord.” Though he sustained every relation in life he held 
with reputation and usefulness, at no period did he shine with 
more lustre or appear to greater advantage than in his last 
illness. After the consumption (of which he died) had pro- 
gressed to an alarming stage, he expressed a wish to regain his 
health; he, however, deprecated the approach of death only 
that he might be serviceable to the world as an ambassador for 
Christ. The patience which distinguished the last sufferings 
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of brother Davis, as well as the fortitude and cheerfulness 
with which he met the king of terrors, gave evidence of that 
true piety which is peculiar to the Christian. He was held in 
such high estimation by the friends among whom he died, that 
several families contended for the privilege of nursing him in 
his sickness. But, notwithstanding his youth, his rare and 
promising abilities, and the hopes and solicitude of his friends, 
he fell a victim to death! he sleeps to wake no more in time! 
This promising youth, after having “fought the good fight, 
and kept the faith,” finished his course, October 8th, 1820, in 
the twenty-seventh year of his age. ‘The circulation of these 
melancholy tidings among his friends, and especially among 
his spiritual children, though it may call them to mourning, 
yet it must excite the liveliest gratitude to God for giving 
him the victory in death. To sustain our loss with resigna- 
tion, let us calmly reflect that he has gone to meet his rich 
reward in heaven. That he died in the Lord, and that he rests 
from his labors, we can have no doubt. 


1822. 


Question 13. Who have died this year ? 

1. Hamintron JEFFERSON. He was born in Calvert county, 
Maryland, in March, 1769. In early life he became convinced 
of his fallen condition, and of his absolute need of a perfect 
Saviour. This conviction was produced through the instru- 
mentality of the gospel, as preached by the ministers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He earnestly sought and hap- 
pily found Him of whom Moses in the law and the prophets 
did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the sinner’s friend. Some time 
after his conversion he became seriously concerned for the sal- 
vation of others; and being fully persuaded he was called to 
preach the everlasting gospel, he entered the traveling connes- 
tion about the twenty-fourth year of his age, and after gradu- 
ating with honor to himself and usefulness to the church, he 
was ordained elder on the 18th of October, 1797. He con- 
tinued to serve the church with great punctuality and fidelity 
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four years as a presiding elder; and many years in traveling 
circuits, chiefly in Maryland and Virginia, and was persevering 
with unabated ardor and zeal when attacked with the disease 
which terminated his labors and his life. 

Hamilton Jefferson was a man of an amiable disposition, of 
great dignity and moral worth. Respectful and submissive to 
his superiors, affable and familiar with his equals, kind and 
condescending to his inferiors, polite and obliging to all men, 
he proved himself to be a gentleman and a Christian. His 
talents as a preacher were not of the most brilliant kind; but 
he was sound in the faith, and was a very acceptable and useful 
minister of Jesus Christ. For twenty-seven years he labored 
in the vineyard of the Lord, with a prudence and uniformity 
seldom equalled, and halted not until he was compelled to 
retire from his charge by the influence of disease. This hap- 
pened in the fall of 1820. At his quarterly meeting in Mont- 
gomery Circuit, in the month of October, he complained of an 
unpleasant sensation in his left eye. This continued to become 
worse, till he was advised by a medical gentleman to desist 
from traveling, and more particularly attend to his disease. 
He did so; and the best medical aid within his reach was em- 
ployed, but the disorder baffled all its skill. In March, 1821, 
he was removed to Baltimore, and placed himself under the 
care of some of the most skilful physicians in that city. They 
judged it necessary for him to submit to a very painful opera- 
tion, to which he consented. Many of the medical gentlemen 
attended, while Professor Pattison performed one of the most 
difficult and dangerous operations, perhaps, that was ever per- 
formed in this or any other country. The upper bone of the 
jaw was taken off; the eye taken out; the bones of the socket 
laid bare; and, after being scraped, were seared with a hot 
iron. ‘The practitioner, although completely master of his 
profession, was one hour and fifteen minutes engaged in the 
operation. All this time our suffering brother sat in a chair 
without having his hands tied, and never once raised them 
toward his head; and his groans could scarcely be heard in 
the adjoining room. For some time after the operation ap- 
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pearances were favorable, and hopes were entertained of his 
recovery ; but in a short time the disease, which proved to be 
a malignant cancer, made its appearance in the surrounding 
parts, and baffled every application. Everything was done 
that wisdom and art could devise, but all in vain. Through 
the whole he was cheerful, calm, patient, and resigned. His 
eternal concerns seemed so well settled in his mind, that he 
could peacefully look forward to his approaching dissolution 
without dismay. He thought it his duty to the church and 
his family to do all he could to preserve his life; but was en- 
tirely resigned, and expressed his confidence that his soul was 
ready for the solemn change. 

After patiently sustaining great and protracted sufferings, 
he closed his life in peace on the 13th day of June, 1821, in 
the fifty-third year of his age. 


2. EDWARD OREM, a native of Talbot county, Eastern Shore 
of Maryland. He was born December 25,1795. His parents 
were subjects of the grace of God, and members of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. He was taught from his infaney to 
fear God, and respect and observe the institutions of the gospel. 
The happy influence of religious instruction was obviously 
manifested in him from his childhood ; and although his heart 
was not renewed by the Spirit of grace, his life was governed 
by moral principle. His youth was not stained with crime, 
but adorned with virtue. When he was about sixteen years 
of age he was bound an apprentice in the city of Baltimore: 
here his religious privileges were greatly increased, and he was 
diligent in the improvement of them, Through the preaching 
of the gospel he was deeply awakened to a sense of his guilt 
and danger, and immediately applied himself to seek redemp- 
tion in the blood of Jesus. He soon obtained the evidence of 
his acceptance with God, enabling him to ery, ‘Abba, Father.” 
Socn after his conversion it appeared obvious that his divine 
Master had designed him for a different employment. His 
heart was filled with ardent desires for the salvation of his 
fellow-creatures. He successively received license to exhort 
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and preach, in both which relations he was acceptable and 
useful. At the Conference which sat in Alexandria in March, 
1819, he was received on trial in the traveling connection, and 
appointed to Lancaster Circuit. In 1820 he traveled Hartford 
Circuit. He filled both these appointments with dignity and 
usefulness. He was diligent, zealous, and faithful in the work 
committed to him. In both the circuits on which he traveled 
he has seals of his ministry. His excessive labor the last year 
he traveled is believed to have injured his constitution and 
impaired his health. Although repeatedly requested by his 
colleague and other friends to stop and seek medical aid, he 
could not be persuaded to desist from his Master’s work. 

He attended the Conference held in Baltimore in March, 
1821, passed his examination, and was elected and ordained a 
deacon. From the Conference-room he retired to his lodgings, 
and to his bed; and although he received his appointment to 
Jefferson Circuit, he was never able to leave the city. During 
his last illness he was patient, and resigned to the will of Ged. 
As death approached, his soul became joyful in the Rock of 
his salvation. He found, indeed, that the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ was sufficient for him, even in that hour when 
his heart and his flesh failed. The gloom of death was 
illuminated with the light of his Saviour’s countenance, and 
the hope of a glorious immortality. 

He closed his warfare, May 26th, 1821, in the twenty-seventh 
year of his age, and, we haye no doubt, rests from his labors, 
and lives with his God. 


3. WILLIAM EARLEY, a native of Gloucester county, in the 
State of New Jersey. He was born the 17th of October, 1770. 
His father, John Earley, is yet living, and has been a respect- 
able, pious man, and a steward of the circuit for nearly forty 
years. William Earley, the subject of this memoir, embraced 
religion, and joined the Methodist society, when about nine- 
teen years of age. He remembered his Creator in the days of 
his youth. He was called to preach the gospel, and entered 
the traveling connection, on trial, in the year 1791, being at 
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that time between twenty-one and twenty-two years of age. 
The same year, at the New York Conference, he was appointed 
to go to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick as a missionary, and 
sailed from New York the 11th of June in a vessel bound to 
Halifax. He continued on that mission about two years. 
His first station was in Shelburne; afterward he traveled ex- 
tensively through the provinces of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. He had to encounter great difficulties in his travels, 
labors, hard living, and persecutions. In New Brunswick, 
during the winter season, he traveled on foot, with his saddle- 
bags on his back. In one place he was arrested, and put into 
confinement for a time. After his release he went on his way, 
preaching the gospel of the grace of God with some success, 
exercising patience in tribulation, rejoicing in God his Saviour, 
submitting to sufferings and reproaches for the sake of Christ. 

On the Ist of May 1793, he left St. Johns, and took his 
final leave of that country, and after ten days’ passage arrived 
safe at New York. ‘The following expression of his mind and 
motives relative to his going to Nova Scotia is from himself: 
“ T entered on board of a vessel bound to Halifax the 11th of 
June 1791, with a degree of fortitude, quite ignorant of the 
afflictions and misfortunes that I was exposing myself unto. 
But the loving kindness of the Lord, who had brought me to 
His favor, stimulated me to enter on this arduous voyage and 
journey, to hunt up the lost sheep of the house of Isracl, and 
to lead them to the great Shepherd and Bishop of their souls.” 
At St. Johns he was so reduced in his pecuniary resources that 
after he had taken his passage he could not command enough 
to pay his voyage until he even sold his saddle-bags and a pair 
of shoes; although plenty abounded in his father’s house, yet 
he was far away as a stranger in a strange land, where he had 
gone to call sinners to repentance, and where he had to learn 
the lesson of suffering for the sake of Christ and the cause of 
religion. 

After his return to the United States, in 1794, he traveled 
on Chester Circuit, in Pennsylvania. During his station on 
that circuit he was married to Miss Hoffman, and in 1795 he 
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located, and continued in his location for several years. In 
1802 he again joined the traveling connection, and was ap- 
pointed to Dover Circuit, Delaware; 1803, he was on Lewis- 
town Circuit; 1804, Caroline, Maryland ; 1805, Cecil Circuit ; 
1806, Chester, Pennsylvania; 1807, he again took a location, 
and continued in that relation till 1819, when he again united 
himself to the traveling connection, in which he continued 
until his death. In 1819 he was stationed on Kent Circuit, 
Maryland; in 1820 he was on Somerset Circuit, and in the 
course of this last year he was much afflicted, and became 
greatly debilitated by a pulmonary complaint. In 1821 he 
received a superannuated relation, being unable to preach or 
labor any longer in the vineyard of the Lord. He took his 
residence with his family in the town of Newark, Delaware. 
He appeared now to have nothing more to do on earth than 
to linger out life under great afflictions, and to prepare for the 
solemnities of approaching death, and to hold himself in constant 
readiness to meet his Lord and go home to heaven. Several of 
his brethren occasionally visited him, and generally found him 
happy in redeeming love, resigned to go from time to eternity, 
and enjoying an unshaken confidence of his acceptance with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ. In this full assurance 
of faith, rejoicing in hope of the glory hereafter to be revealed, 
he met death triumphantly, and departed in peace on the Ist 
day of June 1821, in the 52d year of his age and 30th of his 
ministry. Thus lived and thus died William Earley, an elder 
in Israel. His wife died a few months before him. He left 
seven children, two of whom are under fourteen years of age. 


1823. 


Question 13. Who have died this year ? 

[The following memoir should have been inserted in the 
Minutes last year. ] 

1. Joun Prrrs. He was born in Anne Arundel county, im 
the State of Maryland, February 23, 1772, of reputable 
parents. Being members of the Church of England, they edu- 
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cated their son according to its principles. He was, however, 
deprived of his father at the age of eleven years. At the age 
of seventeen, under Methodist preaching, it pleased God to 
awaken young Pitts to a sense of his sinfulness, and to bring 
him to the knowledge of the truth as it isin Jesus. Soon after 
he beeame a member ot’ the church, and he walked in all good 
conscience. 

In 1795 he was received on trial in the Baltimore Confer- 
ence, and stationed on Winchester circuit, Virginia. He con- 
tinued to labor in the traveling ministry with great aeceptance 
and usefulness (graduating to the office of a deacon and elder 
in the usual way) until the year 1803, when, in consequence 
of great exhaustion of bodily strength, he asked a location, 
which was granted him. But the next year, being somewhat 
recovered from his debility, he rejoined the Conference, and 
continued to fill a variety of important stations, with great 
satisfaction, until 1812, when, through debility, he became a 
supernumerary, on Frederick cireuit. The next year he was 
returned superannuated. Being no longer able to discharge 
the duties of a traveling minister, he retired to his farm, near 
New Market, in Frederick county, Maryland, where he con- 
tinued to linger, with mueh patience and fortitude, until Feb- 
ruary 1821, when he fell asleep in Jesus, 

He was a man of a meek and quiet spirit. His patience 
also was such as gave him the possession of his soul, in all the 
trials and afflictions he had to pass through. He was a lover 
and cultivator of peace and union in the church of God; and 
when he was called upon to execute diseipline, the minister’s 
painful and trying duty, he was generally enabled to perform 
the task so as to secure the confidence of all concerned. He 
was a good minister of Jesus Christ. Love to God, and to 
immortal souls, filled and governed his heart; and truth, di- 
vine truth, was the constant guide of his mind in his exhort- 
ations and sermons. As an ambassador of Jesus Christ, he 
kept in view his awful charge. He was plain in person, 
manner, and language ; and generally in the pulpit he was so 
.affected, that, like his Master, he wept over those who refused 
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or neglected to know the things belonging to their peace. 
There was a peculiar tenderness and pathos in his spirit and 
word, which frequently penetrated the whole congregation, 
while he was holding forth the Lord Jesus Christ in ali his 
offices as the only and all-sufficient Saviour of lost men. 

He was useful and successful in the ministry, and was the 
instrument of promoting several revivals of religion where he 
labored. Hundreds, we believe, will be his joy and crown in 


the day of the Lord. 


2. PHitip KENNERLY, a native of Augusta county, Vir- 
ginia, was born of respectable parents, on the 18th of October, 
1769, and brought up in a decent manner. He had the hap- 
piness to embrace religion at the age of seventeen years; at 
which time he joined the Methodist Church, and shortly after 
became a local preacher of that order. In 1794 he was happily 
married. In 1804, being duly recommended, he was received 
into the traveling connection on trial, in the Baltimore Con- 
ference, and appointed to travel on the Rockingham Circuit ; 
and in 1805 on Pendleton Circuit. In 1806, having exer- 
cised the office of deacon well, he was ordained elder; and 
having filled the above stations acceptably, he applied for and 
obtained a location in consequence of ulcers in his throat. In 
1807 ne moved to Logan county, Kentucky, where he con- 
tinued till his death. In this county his labors were extensive 
and useful. He was a good preacher, filled with faith and 
the spirit of Christ, so that while he exposed the errors of the 
heterodox, and the crimes of the wicked, with faithfulness and 
authority, he, for the most part, possessed himself of their 
confidence and good will. lt was remarked by his friends 
and accuaintances, that the last year of his life he had an 
increasing concern for the salvation of men. Neither the 
business of life, the interesting ties of a beloved family, nor 
the numerous difficulties of a life devoted to itinerating 
operations, could make him contented at home, while souls 
were perishing for lack of knowledge; hence he applied to the 
Conference of Green River District, on the 9th of June, 1821, 
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for a recommendation to the Kentucky Annual Conference 
for readmission, which being obtained and presented, he was, 
in September, again received cordially among the traveling 
brethren, and appointed to Christian Circuit. But Oh! how 
mysterious are the dispensations of divine Providence! On 
the 31st of August he was seized with the bilious fever, which, 
on the 5th of October following, terminated his earthly pil- 
grimage; but not without flattering prospects of endless 
pleasure. 

During his last illness he sustained his afflictions with the 
patience of a Christian, and the firmness of a minister. The 
morning before his death, brother Rush, a respectable local 
preacher of the neighborhood, visited him, and conversed 
freely with him on the subject of his dissolution, to whom he 
stated that he had not entertained a single doubt of his accept- 
ance with God during his afflictions: that he was happy in 
God and resigned to his will. After this he became delirious, 
and did not say much more. But his work was done — his 
slaves were emancipated—his temporalities well adjusted—his 
peace made with God; and his sun went down without a 
cloud. He will be long remembered with gratitude and affec- 
tion by the inhabitants of the Green River country in general, 
“ Being dead, he yet speaketh.” ‘The fruits of his ministry are 
yet visible. God has not forgotten his work and labor of love. 
Since his departure, the Lord has powerfully converted his 
oldest son, and his son’s wife; and we humbly hope that more 
of his children are wellnigh persuaded to follow him, as he 
followed Christ. 


3. WALTER GRIFFITH, a native of Montgomery county, 
Maryland. He was born August 12, 1782. When near 
twenty years of age he was awakened to a sense of his condi- 
tion by nature and his need of Christ, and after a few months 
of conviction, during which he earnestly sought the Lord, he 
was made a subject of pardoning love. He removed to Ken- 
tucky in 1804, and in 1807 he commenced his ministerial 
Jabors, In 1810 he traveled several months under the 
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direction of a presiding elder, and at the Western Conference 
held in Shelby county, Kentucky, in November of the same 
year, he was admitted on trial as a member of the itinerant 
connection, and appointed to Enon, now Lawrenceburg Cir- 
cuit. At the Conference of 1811 he was reappointed to 
this cireuit. In 1812 he was appointed to White Oak 
Circuit; in 1813 to Brushe Creek Circuit; in 1814 to 
Scioto; in 1815 to Deer Creek; in 1816 to Mad River; in 
1817 to White Oak, and in 1818 to Limestone. In all these 
places he labored with acceptance and usefulness. At the 
Conference of 1819 he was appointed to Miami district, where 
he remained two years, and labored faithfully in the duties of 
his charge as long as his strength would permit. In_ his 
second year on the district his health became much impaired, 
and during the latter part of the year he was unable to preach. 
His disorder being of the pulmonary kind, and his constitu- 
tion apparently broken, the Ohio Conference of 1821, consid- 
ering him superannuated, gave him that relation on their 
Minutes. After this he spent most of his time at his place of 
residence in Nevillesville, Ohio, until the latter part of the 
following April. Feeling at this time some better, and think- 
ing that moderate traveling might be of service to him, he 
left home in company with his wife, intending to visit some of 
his friends. He arrived at Xenia, a town in Green county, 
when his disorder and the fatigue of traveling had so ex- 
hausted his strength that he was unable to proceed any farther. 
Here, at the house of one of our friends, after several weeks of 
painful confinement, he ended his days. 

During the gradual decay of his health he enjoyed confi- 
dence in God, and was looking for salvation through the 
merits of Christ. The flattering nature of his disorder led 
him at times to entertain a hope of recovering his health, and 
at other times he was subject to a depression of spirit. But 
his trust was in the Lord of hosts, from whom he expected 
salvation. A few days previous to his death, when visited by 
one of his brethren in the ministry, he appeared unusually 
happy in his mind, and desired all his friends to be told that 
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he was going to rest in heaven. After this his disorder, and 
the medicine which he had taken, appeared to effect in his 
mind a partial derangement, and he fell into discouraging and 
gloomy apprehensions. From this state, however, he was soon 
happily delivered, and his mind became quietly fixed on God. 
And on the 27th of June, 1822, being in the forty-first year 
of his age, he bid adieu to sublunary things, in hope of life 
and immortality. 


4. Joun Drx, the subject of this short memoir, was born 
August 14th, 1767, in Robeson county, North Carolina. He 
became a subject of converting grace and a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the year 1790, and about the 
year 1810 he received license to preach as a local preacher in 
the Brunswick Circuit ; in 1816 he was ordained deacon ; in 
1818 was admitted into the traveling connection, and was 
appointed to Bladen Circuit; in 1819, to Little Pee Dee; in 
1820 to Black River; in 1821, to Lynch’s Creek, and in 1822 
to Deep River, where he finished his course on the 14th day 
of January, 1823, by a stroke of apoplexy, in the fifty-sixth 
year of his age. 

His opportunities for improvement were very limited in the 
early part of his life, consequently he acquired but a very 
small share of literature; from which circumstances he came 
forward to public view under many disadvantages ; but it is a 
fact which we state without fear of contradiction, that he was 
useful in a very considerable degree in every circuit to which 
he was appointed. His zeal, his indefatigable labor, by day . 
and by night, togetner with his affable and loving manners, 
in the families where he went, seemed in a good degree to 
supply his want of an education, and tu enlist in his favor the 
good will and affection of the most pious wherever he traveled. 
Although he was called off suddenly, yet it was not without 
strong presentiments of his approaching dissolution. For 
several months previous to his death, he mentioned to his 
presiding elder that he was strongly impressed with a belief 
that he should die in Deep River Circuit. This in effect he 
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repeated afterward, though still in very good health. He also 
selected the spot where he desired to be interred. Meantime 
he went on with unabating zeal for the salvation of souls, 
until he had finished his regular appointments on the circuit, 
and was winding up his business to repair to Conference, if 
permitted, when suddenly his Master said, “It is enough, 
come up higher.” His remains were interred at the spot 
selected by himself. He has left an aged and afflicted com- 
panion to feel the force of this visitation; but we believe her 
loss is his infinite gain. 


5. SAMUEL Davis, born in the village of New Holland, 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, October 7, 1798. In the 
year 1805 his parents moved to Shippensburg, Cumberland 
county, in the same State, where with them Samuel lived until 
he entered the itinerant connection. 

His education prior to his entering the ministry consisted of 
the English and German languages; and during the latter 
part of his itinerating, he paid some attention to Greek and 
Hebrew. 

From his childhood he was remarkably moral, never having 
been heard to swear an oath, or do any act to offend or grieve 
his parents. When a child, and up to the time of his con- 
version, he was impressed with the necessity of experimental 
religion. This, however, he did not obtain until the year 
1812. At a camp-meeting in the month of August of that 
year he was encouraged to seek, and in seeking found, redemp- 
tion in the blood of Jesus, even the forgiveness of his sins. 
His conversion was powerful and clear, and marked with in- 
dications of his future usefulness in the Church of Christ. 

Being fully persuaded of his call to the ministry, he entered 
the traveling connection, and filled the following stations, viz.: 
Huntingdon, 1814; Bottetourt, 1815; Huntingdon again, 
1816; Auckwick, 1817; Carlisle, 1818; Pittsburg, 1819 and 
1820; Baltimore, 1821; and in 1822 he was appointed to the 
Foundry station in the city of Washington, where he ended 
his life and labors. In all those stations he served as a faith- 
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ful minister of Christ. He neglected not the gifts bestowed 
upon him, but by close application to reading and meditation 
he proved himself to be an able minister of the gospel, rightly 
dividing the word of truth. A divine unction attended the 
word preached by him to the awakening of many. Hundreds 
are living who were seals to his ministry, and in eternity will, 
it is hoped, magnify Jehovah for raising up in their day such 
a burning and a shining light. 

At a camp-meeting in Prince George’s county, Md., a few 
days previous to his last illness, in conversation with one of 
his brethren, he observed that he was fully fixed in the reso- 
lution of devoting all his life to the Lord Jesus in the service 
of His Church. After he returned to his station from this 
camp-meeting, he was taken ill of a bilious fever. As long as 
he retained his mental faculties, he appeared not to be appre- 
hensive of sudden dissolution; but the disease being deeply 
radicated in his system, it soon put medical skill to defiance. 
His affliction lasted about two weeks, during which time he 
suffered with uniform patience and resignation. 

He died on Sunday morning, September 16, 1822; and 
although from the Friday evening before his death he was de- 
prived of the power of speech, so that he could not express his 
religious feelings, yet we have the assurance of his eternal 
redemption in this, and similar portions of sacred Scripture : 
“ Mark the iad og man, and behold the upr ight, for the end of 


that man is peace.” 


6. WiititAM Wriaut, the subject of this memoir, was a 
native of Ireland, born in Moneymore, county of Derry, 1798. 
He emigrated to te United States with his parents in the year 
1812. Our esteemed brother while very young became the 
subject of converting grace, uniting himself to the Methodist 
Church in Philadelphia, and undeviatingly continued his way 
toward the kingdom of heaven through many conflicts and 
temptations, After some time he felt a strong impression 
upon his mind to call sinners to repentance, and received a 
license as a local preacher. About this time, there being a 
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want of preachers in the New England Conference, he was 
advised by the Rev. Martin Ruter to join himself to that Con- 
ference, which advice he followed, and was appointed to labor 
under the direction of the presiding elder until the next en- 
suing Annual Conference, at which Conference he was admit- 
ted on trial and appointed to Ashburnham Circuit. But in 
consequence of ill health he returned to Philadelphia, and was 
appointed at the Philadelphia Conference to Somerset Circuit, 
1819; in 1820 he traveled Accomack ; in 1821 Queen Ann’s, 
and in 1822 Annamessex, where he fell a victim to the fever 
generally prevalent on the peninsula. 

Brother Wright was a young man of an improvable mind, 
and possessed many amiable qualities. He was much attached 
to the cause of his Redeemer, and labored with much zeal for 
the salvation of his fellow-men. He was fond of study, and 
toward the last of his time appeared more than usually de- 
voted to God, as will appear from a statement of his colleague, 
who writes as follows :— 


I met our dear brother on Annamessex Circuit in the month of May 
last, and found him much devoted to God and his work. We labored 
together for more than three months; during which time we met every 
two weeks, and, as was our custom, gave each other a relation of our par- 
ticular exercises and state of the circuit, At our last interview, he ob- 
served that for some time past, and particularly the last tour on the circuit, 
his communion with God was more close than he had ever experienced 
before. Brother Wright was generally beloved by all classes of people 
where he traveled, and the family at whose house he died, observed that 
he was exceedingly patient and resigned during his illness; but appeared 
not to have any apprehensions of his approaching dissolution. Such was 
the character of his disease that it hurried him very unexpectedly into 
eternity, so that his friends had but little opportunity of conversing with 
him relative to his particular exercises. 


But he doubtless rests in peace from his labors and suf- 


ferings, 
“Far from a world of grief and sin, 


With God eternally shut in.” 


7. Wi~L1AM PENN CHANDLER, born in Charles county, 
Maryland, June 22, 1764. At the age of twenty-six years he 
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experienced the work of regeneration, on the 20th of August 
1790, at half-past eight o’clock in the evening, in St. George’s 
Church, in Philadelphia. He was admitted into the traveling 
connection, on probation, at the Philadelphia Conference, in 
1797, and appointed to Strasburg Circuit; in 1798 he traveled 
on Strasburg and Chester Circuits; in 1799 he was admitted 
into full connection, ordained deacon, and appointed to Cecil 
Circuit; and 1800 he traveled Cecil and Dover. In 1801 he 
was ordained elder, and appointed to Bristol; in 1802 he was 
stationed in Philadelphia; and in 1803 he traveled Milford 
Circuit. In 1804 he was appointed presiding elder on Dela- 
ware district, which office he filled with uncommon success for 
four years; and in 1808 he was put in charge of Chesapeake 
district, where, his health failing, he was entered on the 
Minutes at the following Conference supernumerary, but 
without a station. In 1810 he was stationed on Bristol 
Circuit; and in 1811, his health failing, he took a superan- 
nuated relation. He received a location in 1813. Such, how- 
ever, was his inviolable attachment to the traveling connection, 
that in the last year of his life he begged the privilege of dying 
with his itinerant brethren; and his humble, affectionate 
request was granted, and his name was enrolled on the Min- 
utes with his superannuated brethren at the Philadelphia Con- 
ference in May 1822, and on the 8th of December following 
he was welcomed into the joy of his Lord. That unerring 
hand which led him to his crown conducted him to it in the 
following manner, viz.: On the first Sabbath in May 1820, 
while our beloved brother was in the delightful work of 
preaching a crucified Saviour, in Ebenezer Church, in Phila- 
delphia, he was visited with a paralytic shock, which disabled 
wholly his left side, from which he never fully recovered. In 
July 1822, he took a voyage to the West Indies, under the 
nursing hand of his affectionate wife, for the amendment of 
his health; and after a passage of twenty-four days arrived in 
St. Eustatia, and on the week following he had a second stroke 
of the palsy, and that on his right side, which, after his return 
home, and lingering twelve weeks, terminated his mortal 
career. 
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A specimen of the general state of his mind, as the closing 
scene drew near, may appear from the following fact, viz: His 
class-leader, brother T. Jackson, on his way to church one 
Sabbath calling to see him, he inquired of brother J. the day 
of the week; and on hearing the word Sunday, “Sunday !” 
said the triumphant saint—“ Go, then, to the meeting, and tell 
them that Iam going, shouting the praises of God.” His 
ecstasy then being very great, he turned to his wife and said, 
“My dear Mary, open the window and let me proclaim to the 
people in the streets the goodness of God.” 

An affectionate brother, a physician, gives the following 
account : 


I visited Dr. Chandler daily during his last illness, which was of long 
continuance. His disease was an almost universal paralysis. The attack 
had at first been confined to one side, and, after a partial recovery only of 
that side, the other became affected in like manner with the first. His 
mind, as well as his body, felt the effects of the disease, which at times 
caused a considerable derangement of intellect; but notwithstanding the 
confusion that was apparent in his mental operations, his constant theme 
was his God and the salvation of his soul; and on these subjects it was 
truly surprising to hear him converse. Although Dr. Chandler seemed 
incapable of rational reflection on other subjects, yet on that of religion, 
at intervals, he never conversed with more fluency, correctness, and feel- 
ing, at any period of his life. He appeared to be exceedingly jealous of 
himself, and occasionally laboring under fear lest he might have deceived 
himself, and that he should finally become a cast-away; but of these ap- 
prehensions he was generally relieved whenever we approached a throne 
of grace, which we were in the habit of doing on almost every visit. In 
this state he remained until within a few days of his death, when the Lord 
was graciously pleased, in a most extraordinary manner, to pour out His 
Spirit upon His servant; and although his body was fast sinking, his 
mind, for two days, was restored to perfect vigor and correctness. During 
this time he seemed to be in the borders of the heavenly inheritance. He 
spoke of the glories, the joys, and the inhabitants of heaven, as though he 
had been in the midst of them. He remarked to me at the time that he 
felt that his soul had begun to dissolve its connection with the body; and 
that there was a freedom, a clearness and ease in its views and operations 
that was entirely new to him, and that he had never before formed a con- 
ception of. “In fact,” said he, ‘I know not whether I am in the body or 
out of it.’ Soon after this he sunk into a stupor, in which he remained 
to the last. On the Sabbath following, his funeral sermon was preached 
by the author of these lines to a large and deeply affected congregation, 
from these fine words of the Apostle: But I would not have you to be 
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ignorant, brethren, concerning them that are asleep, and that ye sorrow not 
even as others which have no hope. 


As a Christian, and as a Christian minister, W. P. Chandler 
was a man of no ordinary grade. In his deportment, dignity, 
and humility, fervor and gentleness, plainness and brotherly 
kindness, with uniform piety, were strikingly exemplified. In 
the pulpit his soul was in his eloquence, his Saviour was his 
theme: and the divine unction that rested upon him, and the 
evangelical energy of his sermons, gave a success to his labors 
that has been exceeded by few. He studied to show himself 
approved unto God, a workman that needed not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth; and how good a proficient 
he was in this study, thousands who were blessed under his 
ministry can heartily testify; many of whom are living 
witnesses of the happy effects of his labors, while he is now 
reaping his eternal reward. 


8. Wrxiuram Ross, of the Philadelphia Conference. He 
was born in May, 1787, in Kent county, Delaware. His 
father, a pious man, dying when he was about six years of age, 
his childhood was not blessed with much religious instruction, 
till he was between eleven and twelve years old, when, by his 
own request, he was bound to a pious member of our church 
in Kent county, who soon began to teach him the way of 
salvation, and to furnish him with religious books suitable to 
his years. The effect of this kindness was not in vain. Con- 
viction of sin at times pursued him, until he was nineteen 
years of age, when, on the 6th of February, 1806, he was 
happily brought to an experimental knowledge of Christ. The 
ardor of his soul, on the attainment of this gracious change, 
soon began to indicate the will of the great Head of the church 
concerning him, viz., that he was a chosen vessel to bear the 
hallowed name of his Redeemer to his fellow-men. The 
church saw it, and in 1810 he was licensed,to exhort. In 
1813 he was licensed a local preacher; but his call to the 
itinerancy was so evident, that the presiding elder of the dis- 
trict, having a vacancy in Milford Circuit, appointed him to 
fill it. 
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At the Conference of 1814 he was admitted into the travel- 
ing connevtion on probation, and appointed to Lewistown Cir- 
cuit; and in 1815 to Kent Circuit; in 1816 he was admitted 
into full connection, and elected deacon ; but the absence of a 
bishop that year prevented his ordination one year, which 
year was crowned with much success on Talbot Circuit, to 
which he had been by the Conference appointed. Here his 
labor was great as well as successful, and God made his 
strength according to his day. At the Conference of 1817 he 
was ordained deacon, and again appointed to Lewistown Cir- 
cuit. In 1818 he traveled Somerset, where his excessive 
labors in the revivals of religion laid a foundation for the dis- 
ease that introduced him to his glorious reward. Yet at the 
Conference of 1819 he was ordained elder, and appointed to 
Snow Hill Circuit; but the failure of his health was an in- 
terruption of his effective service for a few months. In 1820 
he took Lancaster Circuit, which through much bodily weak- 
ness he filled to the acceptance of his brethren. In 1821 his 
ardent soul led him to accept of another circuit, which was 
Dorchester ; but his health soon failing, he reluctantly bade 
adieu to that glorious work which he could perform no longer ; 
accordingly, in 1822, he was superannuated, and in the course 
of that year he entered into the joy of his Lord. 

Five days before his death, a Christian minister called to see 
him, and on inquiry found him happy in God. His humble 
sense of the divine goodness made him observe the smaller as 
well as the greater manifestations of mercy. “The good 
Lord,” said he, “has given me another good night’s rest. 
Glory be to his holy name!” On being asked if he enjoyed 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ, his joyful 
reply was, “Glory to God! I feel a hope that reaches beyond 
the grave. Glory to God! I am more established in the 
doctrines I have been preaching than ever I was before, and 
that the Scriptures are the fundamental doctrines of salva- 
tion. Brother C., preach Jesus Christ and him crucified to a 
fallen world.” He died February 22d, 1823, at the house of 
J. H. Poland, Kent county, Maryland. 
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A. brother of the itinerancy gives the following account : 


Ihave had some acquaintance with our departed brother Ross ever 
since the year 1806; but in the year 1817, being appointed to travel Lewis- 
town Circuit together, our acquaintance grew into an intimacy, and 
matured into a sincere friendship, which continued till the day of his 
death. Justice to the deceased compels me to say, that as a friend he 
was cordial and constant in his attachments, as well as plain and honest in 
his communications. Asa preacher, he never seemed disposed to fear or 
to flatter any man; but rightly dividing the word of truth, he gave to 
each his portion in due season: alike regardless of the smiles or frowns 
of men, he never appeared better pleased than when engaged in his 
Master’s service, in which he labored, not only according to, but beyond 
his power. In his manners, when he opposed anything that he thought 
wrong, there appeared at times a degree of bluntness which, to those who 
were unacquainted with him, seemed to appear morose; but the pious 
and candid who were best acquainted with him will do him the justice to 
say, that his seeming moroseness was not from a disposition to offend, but a 
fear of being deceived, or suffering others to be deceived. As a Christian 
he was sincerely pious and happy in the enjoyment of the confidence 
and friendship of numerous friends in the different circuits on which he 
traveled. But he is now kindly relieved from labor, “from trouble and 
torturing pain,” and goue into the presence of Him in whose presence ts 
fulness of joy, and at whose right hand are pleasures for evermore. 


9. ALONSON GIFFORD, who was a native of the State 
of New York, and born in the year 1788. In early life 
he was favored with but few advantages for improvement, 
and, under God, was chiefly indebted to the ministry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, both for his moral refinement and 
his knowledge of the gospel. In the twenty-first year of his 
age he became a member of our church in the Cambridge Cir- 
cuit. At this time there was nothing in his Christian deport- 
ment which seemed to indicate more tuan ordinary usefulness ; 
but afterward he displayed those excellences which characterize 
the true herald of the Lord Jesus. 

He was licensed as a local preacher in 1812; entered the 
itinerancy in 1818, and was appointed to the Herkimer Cir- 
cuit; in 1819 to the Canajoharie; 1820 and 1821 to -the 
Western. In all these places he labored with considerable suc- 
cess In the confirmation of saints and conversion of sinners. In 
1822 he was appointed to the Litchfield Circuit, where be 
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labored a few weeks, and was taken ill, on account of which he 
returned to his family in Rome, called for medical aid, and, 
though faithfully attended by his physician, every means em- 
ployed for the recovery of his health proved ineffectual. He 
died in about two weeks after leaving his circuit. 

Alonson Gifford was a sound, practical preacher—grave and 
prudent in his private demeanor, fervent in his devotions, and 
more than usually zealous in preaching and exhortation. In 
private life he was a man of few words, though more good was 
effected by his conversation than by that of many preachers 
who converse much. His theme was holiness both in life and 
death. On the day previous to his departure he exhorted his 
friends in a very affecting manner, and expressed a perfect 
resignation to the will of Heaven; after which he was unable 
to speak any more. He died in the thirty-fifth year of his age, 
September 29th, 1822. 


10. James Griaags Peat. He was born in the town of 
Sandwich, Kent, England. In May, 18085, he enlisted in the 
army, which afterward served in Spain, Portugal, and Ger- 
many. Previous to his leaving England he came under the 
preaching of the Methodists, where he was awakened and con- 
verted to God; and soon after he began to exhort his com- 
rades to repent. During his continuance in the army, which 
was about nine years, he was in the habit of preaching to the 
soldiers in the barracks and fields; and by his labors a con- 
siderable society was raised up, and continued to associate 
together for religious worship while he continued with them. 
In 1815 the royal staff corps, to which he was attached, came 
to Halifax; thence to Coteau-Du-Lac, Lower Canada, Ap- 
plication having been made to his excellency the Governor, he 
obtained his discharge from the army, for the purpose of 
becoming an itinerant preacher in the Canadas. With his 
discharge he received from his commanding officer, Major L., 
the following recommendation, dated 25th of November, 1817: 
“T certify that I have known James Peal for the period of 
nine years; during which time he has invariably conducted 
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himself with the utmost sobriety and integrity, and is well 
deserving any indulgence that may be granted to him.” 

Till June 1818, he was employed by the presiding elder to 
travel on the Attawa circuit. In July of the same year he 
was admitted on trial in the itinerant connection, and was 
stationed in the Bellville circuit; in 1819 in the Cornwall 
circuit; in 1820, in the Young street circuit; in 1821 he was 
appointed to Perth and the New Settlements; in 1822, in the 
Bay Quintie circuit, where he finisked his course. He died 
the 25th of December, 1822. 

About two weeks previous to his dissolution, in order to 
meet his appointment it was necessary to cross the ice about a 
a mile and a half. The ice being very smooth, he found it 
difficult to keep his feet ; he, therefore, took off his boots, and 
traveled in his stocking feet. This was the occasion of a 
heavy cold. On the ensuing Sabbath, though unwell, he 
preached twice, and met two classes, taking no refresh- 
ment throughout the day except a light breakfast. On this 
day too he again took cold, being thinly clothed, and facing 
a severe wind. His last sermon, on Luke xiii. 5, Except ye 
repent ye shall all likewise perish, was delivered in an impressive 
manner ; after which he walked to brother C. Switzer’s. He 
now became so unwell that he could take no nourishment, but 
appeared much exercised on the subject of religion, and said, 
“Tf I never preach again, I am clear of the blood of this 
people.” His disorder increased till, at intervals, he became 
delirious, and for the last twenty-four hours especially he was 
deranged. While he possessed his reason he appeared sensible 
of his approaching dissolution, but showed no murmuring or 
impatience ; but when asked if he was ready to go, he an- 
swered with composure, “Iam both ready and willing.” 

The most prominent traits in his character were zeal, firm- 
ness, and perseverance in the discharge of his duties. And 
some in the Cornwall and Young street circuits especially will 
long remember and bless God for the faithful labors of 
brother Peal, 
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1824. 


Question 12. Who have died this year ? 

1, CuaRLEs TRESCOTT, a native of Sheffield, Massachusetts, 
who was born in 1794, of respectable parents, and early in- 
structed in the principles of Christian religion. At the age of 
eighteen he was awakened to a sense of the necessity of experi- 
mental piety, and some time in the year following he was en- 
abled to rejoice in the hope of salvation, and became a member 
of the Methodist Church. He remained in the church, first as 
a member, then an exhorter, and afterward as a local preacher, 
until 1820. Having removed to Ohio in 1818, he was re- 
ceived at the Ohio Conference in Chilicothe, 1820, as a travel- 
ing preacher, and appointed to Beaver Circuit. In 1821 he 
was appointed to Erie Circuit; aud in 1822 he was admitted 
to deacons’ orders, and appointed to Brunswick Circuit, where 
he soon ended his days. He reached his circuit on Saturday, 
the 22d of September, which was a few days after the Con- 
ference, and on Sabbath following he preached his first and 
last sermon to the people of his charge. He was immediately 
seized with illness, but was not apprized of his approaching 
dissolution. Having received some medical assistance, he pro- 
ceeded to the house of a friend in Brunswick, where he arrived 
on the following Wednesday. Here he received all necessary 
attention, and was supplied with medical aid; but his dis- 

order, which was of the bilious kind, became inflammatory, 
and it was soon perceived that his i!Iness would be severe. 

He bore his affliction with Christian fortitude and patience, 
and passed much of his time in prayer and praise. <A few 
days before he expired, he said, “ If I die I shall go to glory.” 
He made all necessary regulations respecting his temporal con- 
cerns, gave directions about his funeral, left several messages 
for his parents and friends, and said, “There is victory in 
death, and death in victory.” At three o’clock on Sabbath 
morning, October 6, 1822, he expired, in full hope and confi- 
dence of eternal life. On Monday following, his remains were 
committed to the dust, and a sermon preached, according to his 
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previous request, by Rev. Ezra Booth, to a large and affected 
congregation, on Num. xxiii. 10: Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end be like his. During 
the short time he was a traveling preacher he applied himself 
to study and labor, which rendered him useful in the vineyard 
of the Lord. He was systematic in his preaching, and the 
applications of his sermons were energetic and effectual. He 
rests from his labors, and his works follow him. 


2. Davip Gray, a native of New Jersey, born in 1791. 
He became in early life a professor of Christianity and a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Some time after this 
he emigrated to the western country, and united himself to the 
Methodist Society in Maysville. His life and conversation 
rendered him an acceptable member, and he was esteemed as 
a pattern of piety. Here he received license to exhort, and 
employed himself usefully until 1819, when he entered the 
ministry as a local preacher. In 1820 he commenced travel- 
ing, and in the autumn of the same year he was received as a 
traveling preacher and appointed to Franklin Circuit. In 
1821 he was appointed to Guyandotte, and in 1822 admitted 
to deacons’ orders and reappointed to Guyandotte Circuit, 
where he ended his days. His labors were aceeptable and 
useful. He earnestly sought the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of souls. He sustained losses, bore crosses, and endured 
hardships with great firmness and resignation. He studied 
much to know how he might be useful to the people, and to 
know nothing among them but Christ and Him crucified. He 
was fervent, energetic, and animating; and his piety and zeal 
often silenced his opposers, and commended him to their con- 
sciences in the sight of God. He was sometimes in perils, 
both on the land and in the water, and his exposures and 
labors served to hasten his dissolution. 

His disease was of an inflammatory kind, against which he 
bore up for a while, unwilling to give up his labors. But 
such was the nature of his illness that in December 1822, he 
was confined to his bed, where he lingered out his life in great 
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bodily affliction. During his confinement he experienced the 
most severe pain, which attended him and increased upon him 
for several months. This he endured with great patience, and 
found the grace of God in all things sufficient. His mind was 
filled with peace, and he often experienced such a flow of 
divine grace that he praised God aloud. He closed his suffer- 
ings and life together on the 21st of May 1823, and has gone 
to his reward. 


3. JOHN WaLiAce. This man of God was born, 1766, in 
North Carolina. The early part of his life was spent in igno- 
rance and alienation from God. At the age of about twenty- 
five he removed to South Carolina, where, in the following 
year, he became deeply sensible of his sinful and dangerous 
condition, and was brought to experience the converting grace 
of God. About two years after this he received license as a 
local preacher, and in that character he labored with accept- 
ance and usefulness during about twenty-four years. In 1808 
he removed with his family to Indiana, and settled between 
the forks of White Water River, where he continued his min- 
isterial labors until the sitting of the Missouri Conference, in 
September, 1818. At this Conference he was received as a 
traveling preacher, and appointed to Vincennes Circuit, where 
he labored during a year with considerable success. In 1819 
he was appointed to Patoka Circuit. Here his labors were 
acceptable and useful. In 1820 he was prevented, through 
indisposition, from attending the Annual Conference, but was 
appointed to travel in Ohio Circuit. In 1821 he was admitted 
into full connection, and being already in deacons’ orders, he 
was ordained an elder. Here his appointment was to Blue 
River Circuit, where he labored during the greater part of the 
year. But being worn down by excessive labors, and debili- 
tated by the summer heat, he was attacked on the 15th of 
August, 1822, with an intermittent fever. After remaining 
three or four days in the house of a friend in Brownstown, he 
returned home, where he arrived on the 24th of the same 
month. During the two following days he was cheerful, and 
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talked of returning to his circuit. On the morning of the 
27th, being seized with a return of the ague, he suddenly ex- 
pired, almost without a struggle. But although his death was 
sudden and unexpected, he met it like a Christian, He died 
as he lived, a faithful servant of Christ, possessing an un- 
shaken confidence in God through the merits of the Redeemer. 

‘He has gone, we trust, to the bosom of his heavenly Father, 
to rest from his labors, and to reap his reward. His talents 
were not brilliant, but substantial, and such as rendered him 
very useful to the church of God. In his mouth the law of 
God was as a hammer and as a. fire, breaking the hardened 
hearts and melting them into tenderness, while the promises of 
God dropped from his lips to the suffering people of God as 
precious balm. His praise is in all the churches where he 
labored. 


4, JosEPH KiINKAID, having been formerly a traveling 
preacher, and afterward located, was readmitted into the 
traveling connection in 1821, and appointed to Blue River 
Circuit. He was taken ill in December, shortly after receiv- 
ing his appointment, and finding himself unable to preach, he 
returned to his home. He continued to labor under a com- 
plaint in his breast from that time until the 17th of March, 
1823, when he sunk into the arms of death, being in the 
thirty-sixtk year of his age. During his illness, which con- 
tinued about fifteen months, he manifested a spirit of piety 
and cheerful resignation to the will of God. He gave satis- 
factory evidence to his family and friends that he had in ex- 
ercise the faith of the gospel. By this he was animated in his 
dying hours, rejoicing in the favor of God, and testifying that 
he possessed confidence in the atoning merits of Christ. While 
his friends were éngaged in prayer with him, he breathed his 
last without a groan, and entered into a blissful immortality. 
The Conference in 1822 had given him a location, with the 
hope that he would recover his health, and be able to labor 
again in the vineyard of the Lord ; but his labors were accom- 
plished, and his sufferings are now at an end. 
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5. Peyton ANDERSON, the subject of the following memoir, 
was born of respectable parentage in Chesterfield county, Va. 
His parents were members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
In early life our beloved brother Anderson was favored with 
the advantages of a good education; and while at school his 
morals were so good that his fellow-students were much en- 
deared to him, and looked upon him as an example worthy of 
imitation. While pursuing his studies he became convinced 
of the necessity of an inward change, and having sought and 
obtained the pardon of sin, he was so exemplary in his con- 
duct, that all who beheld his deportment were constrained to 
acknowledge that grace had produced a change in him, which 
morality was not capable of effecting. 

In the eighteenth year of his age he engaged in keeping 
school, but was soon convinced that this was not his place, but 
that God had called him to a more important charge; and 
accordingly the next year, being duly recommended, he was 
received on trial in the Virginia Conference, and appointed to 
Bedford Cireuit; in 1815 he was sent to Washington, Swift 
Creek, and Albemarle Sound; in 1816 to Raleigh Circuit ; in 
1817 to Suffolk and Princess Ann; in 1818 to Sussex ; in 1819 
he was stationed in Richmond city ; in 1820, Raleigh city ; in 
1821, Richmond city again; in 1822 he was appointed pre- 
siding elder in James River district, and sent back in 1823, 
where he closed the scene of life in Culpepper county, Va., 
in the twenty-eighth year of his age. 

Brother Anderson was a man well calculated to be of great 
service to the church. He possessed the advantages of an ex- 
cellent education, but made no ostentatious show of what he 
knew. He was modest, unassuming, and of an excellent dis- 
position. As a preacher he well understood and faithfully 
discharged his duty ; as a Christian he conducted himself with 
so much circumspection that no man in justice could say that 
his motives were not of the purest kind. He was greatly de- 
voted to the promotion of benevolent institutions, and par- 
ticularly so to that of the interest of the Methodist Missionary 
Society. In a word, his intrinsic excellences and future use- 
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fulness in the church were beginning to make themselves more 
than ever conspicuous. 

His affliction was of but short duration, though very severe. 
By it his system was soon prostrated, and though he was so 
far from his father’s house that he had no kind relative near, 
yet he was among friends, and was treated with kindness and 
much attention, favors which no man could withhold who 
knew how to appreciate his real worth. But the best of all 
is, God was with him; and, except when under the influence 
of delirium by the violence of the fever, which preyed upon 
his sinking frame, his soul was so filled with the divine pres- 
ence that, though trembling on the verge of the grave, he 
rejoiced in hope of the glory of God. And frequently he 
would kave such realizing views of the abundant felicity which 
he saw held in reversion for him, that he would exclaim to all 
around, that God is love. Happy the man who can trample 
on every fear, and the doctrine of inexorable fate; who is not 
terrified at the approach of death, nor the threatened torments 
of the invisible world. Such was Peyton Anderson. 


6. Enocu JOHNSON, born and raised in Sampson county, 
North Carolina. His parents were respectable members of the 
Methodist Church. At an early age it pleased God to awaken 
him to a sensible discovery of his lost condition. As a sincere 
penitent he earnestly sought and obtained the forgiveness of 
his sins; soon after which he became deeply impressed that a 
dispensation of the gospel was committed to him: being con- 
vineed of this, he was not disobedient to the divine call, but 
gave himself up to the work of the ministry, which he con- 
tinued to perform till within a short time of his death. 

Being regularly recommended to the Virginia Conference, 
he was received on trial as a traveling preacher, and sent in 
1819 to Beaufort and Straits; in 1820 to Tar River Circuit ; 
in 1821 he was sent to Gloucester, but was removed in the 
course of the year to Williamsburg Circuit. This was a source 
of uneasiness to some, because of the good work which had 
been begun on Gloucester Cireuit, mostly through his instru- 
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mentality. In the latter part of this year he altered his situa- 
tion by connecting himself in marriage to Miss Maria Armis- 
tead, a young lady of deep piety, and every way calculated to 
make him more useful. In 1822 he was appointed to Amelia 
Circuit, and labored with such general satisfaction that in 1823 
he was sent back, and continued to labor with much success 
till it pleased the great Head of the church to take him from 
the evil to come. 

Brother Johnson was a man of undoubted piety, and where 
he was best known he was most loved. His talents were of 
the useful kind, and such was his zeal for the cause of God 
that he sometimes pressed forward in discharge of what he 
conceived his duty, even when prudence seemed to dictate 
that he ought to be still, and to pay some attention to the state 
of his health. His labors were owned of God wherever he 
traveled, but perhaps never more than in the circuit where he 
ended his days. It seems that he had some presentiment of 
his death ; for a few days prior to his being taken ill, he was 
unusually drawn out while preaching on these words, “ Set thy 
house in order, for thou shalt die and not live ;” after which 
he observed to his wife, “I have taken the discourse to my- 
self; I feel a strong impression that my work is nearly 
finished, and that my departure is at hand.” He then ex- 
horted her to be resigned to the will of God. In the early 
part of his confinement he appears to have had some convic- 
tion that his mind was not as much absorbed in the divine 
will as he thought was his privilege; for he observed to his 
wife, “I do not feel that entire resignation to my Master’s 
will that I wish, though I know the Lord is my portion, and 
if he should take me hence that I shall be with him for ever.” 
His confidence seemed to have brightened as he drew near 
his end ; for addressing Dr. Pegram, with whom he was very 
intimate, he observed, “ Doctor, I am very happy, and have 
been so all the morning.” At another time he exclaimed, “O, 
endless rest! blessed immortality! when shall I go? when 
will my Saviour take me to my Father’s house? there I shall 
dwell for ever.” And at another time he observed, “ My dear 
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wife, I love you better than any creature the Lord has made, 
but I love my Saviour better, and I leave you willingly to go 
to Him: I shall expect you to meet me in heaven: do not dis- 
appoint me. The Lord gave you to me, and I freely give you 
back to him; only trust in him and he will take care of you.” 
Brother Joseph Moore, a located preacher, being with him, he 


asked him to pray for him, which he did, and the love of God ~ 


was so abundantly shed abroad in his heart, that he shouted 
aloud, and seemed to be in an ecstasy of holy triumph, ex- 
claiming to those in the room, “ My dear friends, I am so 
happy, I know not what to do with myself! Glory, glory, I 
am happy! My happiness is unspeakable! O for more 
breath to praise my divine Master!” Thus brother Johnson 
continued to linger till the 25th day of November, when, just 
about sunset, the sun of his life set, to rise again in immor- 
tality and eternal day. 


7. Ricaarp M’Auuister. He was born September 20th, 
1792, near Harrisburg, in the State of Pennsylvania. In the 
twenty-fifth year of his age he was awakened to a sense of his 
lost estate as a sinner against God; and after groaning under 
the power of sin for some time, evinctng his sincerity and 
earnestness to be delivered by seeking salvation in all the 
means of grace, he at length found peace with God in 1817. 
He very soon evinced that ardent desire for the salvation of 
others which usually accompanies those to whom a “ dispensa- 
tion of the gospel is committed.” The same year he was re- 
ceived on trial in the Philadelphia Conference, and labored for 
a short time in the city of Philadelphia ; but was soon removed 
to Severn Circuit, in the bounds of the Baltimore Conference. 
In 1818 he was stationed at Dumfries; in 1819, at Fell’s 
Point; in 1820 and 1821, on Fairfax Circuit. 

Soon after he entered upon the labors of this circuit he de- 
clined in health, and became unable to preach. Through the 
advice of his physician and friends, with a view to the reeovery 
of his health, he made a voyage to the South, and spent the 
remainder of his days in the State of Georgia. Here he 


as 
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became acquainted with the Rev. S. K. Hodges, presiding elder 
of Athens District, with whom he traveled occasionally during 
the summer of 1822. With him he conversed freely on the 
subject of his approaching dissolution, with the most perfect 
composure of mind. At one time, when extremely ill, he ob- 
served that he “ waited patiently for his release ;” and though 
he suffered at times exquisitely, he complained not, but calmly 
acquiesced in the will of God. After making these excursions, 
as his strength would permit him, being’ unable to endure the 
fatigue of traveling any longer, he returned to his brother’s, 
in the lower part of the State, where, on the 8th of November, 
1822, he died in peace, expressing a hope of immortality, in 
the thirty-first year of his age. 


8. Morpzcar Barry, a member of the Baltimore Confer- 
ence, was born in Anne Arundel county, State of Maryland, 
in the year of our Lord 1793. His parents were pious people, 
and were among the first fruits of Methodism in that part of 
the country in which they resided. Though he was remarkable 
from childhood for his moral deportment, yet he discovered by 
light from above that he had need of repentance, and must be 
justified as a sinner by faith in Jesus Christ. He was awakened 
and brought to the experimental knowledge of salvation in 
1812; was licensed as a local preacher in 1819, and entered 
the traveling ministry in 1820. He was stationed on Pendle- 
ton Cireuit in 1820; Huntingdon, 1821 ; and Northumberland, 
1822 and 1823. On this circuit he closed his Jabors. He 
was attacked with a bilious remittent fever on the 9th of July, 
and though he had every attention by kind and affectionate 
friends, as well as an able physician, yet all their efforts proved 
abortive, and he expired on the twenty-ninth of the same 
month. 

During the first week of his affliction he frequently com- 
plained to his companion that he was dejected by temptation, 
and did not possess that degree of peace and joy which he 
desired ; his mind was at times delirious in consequence of the 
violence of the fever; but when in possession of his faculties, 
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he was able to say, in the darkest hours, “For me to live is 
Christ, to die is gain.” He suffered much, but endured it all 
with the fortitude of a Christian. While a brother was at 
prayer with him, the cloud of temptation was dispersed, and 
he was enabled to give praise unto God for the pleasant pros- 
pect of future happiness. From that time he enjoyed unin- 
terrupted peace with God, of which he spake until within one 
hour of his departure to the world of spirits. He retained his 
speech and recollection until near the close, and calmly ex- 
pressed his perfect resignation to the divine will. 


9. Louis R. Fecutie, born October 23, 1787, in the city 
of Philadelphia. His parents were respectable members of the 
Lutheran Church. While in his childhood they removed to 
Hagerstown, Washington county, Maryland. At the age of 
sixteen he was brought to a discovery of the wretchedness of 
his condition as a sinner. While he felt that he was a lost 
sinner, he saw that the precious blood of Christ held out the 
only means of escape from the wrath of God. In this state of 
mind, he sought diligently, in the use of all the means of grace, 
to be made experimentally acquainted with salvation through 
faith in Christ. The light of divine truth continued to shine 
upon his mind with increasing evidence, but seemed only to 
lead him into fuller discoveries of the depth of his corruptions, 
the enormity of his guilt, and the imminency of his danger. 
Under the preaching of the word by the Rev. William Ryland, 
his doubts were dispelled, and he was enabled to throw him- 
self into the arms of divine mercy. 

Having thus obtained redemption in the blood of Jesus, 
even the forgiveness of sins, our beloved brother conferred not 
with flesh and blood as to the most effectual means by which 
to retain and perfect the work of God in his soul, but, as a 
dutiful child of grace, immediately attached himself to that 
religious denomination through whose instrumentality he had 
been brought to the knowledge of the truth, and whose mem- 
bers were in possession of like precious faith with himself. It 
was not long after he became a member of the society in 
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Hagerstown before he was appointed their leader; in which 
capacity he acted till the great Head of the church called him 
to act in a sphere of more extended usefulness to his fellow- 
creatures. 

While attending to his duties as a class-leader, he was 
suitably exercising and maturing those gifts and graces which 
were afterward to be employed in the awakening of many, and 
to the edification and comfort of thousands. His brethren, 
witnessing the effects of his zealous efforts and encouraging 
signs of future usefulness, applied and cbtained for him a 
license to exhort; and not long after he was recommended to- 
the Quarterly Meeting Conference as a proper person to be 
licensed to preach the gospel of Christ. And he was licensed 
accordingly, March 16th, 1811. Having offered himself to 
the Baltimore Annual Conference, held in Leesburg, March 
20th, 1812, he was received, and appointed to labor that year 
on Connelsville Circuit. From the year 1812 until the year 
1819 he was appointed to labor in the following places: Con- 
nelsville, Pittsburg, Baltimore and Annapolis. His active 
spirit, his deep piety, and his burning zeal, not only secured 
for him the lasting esteem of the friends of Zion, but rendered 
him a most useful instrument in extending the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. In March 1819, he was appointed to the charge of 
Greenbrier (now Winchester) district. On this district he 
spent four years of excessive labor and toil. Well does the 
writer of this imperfect sketch remember how forcibly he was 
struck by an observation made by a young preacher concerning 
our departed brother, while his character was passing the 
ordinary course of examination before the Conference. 
“ Brother Fechtig’s zeal and industry,” said he, “ know no 
bounds; he goes like a burning torch around the district.” 
In 1823 he was appointed to the charge of Baltimore district. 
As on former occasions, his labors were in most places crowned 
with success. His zeal appeared to increase with the increas- 
ing demands which were upon him. His camp-meetings were 
made a peculiar blessing to the district. His pious and zealous 
efforts on those occasions were particularly owned and blessed 
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by the Lord; and while he was eminently contributing to the 
joy and comfort of thousands, the Head of the church did not’ 
fail to reward him richly in his own soul. At one of these 
meetings in particular, his spirit seemed to be almost carried 
out of its earthly mansion, when to a friend he observed, “I 
feel as though it would not be long before I shall join the 
blood-washed throng in praise to God and the Lamb for ever.” 

Early in the month of September, having rode a consider- 
able distance to attend a quarterly meeting in Washington 
city, he felt himself somewhat indisposed, but the indisposi- 
tion of the stationed preacher left our brother to perform 
nearly all the labor of the quarterly meeting; which tended 
perhaps considerably to accelerate the progress of a disease 
that had already taken hold upon him. On the Sunday of 
this meeting he preached twice, held the love-feast, and ad- 
ministered the sacrament to many communicants. On_ his 
return from the meeting he was taken with a slight chill; but 
not apprehending a serious attack, he retired to bed without 
taking any remedy. In the morning, though he still con- 
tinued somewhat indisposed, he insisted on accompanying 
brother Palmer (at whose house he stayed) on a visit to two 
sick persons. Thus he discharged his last friendly office as a 
Christian pastor, in pouring out his prayers by the bedside of 
the afflicted. On their return it was found that his fever had 
considerably increased. At length a physician was sent for, 
but God had determined that he should rest from his labors. 

In his severest sufferings he was patient, composed, and re- 
signed ; and his confidence in God was unshaken. Toa female 
friend, sitting near him, he said, just before his departure, “ I 
feel like living for ever.” And just before the welcome 
messenger arrived, he called one of the preachers to his bedside, 
and thus addressed him:—‘‘ You have been my true yoke- 
fellow—we have labored together—I am now about to leave 
you—I can assure you, that that gospel, which I have been 
striving for many years to preach to others, is now my com- 
fort and support.” After this he spoke but little. His 
strength continued to fail, and his countenance, though placid 
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and joyful, began to assume the image of death. While his 
weeping friends stood round his bed, he sweetly sunk in the 
arms of death, in full hope of a blessed immortality, Septem- 
ber 25th, 1823. 


“ Soldier of Christ, well done, 
Rest from thy loved employ ! 

The battle’s fought, the victory’s won, 
Enter the Master’s joy!” 


10. JAMES AKINS, a native of Ireland, who was born in 
the year of our Lord 1778, came to America in 1792, experi- 
enced religion in the state of Pennsylvania, and attached him- 
self to the Methodist Church in 1795. He entered into the 
itinerant ministry in 1801, and was appointed successively to 
the following circuits, viz: Oswegotchie, Northumberland, 
Northampton, St. Martins, Accomack, Milford, Cambridge, 
Somerset, Bristol, Cecil, Talbot, Accomack, Milford, New 
Mills, Freehold, Asbury, Trenton, Freehold, in 1820, (where 
he married,) Hamburg, Salem, and in 1823 to Bergen, where 
he closed his labors and his life together, on the 9th of 
August, at the house of John Theel, in Haverstraw. He en- 
dured a very painful illness of twenty-three days, from a 
cancerous ulcer on his face, with great patience. To the 
family with whom he stayed, he observed, in the presence of 
his physician, “I shall die here. God has called me into the 


work, and has called me out of it; medical aid cannot save 


me.” 


Not a murmur escaped him during the whole period of his 
illness, and on all occasions he evinced himself a subject of the 
consoling and sustaining power of the grace of God. Being 
interrogated by his physician, “ For what shall we pray ?” he 
replied, “That God may finish his work.” ‘‘ What are your 
exercises rélative to death?” ‘I have no choice—no will of 
my own.” Being asked, (perhaps an hour or two before he 
expired), “Do you experience much pain?” he answered, 
“No.” “Is Jesusyprecious?” ‘ Yes.” ‘ Do you see any- 
thing to obstruct your passage to the kingdom?” * Nom 
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He was informed that he was dying, and though perfectly 
rational to the last, his mind was placid, and he betrayed not 
a symptom of fear. Thus has brother Akins finished his 
course with joy, and an abundant entrance, we trust, has been 
ministered to him into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


1825. 


Question. Who have died this year ? 

1, ALEXANDER Cummins. He was born in Albemarle 
county, Virginia, September 3, 1787. After various struggles 
with the carnal mind, in the twentieth year of his age he em- 
braced religion, and united himself to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In the year 1809 he was admitted to the traveling 
ministry in the Western Conference. After laboring faith- 
fully in this arduous work for five years, his health became so 
impaired that he was then returned as a supernumerary. The 
next year, however, he resumed his labors, and continued them 
until the year 1823, when he becaine superannuated. From 
this time his health gradually declined, until he peacefully 
sunk into the arms of death, September 27th, 1823, in the 
thirty-seventh year of his age. His mind was strong, and 
much improved. He exerted all his strength, physical and 
moral, in his Master’s work ; was eminently useful in life, and 
died lamented by a numerous circle of acquaintances, who 
valued him highly for his works’ sake. 


2, SAMUEL Baker. He was born September 13, 1793, in 
Baltimore, Maryland. When about eighteen years of age he 
experienced justification by faith in Jesus Christ, and united 
himself to the Methodist Church. He commenced the work 
of the traveling ministry in 1816, and continued to discharge 
its duties with fidelity and success until the Lord called him 
home to his great reward. Having suffered much, he cried, 
“Glory, glory to God and the Lamb! there is victory in 
death.” He fell asleep in Christ, September 26th, 1823. 
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3. Georer Brown. He was born in Halifax county, 
State of Virginia, about the year 1771. Under the Methodist 
ministry he was awakened and converted to God, in the 
twenty-first year of his age. After having discharged the 
duties of a local preacher for twelve years, he was admitted 
into the traveling ministry in 1818, in which he continued till 
his death. He died in the full triumph of faith, shouting 
victory in death, on the 12th of December 1823. 


4. Witi1AmM BeaucHamp. He was born April 26th, 1772, 
in Kent county, State of Delaware. Though he was a subject 
of serious impressions from his youth up, he was not estab- 
lished in religious experience until in his sixteenth year. He 
joined the Methodist Church, and was, it is believed, licensed 
to preach when about twenty years of age, and in his twenty- 
second year he entered the traveling ministry. His piety and 
talents recommended him to some of the first stations in the 
Conferences. He continued his labors in the ministry with 
great acceptance and usefulness, until in 1801, in consequence 
of debility, he received a location, and was soon after married 
to Mrs. Fanny P. Russell, widow of Mr. Abraham Russell. 
He finally settled in 1817 at Mount Carmel, Illinois, where 
he was actively employed in establishing a settlement in that 
place, and in preparing the settlers for temporal and spiritual 
prosperity. 

In 1822 he resumed the labors of an itinerant minister, in 
which he continued until the day of his death, which happened 
on the 8th of October, in the year 1824, and in the fifty-third 
year of his age. 


5. SAMUEL GLAZE. He became a subject of converting 
grace in his youth. In 1816 he was received asa traveling 
preacher, and continued in his Master’s work until his death, 
though for want of strength he was not able at all times to do 
effective service. Though sometimes subject to depression of 
spirits, he was a man of exemplary piety, and very useful and 
acceptable as a preacher. He fell a martyr to his work. He 
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died at his brother’s, in St. Louis county, Missouri, in great 
peace of mind, in September 1824. 


6. Nicuotas M’Inryre. He was born in October 1790, 
at sea, while his parents were on their way from Scotland to 
this country. At the age of eighteen his father died; and 
from the charge he received from his dying father, he was 
awakened to a sense of his lost estate, and immediately com- 
menced the work of reformation ; and in his 20th year he pro- 
fessed openly the religion of the Lord Jesus, and joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. In his 23d year, 1813, he com- 
menced the work of an itinerant preacher, and continued 
therein, with acceptance and usefulness, until the day of his 
death, which took place on the 15th day of August, 1824. 
He died in peace, after having devoted eleven years to the 
work of the ministry, in which he gave evidence of his firm 
attachment to the cause of Christ, and of his ability to preach 
with success the ‘‘ word of reconciliation.” 


7. JAMES Avis. He was born, January 7, 1795, near 

hepherdstown, Jefferson county, Virginia. He was awakened 
under the preaching of the Rev. Hamilton Jefferson, and 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1816, soon after 
which he found peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. He was soon convinced that it was his duty to call 
sinners to repentance. He joined the Baltimore Conference in 
1820, and continued in the traveling ministry till the day of 
his death, which was sudden, but peaceful. His labors in the 
ministry were successful, particularly on the last circuit, Col- 
umbia, which he traveled, where there were between three and 
four hundred added to the church. It is supposed that his 
great exertions hastened his death, as his zeal often carried him 
farther than prudence would have dictated. But the loss of 
the church is his unspeakable gain. 


8. SAMUEL CusHEeN. He was born in Frederick county, 
Maryland, March 21, 1796. He might be said to be pious, 
in some sense, from his childhood ; and at the age of eighteen 
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he publicly testified that God, for Christ’s sake, had pardoned 
all his sins. In 1818 he entered the traveling ministry, and 
he manifested a zeal, diligence and knowledge in divine things 
which fully evinced that he was moving in the order of God. 
Nor was he without fruit. His labors were greatly Llessed to 
many souls, Through debility he was located for one year, 1823, 
but he resumed his labors the next year, and preached with great 
success and acceptableness until July 7th, when he preached his 
Jast sermon. After lingering a fewdays he departed in peace, in 
the twenty-eighth year of his age and the sixth of his traveling 
ministry. His race was swift and short, but his latter end 
was glorious. 


9. Ricuarp SNEATH. He was born in Ireland, December 
2, 1751, and emigrated to this country in 1774, and soon after, 
1782, embraced religion, and joined the Methodist society. In 
1796 he commenced his labors as a traveling preacher, in 
which he continued until his death; and his labors in this 
work were successful in the awakening and salvation of souls. 
For twenty-eight years his efforts to bring sinners to Christ 
were unremitting, and he ceased not until he was literally 
worn down in this glorious work. His integrity, his benevo- 
lence, his Christian and domestic duties, were well known to 
ail his acquaintance, who highly valued his friendship. He 
died in great peace, October 24th, 1824. 


10. JosepH AypELoTT. He was born February 26, 1758, 
and in the twenty-fifth year of his age he was brought to the 
knowledge of salvation by the remission of his sins. In 1802 
he joined the Philadelphia Conference as a traveling preacher. 
In this work he continued (with the exception of two years, 
during which he was, on account of debility, located) until 
discharged by death. Perhaps no man gave a more decided 
character to the purity and excellence of religion than he did. 
His life, as well as his preaching, was a living comment upon 
the doctrines and precepts of Christ, and his Lord and Master: 
owned his labors. He departed this life in the triumphs of 

14 
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faith, May 11th, 1824, in Philadelphia, at the house of his 
friend, Samuel Nevill. 


11. Pump Drxon. He was born in Newcastle county, 
State of Delaware. There seems to be no record of his early 
experience in religion. He was licensed to preach in 1821, 
and the next year he entered the traveling ministry. His 
race was short, but he was very useful in his labors, and we 
have no doubt that he now rests in peace. He was a man of 
more than ordinary abilities, of great application, and deep 
research, so that he was an able minister of the New Testa- 
ment. He died of the dysentery, at the house of Mr, Abraham 
Egbert, in Christiana. 


12. SamueL BusHNELL. He was born in Massachusetts, 
November 28,1782. When about sixteen years of age he was 
brought to know God as a pardoning and reconciled God. In 
1810 he was received by the New York Conference as a 
traveling preacher, and in this work he continued until called 
to his final reward, in the forty-second year of his age and 
fifteenth of his ministry. His equanimity of temper, tender- 
ness of conscience, and scrupulous integrity were conspicuous 
to those who were but slightly acquainted with him. In_ his 
-affliction he was patient and resigned, and in his death his 
confidence in the Redeemer was unshbaken; and we have no 
doubt that he “rests from his labors.” 


13. Wiixram Ross. He was born, February 10, 1792, in 
Tyringham, Mass. In his seventeenth year he was brought to 
a saving knowledge of the truth, and in his twentieth year he 
entered the itinerant ministry in the New York Conference. 
In this work he continued with various suceess and great 
acceptance, often through much affliction, until his death, 
which happened on the 10th of February, 1824. In all the 
stations which he filled he was highly respected, and cordially 
received by the people; and during the last year especially he 
was peculiarly favored with the blessing of the Lord on his 
dabors. 
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Mr. Ross was a man of great modesty and diffidence ; of 
talents, as a minister of Christ, above mediocrity ; and he fre- 
quently delivered the truths of God with great eloquence and 
effect. He was much beloved and respected by his acquaint- 
ances, as a Christian and as a minister, and sincerely lamented 
in his death. He died in Brooklyn, Long Island, in the 
thirty-tkird year of his age and the fourteenth of his public 
ministry. 


14, SamuEL Draper. He was bern in Dover, N. Y., in 
1776. About the age of fifteen he experienced a change of 
heart, and was one of the first fruits of Methodism in the place 
where he resided. In 1801 he entered the traveling ministry, 
and ceased not his labors until called to give an account of his 
stewardship by his Lord and Master. In many places he was 
quite successful in his ministry; and were it not that he 
sometimes indulged, in his private conversation and interviews, 
too much in a humorous disposition, he might have gone down 
to the grave without censure. ‘This infirmity is mentioned 
for two reasons: first, to make this account impartial ; secondly, 
to warn young ministers of the danger of such indulgence. 
But whatever imperfections may have attached to him as a 
man, as a minister hundreds will have cause to rejoice that 
they ever heard his voice. He died in Amenia, at the house 
of his old friend, Peter Powers, in the forty-sixth year of his 
age, and twenty-third of his public ministry. 


1826, 


Question. Who have died this year? 

1, NatHAN WALKER. He was born in Montgomery 
county, Maryland, October 20th, 1795. In 1820 he was re- 
ceived on trial as a traveling preacher, and appointed to Duck 
Creek Circuit. He was admitted to deacons’ orders in 1822; to 
elders’ orders in 1824, and centinued to labor faithfully and 
with success until near the time of his death, which took place 
on the 26th of August, 1825. He had been appointed to Deer 
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Creek Circuit, and though feeble in body, he was diligent and 
zealous in his labors till near the close of the year, when he 
received an attack of the bilious or typhus fever. At the house 
of Mrs. Butler, of Oldtown, he was received and attended with 
great kindness, and had the aid of a physician; but it soon 
appeared that the time of his departure was at hand. He was 
patient and resigned during his illness, and after fifteen days 
of suffering he departed in peace. 


2. Joon P. Fintey. He was born in South Carolina, the 
18th of June, 1783. His parents removed to the western 
country while he was in his childhood, and through their ex- 
ertions and his own he obtained a classical education. In early 
life he endeavored to establish himself in Universalism ; but 
while hearing a sermon from Rey. John Collins, he became 
convinced that the doctrine was erroneous, and soon after this 
he embraced religion. In September, 1810, he received license 
to preach as a local preacher in the Methodist Church. From 
that time until the summer of 1822 he labored with great zeal 
and success in different parts of Ohio, teaching schools and 
academies, and preaching the gospel of Christ. In 1822 he 
was appointed a professor of languages in Augusta College, 
Kentucky, and he removed to that place. In the fall of the 
same year he was received on trial in the traveling connection. 
After this he continued to discharge the duties of his professor- 
ship in the college, and to Jabor in word and doctrine, so far 
as his declining health would permit, until May, 1825, when 
he was seized with a typhus fever, which terminated in his 
death. His amiable deportment and uprightness of life pro- 
cured him many friends. His zeal in the cause of Zion was 
constant and unabated ; and he died as he had lived, triumph- 
ing in the goodness and mercy of God. 


3. Martin Furnt. He was born in North Carolina, Stokes 
county, in October, 1799. His father died when he was about 
five years old, and his mother removed to Tennessee. In 1817, 
at a camp-meeting, he made a profession of religion, and 
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became a member of the Methodist Church. In 1819 he was 
admitted on trial as a traveling preacher by the Tennessee 
Conference, and appointed to Christian Circuit. From this 
time until the Kentucky Conference of 1824, he continued to 
labor with faithfulness and acceptance in the vineyard of the 
Lord. In 1824 he was placed in a superannuated relation to 
the Conference, and early in 1825 he was confined to his bed. 
His mind was tranquil in the midst of his affliction; and 
while he perceived his health and strength constantly failing, 
he was enabled to look beyond the limits of time, and antici- 
pate a vast reward in heaven. On the 25th of March, 1825, 
he fell asleep in Jesus. 


4, Wi~LIAM Youna@. He was born on the 14th of Janu- 
ary, 1798, joined the Methodist society in April, 1818, ob- 
tained license to preach in July, 1820, and commenced travel- | 
ing in October following. He was appointed to Cumberland 
Circuit in 1821, and in 1822 to Middle Island Circuit. In 
1823 he obtained a location, and was readmitted the following 
year, and appointed to Shelby Circuit. About the last of June, 
1825, he had an attack of the bilious fever, which confined 
him until the 4th of August, when death released him from 
his sufferings. During his illness his sufferings were severe, 
but he bore them with resignation. On the morning previous 
to his death he said, “I know that God is my friend, and I 
am perfectly resigned to go.” Afterward he broke out in ac- 
clamations of praise, crying, “Glory be to God!” So died our 
brother, and rests from his labors. 


5. THomas Wericut was born in South Carolina, While 
in his childhood, his parents removed to Kentucky. In 1803, 
having removed to the west side of the Mississippi, his mind 
received serious impressions, and having experienced the power 
of redeeming grace, he resolved to devote himself to the service 
of God. In 1810, having labored several months as a preacher, 
under the direction of the presiding elder of the district, he 
received his appointment from the Annual Conference to travel 
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on the Merrimack Circuit. He continued his useful labors on 
different circuits until the year 1821, when he was appointed 
to Cape Girardeau District. Here he was well received, and 
many, through his instrumentality, were enabled to rejoice in 
God their Saviour. In 1824 he was appointed to Cape Girar- 
deau and New Madrid Circuit; but in a short time after this, 
about the middle of January, 1825, he was suddenly seized 
with illness, which after some time terminated in mental de- 
rangement. Until his mind became deranged, he possessed 
his soul in patience, and expressed full confiderice of his ac-’ 
ceptance with God through the merits of a Saviour. On the 
14th day of February, 1825, he ended his sufferings and went 
to his reward. 


6. JoHN WHITE was born in September, 1804, in Anson 
county, North Carolina. He was admitted on trial at the 
Tennessee Conference of 1823, and appointed to the Forked 
Deer Circuit. In 1824 he was appointed to Wayne Circuit. 
At the following Conference he was admitted to deaeons’ orders, 
and appointed to Hatchy Circuit, where he closed his life and 
his labors. In July his health began to decline, and on the 
7th of August he was violently attacked with a bilious fever. 
Although he received the kindest attention at the place where 
he lodged, both from the family and from physicians, all at- 
tempts for his restoration proved abortive. He expired on the 
18th of August, 1825, and left a world of sin and sorrow for a 
world of glory. He was well received in the places where he 
traveled ; and his name will long be dear to many of the pious. 
Tn his affliction he was not heard to murmur. After his speech 
failed, one of his friends requested him to “ raise his hand, if 
he had gained the victory.” 
left the world in triumph. 


He did so, and, without a groan, 


7. Henry P. Cook. He was born, December 8, 1800, in 
Hancock county, in the State of Georgia. The piety and good 
sense of his parents induced them to train up their son in the 
way he should go, and he profited by their example and in- 
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struction. In 1817 he was made a partaker of pardoning 
mercy. Although early in his Christian experience he was 
impressed that it was his duty to call sinners to repentance, a 
sense of his weakness, and the awful responsibility of the 
work, made him hesitate for some time; but at length, in 
1820, under a consciousness of its being his duty, he entered 
the traveling ministry, in which he continued until his death. 

His last station was at Mobile and Pensacola, where, after 
laboring some time with success, under the patronage of the 
Missionary Society, he fell, in the midst of his usefulness, a 
victim to the yellow fever, full of peace and confidence. In 
answer to a question whether his confidence was strong, after 
considerable exertion, he exclaimed, “ Very! very! very!” and 
closed his eyes in death. 


8. DanieL AsBury. He was born in Fairfax county, Vir- 
ginia, February 18,1762. After passing through a variety of 
hardships during the Revolutionary War, he was made a par- 
taker of the great salvation, and in 1786 was admitted into 
the traveling ministry. His sincerity, and the exceeding sim- 
plicity of his manners, commended him to the friends of Jesus, 
and marked him as a man deeply devoted to God. With the 
exception of nine years, in which he was located, he labored in 
the vineyard of his Lord, as a traveling preacher, from 1786 
to 1824, when he took a superannuated relation. During all 
this time our beloved brother gave unequivocal testimony of 
his deep devotion to God, and the utmost fidelity in His 
service. His death was peaceful. Returning from a walk 
into the yard, he looked up toward heaven with a smile on 
his countenance, uttered a few words, and sunk away into the 
arms of death, leaving behind him a sweet savor of Christ. 


9. James Norton. He finished his course in Columbia, 
South Carolina, August 26, 1825, in the thirty-eighth year of 
his age. He became a subject of renewing grace in his youth. 
In his nineteenth year he commenced his itinerant ministry ; 
and in this work he continued, as his health and strength 
would permit, until he was discharged by death. 
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He was a man of deep piety, indefatigable in his work, was 
useful in it, and much beloved and respected by God’s people. 
The latter part of his life were days of much affliction, to 
which he patiently submitted, until he gradually sunk away 
into the grave, in great peace and tranquility of mind. 


10. SamueL Hunter. He was born, January 26, 1776, in 
Montgomery, State of Maryland. Being convinced of his lost 
state, he sought and found redemption in the blood of Christ 
in 1809. The next year he was employed by the presiding 
elder of the district on Yadkin Circuit. In 1811 he was re- 
ceived on trial in the Virginia Conference. In this field he 
Jabored until 1818, when debility obliged him to locate. The 
succeeding year, however, being somewhat restored to health, 
he was readmitted as a member of the Conference, and con- 
tinued his itinerant exertions until 1823, when, worn down by 
his incessant labors, he was returned superannuated, which re- 
lation he sustained until his death. 

The closing years of his life were attended with much afflic- 
tion ; but he lingered along the shores of time until November 
25, 1825, when he expired, in the full triumphs of faith, in the 
fiftieth year of his age. 

Mr. Hunter was eminent for the virtues of honesty and sin- 
cerity. Frank and ingenuous in his manners, he always ap- 
peared to be what in reality he was. He was a plain, sound, 
and doctrinal preacher, and no doubt but his name will be 
had in grateful remembrance by many who were blessed under 
his ministry. 


11. CuristoPpHER 8. Moorrtne. He was born in 1767, in 
Surry county, State of Virginia. The exact time of his con- 
version to God is not recorded ; but as he was received as a 
probationer into the traveling ministry in 1789, it is reasonable 
to infer it was early in life. From the time of his entrance 
into the itinerant field of Jabor until 1825 he ceased not—ex- 
cept an interval of one year, in which he was returned super- 
annuated for want of health—to warn every man, that he 
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might present every man perfect in Christ Jesus. During these 
thirty-six years of his public labors he abode in God, and was 
made an instrument of great good to the souls of men. In his 
last sickness, patience and submission to God were conspicuous. 
Though at times powerfully assailed by temptations, his confi- 
dence in God remained unwavering, and his peace flowed like 
ariver. As he drew near his end, he observed to a friend, 
“Tam getting near to my long home. O, for submission— 
submission—resignation—resignation ! I felt rather restless, 
but that restlessness is now measurably gone.” On Friday, 
September 30, 1825, he gently fell asleep in the arms of his 
Redeemer and Saviour, aged fifty-eight years. 

Our departed brother was distinguished for his meekness 
and quietness of spirit, for his gravity and fidelity in his 
Master’s service, and for his readiness on all occasions to in- 
struct others in the great truths of Christianity. Hundreds, 
by his instrumentality, have been turned to righteousness, who 
will be his crown of rejoicing in that day. 


12. Danre, Hirr. He was born in Fauquier county, in 
the State of Virginia. In early life he was a partaker of ex- 
perimental religion. In 1790 he was received as an itine- 
rant preacher, and continued in his arduous work until the 
day of his death. or several years he was the traveling com- 
panion of Bishop Asbury; and was afterward eight years 
employed as one of the agents of the Methodist Book Concern. 
Whatever peculiar relation he sustained to his brethren, his 
simplicity and integrity stood forth as prominent features of 
his character; while the affability of his manners and the 
sweetness of his disposition, in his private intercourse in 
society, gained him the affection of all. 

In his last sickness, which was the typhus fever, he was 
uniformly calm and tranquil, saying that he had peace with 
God, and therefore all was well, and consequently he had no 
more concern with earthly things. In this peaceful frame of 
mind his redeemed spirit took its departure, we have no reason 
to doubt, to the paradise of God. 
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13. JoserpH Toy. His father was among the first settlers 
of the State of New Jersey, where Joseph was born, April 24, 
1748. As nearly as can be ascertained he embraced religion 
in 1770, under the preaching of Captain Webb, an officer in 
the British army, and one of the first Methodist preachers in 
America. After laboring successfully for some time as a local 
preacher, he, in 1801, entered the traveling ministry, in which 
work he continued with much fervor and zeal until the year 
1819, when, being worn out in the labor, he was declared to 
be superannuated, and was settled in the city of Baltimore, 
where he lived, occasionally preaching as his remaining 
strength would enable him, respected and beloved by all, till 
he was called to his reward. He died in great peace, January 
28, 1826, in the seventy-ninth year of his age. He was, in 
addition to his having a strong and well cultivated mind, re- 
markably punctual in attending to all his engagements and 
duties, whether public or private. At the age of seventy he 
was heard to say, that he had not disappointed a congregation 
in twenty years. “ His works praise him in the gate.” 


14. Davin STEVENS. He was born in 1759, in Baltimore 
county, State of Maryland. It seems that he obtained a 
witness of his acceptance with God by faith in Jesus Christ in 
his youth ; but did not give himself wholly to the work of the 
ministry until the thirty-sixth year of his age, in the vear 
1795, when he entered the traveling ministry under the direc- 
tion of the Baltimore Conference. Until the day of his death 
he traveled extensively in the bounds of this Conference, and 
labored incessantly for the salvation of the souls of lost men: 
nor were his labors in vain in the Lord: many heard the 
joyful sound from his lips, and believed. He died, December 
15, 1825, at the house of his friend and brother in Christ, Mr. 
Mewhieter, in Shippensburg, full of faith and the Holy Ghost, 
frequently saying to those who attended him, “My peace 
flows like a river.” The happy spirit rests from its labors in 
the Sabbath above. 
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15. JouN SUMMERFIELD. He was born in Preston, Eng- 
land, January 31, 1798. He gave early intimations of his 
future celebrity by the urbanity of his manners, his intense ap- 
plication to his studies while at school, his assiduity to please 
his parents and friends, and attention to the ministry of the 
word. In 1813 his father removed to Ireland. Here, at the 
age of seventeen, young Summerfield experienced a change of 
heart. In 1819 he was received on trial in the Irish Confer- 
ence, and continued his labors in that country until he came 
with his father to America, in 1821. After his arrival he was 
received as an itinerant preacher in the New York Confer- 
ence ; and he continued his itinerant labors, as far as his feeble 
strength would permit, with astonishing popularity, until the 
day of his death, which took place at Dr. Stephen Beekman’s, 
in New York, June 13, 1825. His character cannot be drawn 
in this short notice. We leave that to his biographer, with 
simply observing, that we have scarcely known united in any 
one person so many of the excellent qualifications of a Chris- 
tian preacher as were concentrated in John Summerfield. 
This was manifest from the unusual crowds of people of all 
classes and ranks in society which docked to hear him, even to 
the last public meeting he attended. We trust that many will 
rise up to call him blessed in that day. 


16. Syitvester G. Hinzu. He was born, February 20, 
1784, in Washington county, State of New York. In the 
16th year of his age he was made a subject of converting 
grace, and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1803 
he commenced his itinerant labors in the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence, and continued therein until 1820, when, by reason of 
debility, he was obliged to desist. His bodily affliction soon 
became severe, and continued to reduce him by degrees for 
upward of four years, and at length terminated his mortal ex- 
istence. In the midst of his sufferings he evinced great forti- 
tude of mind, and perfect resignation to the will of God ; and 
on the 4th day of July, 1825, he ended his life and sufferings 
in peace. He was generally highly esteemed as a minister of 
Christ, and was acceptable and useful among the people. 
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17. Ezexirn CANFIELD. He was born in Salisbury, State 
of Connecticut, March 16,1767. In 1791 he was made a 
witness of justifying grace, and became a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He was admitted on trial into 
the traveling ministry in 1794, and continued until, worn out 
by labor and affliction, he was returned as superannuated. In 
his last sickness he suffered much, but with great patience and 
resignation. He declared that his confidence was unshaken 
as the pillars of heaven. His last words were, “O Father, 
fit, and prepare, and take me to thyself.” He died ou Satur- 
day, October 16, 1825, and we have no doubt that he rests 
from his labors. 

Our beloved brother was modest in his deportment, affable 
and cheerful in his conversation, firm in his attachments to 
his friends, and plain, experimental, and practical in his 
preaching. 


18. WititaM S. Pease. He was born in Canaan, Columbia 
county, State of New York, April 5, 1800. At eight years 
of age he was made a partaker of pardoning mercy, and in 
1821 he entered the traveling ministry, in which he continued 
until his death. The disease with which he died caused him 
many painful hours, but he bore them with much patience and 
resignation, often expressing his confidence in God, and his 
prospects of future felicity. When death approached him he 
said, ‘Can this be dying? I never was so happy. Iam free 
from pain, both of body and mind.” In this happy frame of 
mind he sunk peacefully into the arms of death. In his death 
the church has lost a young minister of much promise, as he 
gave every presage of future usefulness to his fellow-men. 


19. Samuen G. Atkins. He died at Dorchester, Mass., 
February 27, in the twenty-eighth year of his age. Our de- 
ceased brother was born at Salem, Massachusetts, where he 
first was made a partaker of the pardoning love of God. At 
a very early period after his conversion he gave evident marks 
of his having talents for the important work of the ministry. 
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In this year, 1822, he gave himself up wholly to the work, 
and was admitted on trial by the New England Conference, 
and filled the following stations: Pomfret, 1822; Wellfleet, 
1823 and 1824; Dorchester, 1825, in all which he labored 
with usefulness and acceptability to the people. 

Although we had our deceased brother with us but a short 
time, yet he endeared himself to those who were acquainted 
with him by a life devoted to God. In him religion was not 
a transient flame, but it had an abiding influence over his 
whole life and conversation ; and it might be asked of him as 
of another preacher who now rests from his labors, “ Who ever 
saw him light and trifling?” or ever heard any conversation 
from him since he commenced his ministerial labors, but. what 
was such as became a minister of the Lord Jesus? Our 
respected brother was naturally of a very diffident turn, so 
much so as to prevent his conversing much in company; but 
when engaged in performing the duties of the ministry he 
knew no fear. He often preached to the admiration of the 
people, and to the edification and comfort of the followers of 
Christ. He was well read in the Scriptures, and delighted 
much in studying what would give him a knowledge of them. 
For some time before his death his witness of perfect love was 
clear, and this enabled him to triumph in the midst of his suf- 
ferings. 

Shortly after he received his appointment at the last Con- 
ference, symptoms of the fatal consumption made their appear- 
ance, and he was soon obliged to retire from his field of labor ; 
not, however, till he had labored with them long enough to 
endear himself to them. He was confined at the house of Mr. 
A. Otheman, where every attention was paid to bim till he left 
this vale of tears. 

During his long confinement he was uniformly resigned to 
the will of God. While conversing with him on his labors 
and the gospel he preached, he could readily declare that the 
doctrine he had preached to others was now his support, and 
he had no eause to repent of his having engaged in the work 
of the Lord; but he could now trust himself in the hands of 
the Lord, and had no choice to live or die. 
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20. Damon Youna. He died of a pulmonary consump- 
tion, at the house of his mother, in Lisbon, New Hampshire, 
March 12, 1826, aged thirty-three years. He professed 
religion in 1811, in his eighteenth year. From this time we 
have but little account of him until 1817, when he manifested 
a deep interest in the cause of God, and held meetings of religious 
worship in which he used texts of Scripture, and from which 
he spake to so general satisfaction as to leave impressions on 
the minds of his hearers that it was his duty to preach. Im- 
pressed with a sense of duty, he took recommendations for the 
ministry, and was admitted on trial in the New England Con- 
ference in 1818, and was appointed to Bridgewater Circuit ; 
1819, Rhode Island; 1820, Pembroke; 1821 and 1822, 
Rochester ; 1823, Landaff ; 1824 and 1825, Cambridge. Not- 
withstanding his health was poor, being predisposed to the 
consumption, he centinued in the field of labor, and to very 
great acceptance, until his appointment the second time at 
Cambridge, near Boston. During his last year in this station 
his complaints increased upon him, until he was obliged to 
relinquish public duties. After various exertions to restore 
his health in the use of medicine and a change of climate, he 
yielded to the idea of death, and from a principle of affection, 
was carried to the place of his nativity, a distance of near two 
hundred miles, where his remains are interred with those of 
his family connections. 

Very much might be said of our departed brother. He 
possessed a mind formed for study’and systematic investiga- 
tion. His reasoning on subjects of divinity was usually meth- 
odical, close, and well directed. His sermons were marked 
with correctness of system, purity of language, heartfelt sin- 
cerity, and peculiar gravity. He usually preached in view of 
eternity, and with a reference to a future tribunal. The sol- 
emnity of his manner, both of preaching and living, made 
useful impressions on the minds of those who saw and heard 
him. He possessed deep and close communion with God, and 
enjoyed largely those blessings consequent on genuine faith and 
well-founded hope. As a pulpit orator few excelled him. 
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Moa 


Question. Who have died this year ? 

1, ARCHIBALD M’ELRoy was a native of Ireland, and 
emigrated to America in early life. About the twenty-sixth 
year of his age he was awakened and conyerted to God, and 
joined the Methodist society in 1802. After obtaining satis- 
factory evidence of his call to the ministry, he was licensed as 
a local preacher, afterward admitted to deacons’ orders, and 
was received on trial as a traveling preacher at the Ohio Con- 
ference of 1812. He was admitted into full connection and 
ordained an elder in 1814, and in 18i7, on account of bodily 
affliction, he obtained a location. Having in part recovered 
his health, he was, in 1820, readmitted into the traveling 
connection, from which time he continued to travel and 
preach until within a few days of his death, which took place 
on the 23d day of May, at his own habitation, in West Mid- 
dleton, Washington county, Pennsylvania. 

Brother M’Elroy was endowed with a good natural under- 
standing, a lively imagination, and his talents were such as to 
render him acceptable and useful as a preacher. The last 
Conference which he attended was at Pittsburg, September 
1825, where he received his appointment to Ohio circuit. 
Though feeble, he entered upon the duties assigned him, and 
continued to labor until arrested by the disorder which ended 
his days. His disease was a bilious fever. His sufferings 
were great; but he was enabled to rejoice in the midst of 
them. . He would frequently say, “ Why will ye not open, ye 
everlasting gates, and let me through?” ‘Thus he at last fell 
asleep in Jesus, 


2. JouN WALKER was born in Hampshire county, Vir- 
ginia, February 28th, 1797, of respectable parentage. In 
1814 he removed with his parents to the State of Ohio, Mus- 
kingum county, where he continued to reside until the time of 
his call to the ministry. On returning from a camp-meeting 
he was awakened to a sense of his spiritual state, and 
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earnestly sought the forgiveness of his sins until he experienced 
the power of divine grace. After exercising his gifts for a 
time in different offices in the church, he obtained a recom- 
mendation, and was, in 1821, admitted on trial as a traveling 
preacher, and appointed to Knox circuit; in 1822 he was ap- 
pointed to Huron circuit ; in 1823 to West Wheeling circuit ; 
in 1824 to Burlington, and in 1825 to Salt Creek circuit, 
where he finished his course. In all these places he labored 
with great usefulness, and manifested great zeal in doing the 
work of the ministry, His disease was a pulmonary consump- 
tion, and he endured this wasting illness with patience, fortitude, 
and resignation. As he drew near the closing scene, heaven 
seemed to open upon him; and a little before his departure 
he expressed himself in the language of the venerable founder 
of Methodism—“ The best of all is, God is with us;” and 
with his expiring breath, repeated St. Paul’s triumphant 
words, “ I have fought a good fight,” &. He now rests from 
his labors. 


3. Joun R. KEAcuH was born in March, 1795, and departed 
this life on the 2d of May 1826. He hada good English 
education, and good natural talents. He received license to 
preach in 1817, and in 1819 commenced traveling on Hink- 
stone circuit, under the direction of the presiding elder. In 
the ensuing autumn he was admitted on trial, and appointed 
to the same circuit, where he labored with acceptance and 
usefulness during that year. In 1821 he was appointed to 
Mount Sterling circuit, where he soon had the misfortune to 
break a blood-vessel, and by the loss of blood was brought to 
the gates of death. At the ensuing Conference he was elected 
to deacons’ orders, and received a superannuated relation, in 
which he continued until his death. In February 1826, he 
was seized with a fever and violent pain in his breast, which 
terminated in his death. During his whole illness he mani- 
fested great patience and resignation. On the morning of his 
death, he inquired of one of his friends if he thought he could 
live through the day. His friend said to him, he thought he 
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could live only a few minutes. He then said, “ My confidence 
in God is unshaken,” and immediately expired with a smile 
upon his countenance. 


4. ArtHuR M’CiurRE, of worthy and precious memory, 
was born in East Tennessee, on the 16th of February, 1801. 
About the eighteenth year of his age he was happily brought 
to experience the power of divine grace, and became a member 
of the Methodist society. Soon after this he made great im- 
provements in his knowledge of divine things, and received 
license to exhort. On the 29th of September, 1821, he was 
licensed to preach, and having joined the traveling connection 
in October 1822, he was appointed to the New River circuit, 
where he labored with success, and was greatly beloved by the 
people of his charge. Nature had formed him for hardship, 
study, and usefulness. His improvements were rapid, and his 
labors were always acceptable. In 1823 he was appointed to 
Jackson circuit, and in 1824 to Limestone circuit, where he 
ended his days on the 26th of September, 1825. He sunk 
under the attack of a violent bilious fever, which baffled all 
the attempts of physicians. . He reviewed, on his dying bed, 
with heartfelt satisfaction, the truth of the doctrines which he 
had taught, and on wnich he now rested the eternal interests 
of his soul, in the destinies of a future world. In his last 
moments he opened his eyes, and with a smile upon his coun- 
tenance, exclaimed, “O Jesus! the sweetest name that ever 
saluted my ears.’ He continued rapidly to decline until the 
heavenly messenger came to conduct him home, and then de- 
parted in glorious triumph, It may be added, in relation to 
the labors of our beloved brother, that one of the most dis- 
tiiguished revivals of religion ever witnessed in the Hunts- 
ville district prevailed upon the Jackson and Limestone 
circuits, while he was laboring in them. 


5. Evuison Tayror was born, February 19, 1788, in South 
Carolina. In early life he came to Tennessee, and soon after 
his marriage he sought the blessings of salvation, and obtained 


15 
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an evidence that God for Christ’s sake had forgiven his sins. 
He first received license to exhort, and afterward, April 13, 
1816, to preach. » Soon after this he joined the traveling con- 
nection, and, after the usual time of probation, was admitted, 
first to deacons’ orders, and then to the office of an elder. He 
continued on Zion’s walls until it pleased the great Head of 
the church to call him home. He possessed excellent talents, 
was uniformly acceptable, and greatly beloved by the friends 
of true religion. He came to the Tennessee Conference at 
Shelbyville, November, 1825, and during its session at that 
place was taken with a fever, from which he never recovered. 
While undergoing the distressing trial of his illness, his mind 
was calm and fixed on God. He possessed great patience and 
resignation, and said he had no desire to live. <A short time 
before his death he said that he felt that he was sweetly glid- 
ing through time into eternity. When near his final exit, and 
being told by one of his friends that he would soon leave them, 
a serene smile passed over his countenance, and then, closing 
his eyes, he died without a groan. For an account of the dif- 
ferent places of his labor, the reader is referred to the Minutes 
of the Conferences, 


6. Pure Bruce. He wasa descendant of the French 
Protestants that fled to this country as an asylum from a san- 
guinary persecution. He was a native of North Carolina, a 
soldier of the Revolution, converted to God in early life, and 
with a pious mother joined the Methodists, He entered among 
the traveling ministry in 1781,and was in due time graduated 
to the office of an elder. He traveled extensively on circuits 
and districts, and filled the most important stations, with honor 
to himself, in those days that tried men’s souls. Being worn 
down by labor and years, he with reluctance consented to take 
a superannuated relation,in the year 1817; and notwithstand- 
ing the affectionate solicitations of the Virginia Annual Con- 
ference, composed of many members who had been raised by 
his fostering hand, and others who had long been his peaceable 
and faithful coadjutors in the work of the ministry, to remain 
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among them, yet such were his attachments to his aged mother 
and his brethren, who had moved to Elk River, Tennessee, 
that he left the bounds of the Virginia Conference and spent 
his latter days with them; and though his character passed in 
review before us annually, when the recollection of his deeds 
was dear to us, yet his voice was never heard among us after 
the Norfolk Conference of 1818. Not long before his death, 
a communication was received from him, in answer to the 
official solicitation of the Virginia Conference for him to visit 
us again, in which he used these words: ‘ Many affectionate 
ties bind me to the Virginia Conference. Your expressions 
of good-will have awakened the tenderest friendships of my 
soul; but it is very probable that I shall never see you again ; 
for though in my zeal I sometimes try to preach, my preaching 
is like old Priam’s dart, thrown by an arm enfeebled with age. 
Indeed, my work is wellnigh done, and I am waiting in glori- 
ous expectation for my change to come; for I have not labored 
and suffered for naught, nor followed a cunningly devised 
fable.” This expectation he realized with triumph, on the 
10th of May, 1826, when surrounded by his friends, at the 
house of his brother, Mr, Joel Bruce, in Giles county, Ten- 
nessee. 

He closed his useful life, the oldest traveling preacher in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States, except the 
Rey. F. Garrettson ; and in testimony of respect to his memory, 
the Virginia Annual Conference, held in Petersburg, in Febru- 
ary last, unanimously resolved to have a suitable tombstone 
erected over his grave, and appointed the Rev. T. L. Douglass 
a special agent to superintend and have the work completed. 


7. JAMES SmirH. He was born in the State of Virginia, 
in 1782 or 1783. He was converted to God in early life, and 
in 1802 was received as a traveling preacher into the Virginia 
Conference. He soon gave evidence of strong powers of mind, 
and evinced a taste and capacity for intellectual improvement. 
He therefore became a workman that needed not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth. On some occasions, 
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especially, he was truly eloquent, and rose far above ordinary 
speakers in sublimity of sentiment and energy of thought and 
expression. 

His manners were amiable; he was candid and social in his 
disposition, and warm and constant in his friendships. He 
commanded respect, even from those who differed from him in 
some points of church polity, from the manner in which he 
deported himself toward them. Having begun in the Chris- 
tian ministry from a consciousness of duty, he continued therein 
until his death. He died in the city of Baltimore, in 1826, 
aged forty-three or forty-four years, in great peace of mind, 
after evincing a striking example of patience and fortitude in 
his last sufferings. 


8. JoHn Contins. He was a native of the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, and was born April, 1764. As he grew to man- 
hood, he wandered far into the paths of vice, particularly in 
the indulgence of angry and revengeful passions. But God, 
who is rich in mercy, turned his captivity, and made him a par- 
taker of the grace of life. So great was the change wrought 
by the Spirit of God, that he could but proclaim it aloud, and 
from house to house. 

He commenced his itinerant labors in 1803. From this 
time he persevered in his work without intermission, with 
various success, until January 21, 1827, when, after preaching 
twice, he went home, and continued to linger under great 
bodily affliction until the 30th of March, when he died in peace 
and triumph, in the sixty-second year of his age, and twenty- 
third of his traveling ministry. 


9. JouN CREAMER. He was born in Middletown, Connec- 
ticut, March 19, 1791. At the age of ten he was left an 
orphan, At the age of eighteen he was brought to the know- 
ledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. In the year 1816 he 
entered the traveling ministry, in which work he continued, 
with acceptance and usefulness, unti] his death. He was a 
man of great bodily affliction; but patience had its perfect 
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work. He died in the city of Philadelphia, on the 25th of 
April, 1827, with an unshaken confidence in the merey of God 
his Saviour. 


10. SeTH CROWELL was born in the year of our Lord 1781, 
in the town of Tolland, in the State of Connecticut. When 
he was about two years old his parents removed with their 
family to the town of Chatham in the same State, where he 
was converted to God in the year 1797. He commenced 
preaching in the New London Circuit some time previously to 
the sitting of the New York Annual Conference which was 
held in the city of New York in the year 1801. At this Con- 
ference he was admitted on trial, and was appointed a mis- 
sionary to Upper Canada, where he labored with considerable 
success. He graduated in the usual manner to the offices of 
deacon and elder. In the year 1813, his health being greatly 
impaired, he requested and received a superannuated relation. 
In this relation he continued for the space of three years. In 
1816, in compliance with his request, he was appointed a mis- 
sionary to labor within the bounds of the New York Confer- 
ence. The two following years he was stationed in the city of 
New York, and in 1819 he received a location. He was read- 
mitted a member of the Conference in 1824, and was returned 
on the Minutes superannuated, in which relation he continued 
until his death. 

As a preacher, brother Crowell possessed more than ordinary 
talents. He was often heard to speak in demonstration of the 
Spirit and with power; and he was instrumental in the conversion 
of many souls. He was subject to great depression of spirits, 
and during the greater part of his ministerial career suffered 
much through bodily weakness. In his last illness his trials 
were very severe; but at length he gained the victory over 
them all, and died in peace, in the city of New York, on the 
sixth day of July, in the year of our Lord 1326. 


11. Joun Suaw was born in Waterford, Maine, February 
12, 1800. His father was a respectable local preacher in the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church. Notwithstanding the means of 
grace which he enjoyed, he remained impenitent until the 
nineteenth year of his age, when he was awakened to a sense 
of his lost condition by nature, and was led to seek redemption 
in the atoning blood of Christ, and soon obtained the pardon 
of his sins. From this time to the day of his death he gave 
evidence to all that he was a child of God. Anxious that 
others should partake with him in the enjoyment of the Chris- 
tian, he soon commenced exhorting his fellow-youth to flee the 
wrath to come. In the winter of 1821 he commenced travel- 
ing on Livermore Circuit, during which he received license as 
a local preacher. At the New England Conference, holden at 
Bath, June 1822, he was admitted on trial as a traveling 
preacher, and appointed to St. Croix Circuit; in 1823, to 
Bethel; and in 1824, to Buxton, where he ended his days, 
August 20, 1825. 

Our much lamented brother was a man uniform in his piety, 
spiritual in all his religious exercises, strong in his attachment 
to his friends and the cause of God, and his praise as a preacher 
was in all the circuits where he labored. During his sickness, 
which was that of a consumption, he often spoke of the things 
of God. Toward the close of his life he was visited by a local 
preacher, to whom he said, “ Brother, heaven has come to me ; 
it is in me, and all around me; I am filled with God and 
glory.” Thus lived and died this man of God, whose course 
was soon finished, and who has gone, we trust, to reap a rich 
reward of all his toils in heaven. 


1828. 


Question. Who have died this year ? 

1, Henry Knapp. He was born at Saratoga, New York, 
August 9, 1796, and embraced religion when about nineteen 
years of age. In 1819 he was licensed to preach, and joined the 
itinerant connection in 1820, in which he continued till his 
death. He dicd May 20, 1827, after suffering severe afflic- 
tion, which he bore with Christian fortitude, and in great self- 
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possession and peace of mind, through a steady faith in the 
Lord Jesus, and an abiding confidence of his acceptance with 
God. He was acceptable and useful, punctual to his appoint- 
ments, and in the performance of Christian and ministerial 
duties. 


2. JOHN SALE. He wasa native of Virginia, and was con- 
verted to God when about twenty-one years of age. He was 
licensed to preach, and received on trial into the itinerant con- 
nection in 1796, and continued therein usefully and acceptably 
until his death, which occurred at the house of his friend, Mr. 
French, near Troy, in Ohio, on the 15th of January 1827. 
His end was peaceful and triumphant. 


3. DaAnrEL Bruack. He was born in South Carolina, 
November 27,1795, and embraced religion July 24, 1821. 
He was licensed to preach August 18, 1823, and shortly after 
was received on trial into the itinerant connection. He was 
exemplary in life, patient in afflictions, and triumphant in 
death. His little property was bequeathed to the Kentucky 
Annual Conference. 


4, OBADIAH HaARBER, son of Noah and Judith Harber, was 
born March 15, 1790; was religiously educated, and embraced 
religion in August 1802. He was licensed to preach in 1821, 
and in the same year was received into the traveling connec- 
tion on trial. He traveled and labored with great usefulness, 
and died on Cynthiana Circuit, in the fulness of Christian faith 
and confidence. 


5. Netson DIi1s, a native of Kentucky, was made a sub- 
ject of regenerating grace in 1816, and entered the ministry in 
1822. In 1823 he was admitted on trial into the Kentucky 
Annual Conference. He was acceptable and useful in all the 
places of his labors, and in his last hours was sustained by the 
consolations of true piety. He died in peace on the 23d of 
March, 1827. 
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6. Joun Corp was born in Harford county, Maryland. He 
experienced the converting grace of God in 1826, officiated 
some time as an exhorter and local preacher, and entered the 
itinerant connection on trial in 1811. With an intermission 
of a few years, in which he was located in consequence of a 
heavy loss by fire, he continued to travel and labor success- 
fully till the Conference of 1826, when he became superannu- 
ated, and on the 23d of March, 1827, departed this life ina 
peace, in the full hope of life and immortality. 


7. WILLIAM CRAVENS, a native of Virginia, was born July 
31, 1766. He became a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church about the year 1794, and in 1820 was received on 
trial into the traveling connection. He was a devoted man, 
much blessed in his labors in the frontier settlements, in which 
he was employed, and died in peace, after a short but severe 
illness, on the 10th of October, 1826. 


8. THomAs Howarp. He was a native of Gloucester 
county, Virginia, and in early life was distinguished for filial 
obedience and steady deportment. At the age of sixteen he 
made a profession of religion, the sincerity of which was sub- 
sequently proved by his uniform and steady piety. In the 
year 1819 he was received on probation in the Virginia Con- 
ference, of which he became a highly respectable and useful 
member, and so continued until his death. 

The manner of his death was very afflictive. On his way 
from the Conference, held in Petersburg, Va., in 1827, he was 
overtaken by a tremendous storm, and it is supposed was 
thrown from his carriage, as he informed the people he had 

_been entangled in the reins of his horse. His face was much 
stained with blood, and such were the bruises he received that 
he survived but a short time. He died, however, in great peace. 
He was gifted as a preacher, impressive and searching in his 
appeals to the conscience, and eminently useful in the church, 


9. CALEB Rerynoutps. He was born in Anne Arundel 
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county, Maryland, in 1785. In 1802, under the Methodist 
ministry, he was made a partaker of the pardoning grace of 
God. In 1805 he entered the traveling ministry in the Balti- 
more Conference, in which he continued until his death. 

Brother Reynolds was laborious and successful as a minister 
of the Lord Jesus, as many precious souls can experimentally 
witness. He departed this life in peace and triumph, on the 
7th of October, 1827, at the parsonage house, in Montgomery 
Circuit, Maryland. 


10. Wiitutam M’DoweELu. He was born, September 22, 
1795, in Franklin county, Pennsylvania. He might be said 
to have feared the Lord from his youth, and before he was 
twenty-one years of age gave evidence of his conversion to God, 
and united himself to the Methodist piscopal Church. In 
1822 he was admitted on trial in the Baltimore Conference. 
His race was short, but the bright example of his piety and 
his faithful labors in the ministry will long live in the grateful 
recollections of those who knew him. In the full triumph of 
faith he departed this life, July 27, 1827. 


11. Harvey Sawyers. He was a native of Alleghany 
county, Virginia. In early life he was fond of hearing the 
truths of the gospel, and sought and found the pearl of great 
price. From being a class-leader he was received on probation 
in the traveling ministry, in the Kentucky Conference, but 
was soon after transferred to the Baltimore Conference. His 
health soon began to decline, and at the house of brother P. 
Littig, of Baltimore, with an unclouded evidence of his accept- 
ance in the Beloved, he died, September 11, 1827. He was a 
young man of deep piety, a useful preacher, and highly 
beloved and respected by those who knew him. 


12. FrReeporN GARRETTSON. He was born in the State of 
Maryland, in the year 1752. In the twenty-third year of his 
age, in 1775, he was made a partaker of the pardoning mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus. In the same year, 1775, he joined the 
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Conference of itinerant Methodist ministers. From the time 
of his entrance on this work until the year 1784 he traveled 
extensively through the States of Maryland, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New 
Jersey ; and in all these places he preached the word with dis- 
tinguished success. In 1784 he volunteered as a missionary 
for Nova Scotia, where he continued about three years, and 
labored with great assiduity and success, leaving about six 
hundred members in society as the fruit of his ministry. In 
1788, assisted by twelve young preachers, he commenced his 
gospel labors in the State of New York, in the western part of 
Connecticut, and in Vermont. Here also the Lord of the 
harvest gave him seals to his ministry. In 1791 he was 
married to Miss Catharine Livingston, of Rhinebeck, who was 
every way qualified to be a help-meet indeed. The remainder 
of his active and useful life Mr. Garrettson spent principally 
within the bounds of the New York Conference, filling some 
of the most important stations with equal credit to himself and 
usefulness to the church. In the year 1818, in consequence of 
age and its attendant infirmities, he was permitted to labor as 
his strength would admit, and was everywhere received with 
the affection and veneration due to his character as a father in 
the gospel. In his last sickness he suffered much, but bore 
his sufferings with Christian patience and resignation. The 
last sentence he was heard to utter on the night preceding his 
death was, “ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty. Halle- 
Jujah! hallelujah!” Thus ended the days of this holy man 
of God and successful minister of the Lord Jesus, in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age and the fifty-second of his itine- 
rant ministry, at the house of his intimate friend, George 
Suckley, Esq., in’New York, September 26, 1827. 

For a more particular account of our deceased friend and 
father in the gospel, see Methodist Magazine for March, 
1828, and his Life, shortly to be published. He was a man 
of good judgment, great simplicity and sincerity, deeply expe- 
rienced in the things of God, and a strenuous advocate for the 
cardinal truths of the gospel. 
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As an evidence of his strong attachment to the cause of his 
Redeemer, he made provision for the annual support of a 


single preacher as a missionary, to be appointed by the New 
York Conference. 


1829. 


Question. Who have died this year ? 

1. Enocu GrorGE, late Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was born in the State of Virginia, Lancaster county, 
in the year 1767 or’68. His mother died when he was young, 
and he was left to the care of an elder sister. During his 
minority his father removed to the State of North Carolina. 
About the age of eighteen or nineteen he became, through the 
instrumentality of the Methodist ministry, deeply convinced 
of sin, and sought and obtained the pardoning mercy of God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. He was soon called to the 
exercise of public prayer and exhortation ; and after fruitless 
struggles to suppress the impression of duty which increasingly 
rested upon his mind, with great diffidence he entered the 
field of labor as a preacher. He traveled a short time with 
Philip Cox, and was then sent, by Bishop Asbury, to assist 
Daniel Asbury in forming a circuit on the headwaters of the 
Catawba and Broad Rivers. 

In 1790 he was received into the itinerant connection on 
trial, and appointed to Pamlico Cirenit; and in 1791 to Cas- 
well. In 1792 he was admitted into full connection, ordained 
deacon, and appointed to Guilford Circuit; and in 1793, to 
Broad River. In 1794 he was ordained elder, and appointed 
to Great Pee Dee. The next year he was appointed to Edisto, 
with instructions to labor three months in Charleston, South 
Carolina; and the two years following he filled the office of 
presiding elder. 

In 1798, on account of ill health, he traveled to the North 
as faras New York. Having measurably recovered his health, 
in 1800 he resumed his labors, and was appointed presiding 
elder of Potomac district, in the Baltimore Conference. His 
health failed a second time, and he located in 1801. In 1803 
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he again entered the itinerant field, and was appointed to 
Frederick Circuit ; in 1804, to Baltimore district ; 1805, Alex- 
andria district; 1807, Georgetown, D. C.; 1808, Frederick ; 
in 1809, Montgomery ; 1810, Baltimore Circuit; 1811, Poto- 
mac district; and in 1815, to Georgetown district. At the 
General Conference held in Baltimore, May 1816, he was 
elected and ordained Bishop. In the active discharge of the 
arduous work of his highly responsible office he continued until 
his death. He died at Staunton, Va., August 23, 1828, in the 
peace and triumph of gospel faith, and with his latest breath 
giving “glory to God.” 

Bishop George was a man of deep piety, of great simplicity 
of manners, a very pathetic, powerful and successful preacher, 
greatly beloved in life, and very extensively lamented in 
death. 

This brief memoir has been prepared at the instance of 
committees appointed for the purpose by the Baltimore and 
New York Annual Conferences, and is inserted at their 
request. A fuller biographical notice of this late excellent 
servant of God will appear in the Methodist Magazine and 
Quarterly Review. 


2. RicHAaRD NEELEY was born in Rowan county, North 
Carolina, January 13, 1802. While young his parents 
removed to Rutherford county, Tennessee. On the 20th of 
August, 1819, he obtained religion, and united himself to the 
Methodist Episcopal Churgh. In April 1821, he was licensed 
to exhort; in September following, to preach; and in the . 
same year was admitted into the traveling connection. 
During this Conference year, he was the honored instrument 
of commencing our very successful mission among the 
Cherokee Indians, and formed a society of thirty-three natives, 
In 1823 he was appointed missionary and teacher of the 
school at Creek Path; and in 1824 to form Wills Valley 
circuit, where he labored two years with much success. On 
this circuit, through unremitting exertions and great exposure, 
his health began to decline. In 1826 he was supernumerary ; in 
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1827, superannuated ; and on the 22d of February, 1828, 
peacefully expired. 

He was a man of good mind and pleasing manners, a pious 
Christian and a useful minister. His “ dear Cherokee friends ” 
were much on his heart in his last moments, and many con- 
verted Indians will delight to cherish a recollection of the 
name and labors of Richard Neeley. 


3. AspuRY MorGan, who was born in Mecklenburg 
county, Virginia, August 25, 1797. When he was about 
eighteen months old his parents removed to Georgia. In 1811, 
at a camp-meeting, he was deeply awakened to a sense of his 
sinfulness, but did not experience renewing grace till some 
time in the ensuing year. He soon after joined the church, 
and was early impressed with the obligation to call sinners to 
repentance. In 1818 he was admitted on trial into the 
itinerant connection, and continued to travel and labor till 
1825, when he bad a violent attack of fever, which brought 
him near to the grave. His constitution from this time was 
greatly impaired ; and at the ensuing Conference he received a 
superannuated relation. His health improved, and the next 
year he again took an appointment, and labored with great 
zeal and success. In 1828. he was appointed to Charleston, 
South Carolina, and entered upon and performed the arduous 
duties of that station with all his heart. In September he was 
attacked with the fatal ‘stranger’s fever,” and, after suffering 
beyond description, breathed his last on the 25th of that month. 

In an early stage of the disease he was deprived of the 
power of speech. What little he had been able to say pre- 
viously was highly satisfactory ; and if he could have said 
nothing, his holy life would have been to his friends an abun- 
dant pledge of his happy end. Brother Morgan was not a 
man of splendid talents, but was acceptable and useful. He 
was of very amiable temper, and his unaffected meekness and 
humility, with the endearing affability of his manners, seldom 
failed to gain the hearts of those who knew him, His work 
is accomplished before the noon of life, and he is gone to 
praise more perfectly the Redeemer whom he loved. 
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4, SAMUEL GARRARD was a native cf Orange county, 
North Carolina. Neither the date of his birth nor of his con- 
version has been furnished. His youthful character was 
marked by industry, frugality, and perseverance. After 
satisfactory evidence of his piety and gifts, in the year 1800 
the Virginia Conference received him asa probationer. From 
this time he traveled and labored on various circuits till 1809, 
when he was called upon to discharge the important duties of 
presiding elder, and appointed to Yadkin district. In 1821 
he was compelled, from severe affliction, to take a supernu- 
merary relation, in which he remained until his decease. 

Brother Garrard was well received and useful. He was a 
man of warm feeling, strong in his attachments, fervent in 
spirit, animated in his sermons, exhortations, and prayers, and 
great in revivals; in these his excellencies appeared to the best 
advantage. He departed this life on the 5th of May, 1828, 
near the place of his birth. A little before the final pang, in 
reply to a question respecting his prospects beyond the grave, 
he said, “I have had my failings and imperfections in com- 
mon with other men; but my trust is reposed in Christ alone, 
who died for me—by whose stripes we are healed.” 


5. SamueL Dovueury was born in Philadelphia, in January 
1794. In 1816, in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, he became a sub- 
ject of the renewing grace of God, and united himself to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He soon returned to Philadel- 
phia, and, in 1823, was admitted on trial as an itinerant 
preacher. During that year and the following he traveled 
Asbury Circuit. The next two years he was stationed at New 
Brunswick, and in 1827 and 1828 in Philadelphia. 

Brother Doughty, as a preacher, was popular and useful. 
His discourses were frequently truly eloquent; and had his voice 
been equal to his other qualifications as a speaker, he would 
have attained much greater eminence. His literary and theo- 
logical acquirements were highly respectable, of which his 
sermons in the Methodist Magazine, particularly that entitled 
“Instability in Religion,” affords satisfactory evidence. His 
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zeal for the glory of God and the welfare of men appeared 
in the interest which he took in the success of benevolent in- 
stitutions. He was their eloquent advocate, and was particu- 
larly active in the promotion of Sunday Schools, both before 
and after he became a minister of the gospel. Just previously 
to his death he was engaged with others, in organizing and 
bringing into operation a Conference Sunday School Union, 
auxiliary to the Sunday School Union of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of which auxiliary he was corresponding 
secretary. 

In September, 1828, he was invited to assist in certain reli- 
gious exercises at the enlargement of the church edifice in 
Wilmington, Delaware, and was there seized with the illness 
which terminated his life and labors on the 17th of that 
month, at the house of the Rev. Solomon Higgins. He died 
in great peace, rejoicing that death to him “had no terrors.” 
He. was highly respected and beloved, and the tribute of affec- 
tion paid to his memory by the numerous and weeping mem- 
bers of his charge, who followed him to his grave, was gratify- 
ing to his brethren and to his surviving relatives. 

6. WALTER B. Jones was born in the year 1800, in New 
Providence, New Jersey. When about eighteen years of age 
he was happily converted to God, from which time he “adorned 
the doctrine of God our Saviour,” by the most lively devotion 
and exemplary deportment. About the year 1822 he began 
to devote himself to studies, having special reference to the 
ministry, exhorting occasionally, till 1824, when he was placed 
by the presiding elder of West Jersey District on Freehold 
Circuit, which appointment he filled acceptably. In 1825 he 
was received on trial by the Philadelphia Conference, and was 
successively appointed to Smyrna, Dover and Queen Anne’s 
circuits. In 1828 he was appointed the second time to Queen 
Anne’s, and there finished his course, on Kent Island, Septem- 
ber 6. His il!ness lasted about a fortnight, and he bore it with 
great patience and resignation. 

Our dear brother, from his youth, possessed a kind and 
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pleasing disposition, and great excellence of character; and 
when grace had renewed his heart, his virtues were displayed 
in such a form as rendered him exceedingly amiable. As a 
Christian, he was an ornament to the church; and as a 
minister, well read in the word of God. From that treasury he 
drew largely, as a faithful and wise steward, sound in faith, 
and “in doctrine uncorrupted.” His discourses were generally 
well arranged, simply and clearly illustrated, and faithfully 
and affectionately applied. His worth as a man, a Christian, 
and a minister, cannot be estimated by this memoir. 


7. LAWRENCE LAWRENSON departed this life in the fiftieth 
year of his age, on the 4th day of April, 1829, at the residence 
of the Rev. John Goforth, Cecil county, Maryland. On the 
previous Sabbath he preached at Port Deposit, and thence ac- 
companied his friend to his dwelling. On arriving he com- 
plained of his throat, which became swollen and increasingly 
painful until the pain was extreme; yet neither he nor his 
friends apprehended that it would terminate so seriously. On 
the day of his death he walked across the chamber, and, being 
weak, his attendant aided him to his bed, on which he lay 
down. His attendant then turned from him; but, observing 
him to be perfectly still, returned to the bed to ascertain the 
cause. His spirit had fled. 

Brother Lawrenson embraced religion in the year 1800, and 
in 1810 was admitted on trial into the Philadelphia Conference. 
In the various stations assigned him he labored with distin- 
guished acceptability and success. As presiding elder he en- 
deared himself to the preachers and people. He possessed a 
noble and generous mind, and although greatly subject to low- 
ness of spirits, which sometimes disqualified him for entering 
upon his work with that zeal and enterprise for which he was 
otherwise distinguished, yet, under the influence of a divine 
unction, he often preached with an energy, eloquence, and effect 
equalled by few, and perhaps exceeded by none. Then truly 


66 


his preaching was ‘‘not in word only,” but in “ demonstration 


of the spirit and with power.” He triumphantly soared above 
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his constitutional infirmity, and poured forth the truths of the 
everlasting gospel with an ardor that evinced his sincerity, 
and with an affection that gained the attention and melted the 
hearts of his hearers. And now he lives to die no more. 


- 8. Tuomas EvEerarp was a native of England. He came 
to America previously to the Revolution, some time after which 
he embraced religion and became a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. -In the year 1790 his name first appeared 
in the Minutes as an itinerant preacher. In this relation he 
continued, mostly in the Philadelphia Conference, until his 
decease, excepting three years—from 1794 to 1797—in which 
he was located, and made two or three voyages to his native 
country, which he also again visited in 1820. For several 
years preceding his death he sustained a superannuated relation, 
and spent his time chiefly in and about Philadelphia, where 
he died in the month of May, 1828, at’an advanced period of 
life. 

Brother Everard was a man of genuine piety, and of great 
simplicity and zeal. His talents as a preacher were 
respectable. The testimonials which he brought with 
him in 1823, from his last visit to England, where he had 
spent more than two years, were highly creditable. In the 
inscrutable providence of God he was deprived, in the latter 
part of his life, of the use of his reason, and reduced to a 
state of utter derangement. But He who is rich in goodness 
did not suffer his sun to set in clouds. A few hours before 
his death the light of intellect beamed from his mind, and the 
light of heaven upon his heart. -Some of his last words were 
appropriate and pleasing quotations from Scripture, and he 
finished with the triumphant exclamation, “All is well!” 


9, Jacop Moore was born in Sussex county, Delaware, in 
the year 1791. He became a subject of the converting grace of 
God, and attached himself to the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at a very early period of life. In April, 1815, he entered the 
traveling connection. in the Philadelphia Conference. His. 

16 
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ministerial labors were chiefly in New Jersey, and in the. 
peninsula composed of the State of Delaware and the Eastern 
Shores of Maryland and Virginia, within which, besides 
traveling various circuits, he was two years presiding elder of 
the West Jersey and two years of the Chesapeake district. 

Our departed brother was an exemplary Christian and an 
able minister of the Gospel. His application to study was 
intense and his proficiency great. But he had an extremely 
feeble body, and was several times during the course of his 
ministry brought to the verge of the grave, and almost mirac- 
ulously raised up again to pursue his sacred vocation. 

He was on his way from Queen Ann’s Circuit to the Con- 
ference in Philadelphia, in 1828, when he was arrested by the 
disease which terminated his earthly existence. To several of 
the preachers who called to see him he gave the most satisfac- 
tory assurance that he was dying in the Lord, and in the latter 
part of April, 1828, at the home of his kind friend, Dr. 
Bates, in Dover, Delaware, he quietly fell asleep in Jesus, in 
the thirty-seventh year of his age. 


10. IsaacCanpErE. He was received on trial mto the itin- 
erant connection in the year 1801, being then in the thirty- 
seventh year of his age. In 1811, in consequence of many 
and great infirmities, he took a supernumerary relation, in 
which he continued until 1821. The next year he located, 
and in 1824 was.re-admitted and received a superannuated re- 
lation, in which he continued until his death. He died at 
Somers, in Westchester county, N. Y., December 22d, 1828, 
in the sixty-fourth year of his age, in peace with God and 
man, and in full hope of a blissful immortality. 

Brother Candee was a sineere Christian, an affeetionate rela- 
tive, a warm-hearted friend, and a serious, solemn and suc- 
cessful minister of Jesus Christ; and such was the respect 
which was entertained for him in his immediate neighborhood 
that the citizens kindly contributed, with other friends, to 
furnish his widow and daughter with a comfortable house, 
which they now hold as their own property. So truly “a 
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Father of the fatherless and a Judge of the widows is God in 
His holy habitation.” 


10. NatHan P. DEVERAUX was born, January 1, 1803, 
in Castine, Maine. He became a subject of converting grace 
in 1818, In 1820 he received license as a local preacher, and 
was admitted on trial into the itinerant connection in 1826. 
In 1828 he was admitted into full connection, received deacons’ 
orders, and was appointed to Calais Circuit, where his last 
ministerial labors were performed. 

On his way from Conference he visited his father’s family, 
in Palmyra, and preached three times in the vicinity on the 
following Sabbath. After evening service, in a state of per- 
spiration, he sat conversing in the open air, until the damp 
chill of night laid the foundation of that fatal disease which 
terminated his life. A most severe cough ensued, and soon 
produced the ravage of a rapid consumption. He was able to 
do but little service in the circuit, although he continued in it 
until the last of December. He then returned to his father’s 
house, and continued to linger until April 28th, when his suf- 
ferings were exchanged for the rest which remains to the 
people of God. His preaching talents were acceptable, and 
his faithful labors were crowned with the salvation of souls. 
His death was peaceful and happy. His last words were — 


“TI will not let thee go 
Till all { have is lost in thee, 
_ And all renewed I am.” 


ba tMORE CON FERENCE: 


MEMOIRS. 


1829. 
Question. Who have died this year ? 


1. Roperr Mrncwau was born in Pennsylvania, in the 
year 1788, and departed this life, July 15, 1828, at Mercers- 
burg, Franklin county, Pennsylvania, in the fortieth year of 
his'age, and the fifteenth of his ministry. 

Brother Minchall’s aim was to glorify God, and to find his 
way to heaven, and that aim he steadily pursued. His talents, 
piety, and zeal, made him, through grace, extensively useful. 
In the formation and support of Sabbath Schools and Tract 
Societies he was very successful; and an instrumentality in 
establishing one of these excellent institutions on the Clear 
Spring Circuit, on which he ended his labors, was one of the 
last public acts of his life. While the memory of Robert 
Raikes, as the great author of Sabbath School instruction, 
shall survive, the name of Robert Minchall, in another land, 
and at another period, should be associated with it, as a con- 
stant friend and an efficient supporter. Those societies formed 
under his direction, and cherished and supported by his zeal, 
shall form at least a portion of his monument; and the “house- 
less orphan,” as he passes the grave of Minchall, shall point 
to the spot and say, “ There lies my friend.” 

His life was closed in circumstances of great mercy. Of his 
acceptance with God, he continued to enjoy the strongest as- 
surance. Being asked by his deeply afflicted companion in 
reference to her future situation should he be taken from her, 
he replied, “I have been a traveling man; my lot is in 
heaven.” He died with the shout of triumph, and went to his 
heavenly home exclaiming, “ Glory, glory, for ever and ever!” 


2. Wiuitam H. CuapMAn was a native of Maryland, and 
became, while young, a subject of the pardoning mercy of 
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God. In 1821, having been convinced of his call to the work 
of the ministry, he was received on trial in the Baltimore Con- 
ference. In the appointments which he filled, his labors were 
considerably blessed. He was plain in his manners, searching 
and powerful in his appeals to the heart, diligent in the duties 
of his office, and possessed, in -a high degree, “that mind 
which was also in our Lord Jesus Christ.” His last appoint- 
ment was to Loudoun Circuit, on which he closed his labor 
and his life, April 24,1828. In his affliction he was pre- 
pared to surrender into the hands of his God himself, his 
family, and his all; and some of the last words he was heard 
to utter were, “Glory, glory!” | 


3. SAMUEL M’PHERSON was born in the county of Donegal, 
Treland, in the year 1797 or 1798, and through the counsel 
and prayers of his pious mother, with the influences of the divine 
Spirit, he became, when not more than ten years of age, the 
subject of religious awakenings. In the year 1814 he came to 
this country, and settled in Fredericksburg, Virginia. In the 
year 1818 he united himself to the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh. In 1825 he was received on trial in the Baltimore 
Conference and appointed to Severn Circuit, and continued to 
labor acceptably and successfully on various circuits till 1828, 
when he was entered on the Minutes as without an appoint- 
ment, in consequence of affliction. His healih continued to 
decline till the ensuing August, when he finished his course in 
great peace, near Staunton, Virginia. 

Brother M’Pherson was a young man of great prudence, 
industrious in his habits, and friendly and sociable in his dis- 
position, He lived much in his closet, and enjoyed an inti- 
mate communion with “the Father of his spirit’? He prom- 
ised extensive usefulness, but his race was short. He fell a 
martyr to his work, It was enough, 


1830. 


Question. Who have died this year ? 
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1. Joun. Curips was born in Calvert county, State of 
Maryland. We are not able to ascertain precisely the date of 
his birth, or the time he embraced religion, to which his 
attention had been directed at an early age. He very soon 
gave evidence of his call to the ministry, and was licensed to 
preach as a local preacher. _ In this relation he sustained a fair 
and honorable standing; and his success in the execution of 
his office was acknowledged in the conversion of many. 
Being unwilling to confine his labors to so small a space, he 
was admitted into the Baltimore Annual Conference on trial, 
and received his first appointment on Montgomery circuit in 
1789. Prevented by a dispensation of Providence, over 
which he had no control, he was compelled to relinquish his 
missionary pursuits, and return again to his agricultural em- 
ployment. In this situation he continued until 1816, when 
he applied for readmission into the Conference, and was ap- 
pointed to Lancaster circuit; in 1817, to Baltimore circuit ; 
in 1818, Montgomery ; 1819-20, Great Falls; 1821, Car- 
lisle; 1822, Chambersburg; and in 1823 he received a 
location. But, although enfeebled by age and labor, in 1827 
he returned to the Conferente, with a desire to spend the re- 
mainder of his days with his traveling brethren. He received 
an appointment on Huntingdon circuit, at which time his 
health began to fail. 

In 1828, at his own request, he was appointed to Severn 
circuit, hoping that his health would be there restored, but in 
this he was disappointed. In 1829 he received a superan- 
nuated relation, and retired among his friends in the District 
of Columbia for the purpose of obtaining medical aid. But 
alas! every effort was in vain. His disease increased in 
violence, and terminated his earthly existence, at an advanced 
age, at the house of Mr. Thomas Jacobs, of Alexandria. He 
was highly esteemed as a man and as a Christian minister, and 
died expressing his entire confidence in God his Saviour. 


2. Simon L. Booker was born in Stevensburg, Frederick 
county, Virginia, and embraced religion in 1817. Soon after 
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his conversion he went to the West, and in 1821 was received 
on trial by the Kentucky Conference, and appointed to Monroe 
circuit; in 1822 to Red River; in 1823 he was ordained 
deacon, and appointed to Green River circuit ; 1824, Hopkins- 
ville; in 1825 ordained elder, and transferred to the Baltimore 
Conference ; in 1826 he was reappointed to Monroe; in 1827 
to Prince George’s; 1828, Fairfax ; but the preacher in charge 
of Loudoun circuit dying, brother Booker was appointed to 
fill the vacancy. Here it pleased God, by a gracious outpour- 
ing of his Spirit, to revive his work, and many souls were con- 
verted and added to the church. In this revival so great was 
his zeal for the Redeemer’s interest and the salvation of his 
fellow-men, that he labored beyond his strength, and though 
frequently admonished of the probable effect, he could not be 
induced to abate his exertions. While thus ardently and 
successfully engaged in the cause of his divine Master, he was 
attacked by an influenza, and ungtardedly sleeping in damp 
sheets, his disease fastened upon his lungs and resulted in a 
pulmonary consumption. 

‘He was confined during the winter of 1828-29 at the resi- 
dence of his presiding elder, in Middlebury, Virginia. In the 
spring of 1829, being led to hope that he would soon be able 
to resume his itinerant labors, he desired the Conference to give 
him an effective relation. His wish was granted, and he was 
appointed to Baltimore city, but never recovered sufficiently to 
go to the station. His late presiding elder (at whose house he 
had been confined) being appointed to the Foundry station, in 
the city of Washington, it became necessary for him to move, 
and our brother accompanied him. After remaining a con- 
siderable time in this station, he was advised by his physician 
to try the effect of traveling. He complied, and proceeded as 
far as Stevensburg, in Virginia. Here he was compelled to 
desist, and at the house of his friend, Mr. Ritenour, finished 
his course, in August, 1829. A short time before he expired, 
he remarked, “ I want a conductor to heaven,” and a moment 
after triumphantly exclaimed, “I have one—a sublime one!” 
and without a struggle, leaned his head on Jesus’ bosom, and 
breathed his life out sweetly there. 
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Question. Who have died this year ? 


1, YELVERTON T. Peyton was born in Stafford county, 
Virginia, in the year 1797. His parents were members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He embraced religion in 1815 
and was received on trial by the Baltimore Conference in 1878, 
and appointed to Frederick Circuit. He continued to fill some 
of the most important stations and cireuits in the Conference 
from that time until the Conference of 1829, at which time he 
was appointed to Severn Circuit. During the summer of that 
year he ruptured a blood-vessel, which was the probable foun- 
dation of his subsequent suffering and hasty dissolution. At 
the ensuing Conference he asked and obtained a superannuated 
relation, and on the 15th of January, 1831, in the city of 
Baltimore, died happy in the Lord, in the thirty-fourth year 
of his age, and the thirteenth of his ministry. 

Brother Peyton was a man whose soul seemed at all times 
to be much devoted to God. Who that knew him did not 
mark his ardent affection and untiring solicitude for the 
spiritual welfare of all, but more especially the immediate ob- 
jects of his pastoral charge? It may be truly said, that in him 
the missionary, the Sunday-school, and all other institutions 
having for their object the promotion of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, found a warm and constant friend. As a minister, he 
held fast the form of sound words in faith and love which is 
in Christ Jesus; studying “to show himself approved unto 
God a workman that. needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth.” As he lived devoted, so he died 
triumphant. 


TO? 


Question. Who have died this year? None. 


Ton. 


Question. Who have died this year? None. 
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1834. 
Question. Who have died this year? — 


1. Joun CHALMERS was a native of Annapolis city, Mary- 
land. When bata boy he embraced religion, and began to 
preach the gospel before he was sixteen years of age. As appears 
from the Minutes, he entered the itinerant connection of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church on trial in 1788. In this relation 
to the church he labored with great acceptance and usefulness 
for nine years. At the Conference of 1797 he located, and re- 
mained a local preacher until 1832, when he was readmitted 
into the traveling connection as a supernumerary, and ap- 
pointed to Fairfax Circuit. During this year his health 
failed very much. He attended the Conference in 1833, and 
was reappointed in his former relation to Fairfax Circuit. 
From the feeble state of his health, though he reached his 
field of labor, he soon retired to a friend’s in Montgomery 
county, Maryland, where, on the 3d of June, 1833, he closed 
his mortal existence. 

Did we not esteem it a duty carefully to abstain from every 
thing like eulogy of the dead, much might be said in regard 
to the deceased. He was long and extensively known, highly. 
appreciated as a pious man, and greatly beloved as an able 
and successful minister of Christ. Many were the seals to his 
ministry, some of whom entered the port of rest before him, 
others remain to bless the church with their godly walk and 
conversation, The last moments of brother Chalmers were 
such as might have been expected from a life like his. His 
intercourse with God through the Mediator was uninterrupted, 
his peace undisturbed, his triumph complete. He died indeed 
like a man of God, full of faith and the Holy Ghost; and 
“rests from his labors, and his works do follow him.” 


2. SEELY Bunny, lately a member of the Baltimore Annual 
Conference, was born in Poughkeepsie, New York, August 1, 
1765. After removals to different sections of the United 
States, his parents finally settled in Berkeley county, Virginia. 
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Here he first heard the gospel through the instrumentality of 
Methodist preachers, and was awakened to a sense of his sin- 
fulness. He sought and found redemption through the 
precious blood of the atonement. This occurred on the 29th 
of April, 1789. Esteeming it his duty to enter the ministry, 
he offered himself as a laborer in the vineyard, and was ad- 
mitted on trial in the itinerant connection of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at the Conference of 1792. He labored 
efficiently in that sphere till 1814, when, from affliction, he 
asked and obtained a superannuated relation to the Confer- 
ence, which was continued tke remainder of his life. 

In the early part of our deceased brother’s labors as a travel- 
ing preacher he encountered, as was the common lot of his 
contemporaries, many hardships growing out of the then un- 
settled state of the country and other causes. His field of 
labor in some instances embraced part of the frontier settle- 
ments, where he was exposed to savage cruelty, and had to 
sleep in the woods without any covering but its foliage. Our 
church owes much to that holy band of pioneers, to which 
brother Bunn belonged, who spent the vigor of their days in 
planting the standard of religion and Methodism in the early 
settlements of this country. Their number is rapidly decreas- 
ing; death is thinning their ranks. God grant that their 
successors may be animated by the same spirit that prompted 
them to action ! 

Brother Bunn’s death was occasioned by a fall from his gig. 
The writer was with him in his dying moments. The doc- 
trines of the gospel he had so long and so zealously held forth 
to others sustained him while passing from time to eternity, 
and enabled him to proclaim victory through the blood of the 


Lamb. 


' 3. Epwarp MatTTHEws was a native of Wales. But 
little is known of his early life, or at what time he came to 
this country. He was brought to serious reflection while 
assisting to hang the pulpit in mourning on the occasion of the 
death of the Rev. John Wesley. He was hence led to the 
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Methodist Church, to class and prayer-meetings, and finally 
toa knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. In 1802 he 
entered the traveling ministry, in which he continued until his 
death, and in the latter days of his life he professed to enjoy 
the blessing of perfect love. His last end was “ peace and 
assurance for ever,” 

Brother Matthews experienced various vicissitudes in his 
temporal affairs during life; sometimes enjoying affluence, and 
at other times, through cross providences, being reduced to 
poverty ; but in the midst of all his changes he exemplified the 
spirit and temper of the Christian, and maintained the purity 
and dignity of the Christian minister. 


1835. 


Question. Who have died this year? None. 


1836. 
Question. Who have died this year? 


Bisuorp McKENDREE. 


1. Wirt1aAM McKenpbreg, senior Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Bishop McKendree was born in King 
William county, State of Virginia, on the 6th day of July 
1757. In the year 1787, during an extensive revival of 
religion in the section of country where he lived, under the 
ministry of the Rev. John Easter, he was brought to a knowl- 
edge of acceptance with God, through Jesus Christ. In less than 
nine months after his conversion, he was received on trial as 
a traveling preacher, and appointed to a circuit. He traveled 
extensively, and labored abundantly, as a pioneer through the 
new States and Territories of the West, and a preacher and 
presiding elder in the regular work, until May 1808, when he 
was elected by the General Conference to the office of a general. 
superintendent, or Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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This office he filled with much credit to himself and useful- 
ness to the Church, until the General Conference of 1820, when 
the debilitated state of his health rendered it necessary that 
he should be released, in a degree, from the severity of those 
Jabors and responsibilities which the duties of a general super- 
intendent involve. For this provision was made by a resolu- 
tion of the Conference, who respectfully requested him, at the 
same time, to resume the functions of his office as soon as his 
strength would admit. The residue of his devoted life he 
employed, to the extent of his ability, in attending the suc- 
cessive General Conferences, and as many of the Annual Con- 
ferences as he could; and promoting the interest of the work 
by the influence of his example and the aid of his counsels. 

His long and eminently useful life terminated March 5th, 
1835, at 5 o’clock P.M. He died as he lived, “strong in the 
faith, giving glory to God.” He proclaimed in his last hours, 
“All is well.” An interesting account of his jife and labors is 
contained in Bishop Soule’s excellent sermon, preached before 
the General Conference during its last session, and published 
at the request of that: body. Bishop Soule was also requested 
by the Cenference to prepare the life of the deceased Bishop 
McKendree for publication, which it is hoped in due time will 
appear. 

BisHop Emory. 

2. Joun Emory, junior Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. This eminent man of God was born in Maryland, 
and educated for the profession of the law. At the age of 
about seventeen he experienced religion and joined the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. In his twenty-second year (1810) he 
entered the traveling connection on trial in the Philadelphia 
Conference. In 1820 he was delegated by the General Con- 
ference to visit the British Conference of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, as their representative to that body. In 1824 he was 
elected by the General Conference as assistant agent in the 
Book Concern at New York; and in 1828 as the principal 
agent. During this latter period, he discharged the duties of 
editor of the Magazine and Quarterly Review, with distin- 
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guished ability. In 1832 he was elected a bishop. This office 
he was permitted to fill but a short time. By an inscrutable 
providence he was removed from his work in the prime of life, 
when the whole Church was looking with much confidence to 
the beneficial influence of his counsels and labors, in promoting 
the prosperity of its institutions. 

On Wednesday, the 16th of December last, he left home in 
the morning to go to Baltimore, on business connected with’ 
his office. He was thrown from ‘his carriage and received a 
wound in his head, of which be died about seven o’clock in 
the evening of the same day. The life of this great and good 
man will, we expect, in due time, be furnished to the public, 
by hands capable of placing his worth in a true light. 


3. RicHarp B. F. GouLp was born in Queen Anne’s 
county, Eastern Shore of Maryland, and he died in that sec- 
tion of the State, at the residence of his brother, on Thursday, 
July 23d, 1835, in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 

Of is early history we have no information at command. 
He was received on trial in the Baltimore Conference of 1833, 
and appointed to the pastoral charge of the colored people of 
Calvert Circuit, where he labored with remarkable usefulness 
and acceptance. In 1834 he was appointed to Patapseo Cir- 
cuit, and his name appears on the Minutes of 1835 as received 
into full connection. His arduous labors induced an affection 
of the throat, which gradually wasted his strength, and so 
impaired his voice that he was obliged to suspend his minis- 
terial functions, As his physicians were of opinion that a sea 
voyage might possibly restore his health, he readily accepted the 
proposal to take the oversight, as special agent, of a select 
company of emigrants, mostly from his own pastoral charge, 
and destined for the Maryland colony at Cape Palmas, on the 
coast of Africa. On this expedition he sailed, December 14th, 
1834, and returned to this country on the 15th of May follow- 
ing. Strong hopes were entertained by his friends that he 
would recover. But all hopes were soon cut off; for disease 
in another form brought him suddenly to the gates of death. 
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Brother Gould, however, was ready for his change. De- 
claring that death had no terror to him, he stood firm and undis- 
mayed when the messenger arrived ; and with the love of God 
reigning in his heart, and in the full enjoyment of his mental 
faculties to the last, he left the world with the note of triumph 
falling from his lips. 


4, CHRISTOPHER Frys, the subject of the following me- 
moir, was born in Winchester, Virginia, on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary, 1778, and died at his residence near Leesburg, in the 
same State, on Tuesday, 18th September, 1835, in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age, and thirty-third of his ministry. 

On the third of September, 1796, he experienced the for- 
giveness of sins, and on the 8th of January, 1800, was 
enabled, through the blood of Christ, to witness that God had 
eleansed him from all unrighteousness. From that time he 
became greatly impressed with the conviction that he was 
moved by the Holy Spirit to “go out and preach that men 
should repent.” In 1802 he was admitted on trial in the 
Baltimore Annual Conference, and through a long course of 
years filled many of the most responsible appointments in its 
gift. The various important places which he supphed as a 
preacher and presiding elder, with his general character, are 
interestingly detailed in the Christian Advocate and Journal 
of November 13th, 1835. The incidents of the last Sabbath 
before his death were of the deepest interest, connected as they 
were with his early departure. In an address which he de- 
livered after sermon he dwelt with unusual fervor and solem- 
nity upon Christian experience; and adverting to his own, he 
affirmed the certainty of his knowledge of the pardoning love 
of God—told how many years he had enjoyed its witness, and 
declared that it was at that time as bright as ever. He then 
recited the verse beginning with ‘My God is reconciled,” 
when his soul seemed to take fire, and with a pathos not soon 
to be forgotten, exclaimed, “for this faith I would be 
willing to burn at the stake.” It was the spirit of Stephen. 
God took him at his word. Two days after, while attending 

Le 
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the operations of a thrashing machine, it caught his left leg, 
and ere relief could be had, the thigh bone was broken, the 
knee crushed, and nearly the whole limb severely injured. 
From that moment he was sensible that his time was come. 
About three hours closed the suffering seene; but his work was 
done. The messenger found him at his post, with sword in 
hand, “still warm with recent fight.” And his, too, was the 
distinguished privilege to see and know and converse with his 
friends, and at the same time feel a reconciled God. Besides, 
althcugh he was required to cross the stream of death in a bold 
and narrow place, still his passage to the grave was sloping 
enough to enable him to write out the last paragraph of his 
history with a steady hand. 

A few moments ere his spirit departed, his amiable and af- 
fectionate wife inquired: “ My dear husband, how do you 
feel?” He replied: “ My whole body is in tumult, but my 
soul is calm and stayed on God.” After a short interval, an 
intimate friend again inquired: “How are you?” “My 
body,” said he, ‘is in an agony of pain, but my soul is happy, 
happy, happy!” And searee had this note of triumph died 
on his faltering lips, and ceased to vibrate upon the ears of 
his weeping friends, waiting to catch the last lispings of dying 
nature, ere it was removed and re-echoed amidst the shouts of 
the redeemed hosts in heaven. No doubt, to him sudden death 
proved sudden glory. Since the introduction of Christianity 
into the world, it has rarely fallen to the lot of mortal to have 
borne a more illustrious and animating testimony of its truth 
and power than was evinced in the death of Rey. Christopher 
Frye. 


5. THomas D, ALLEN was born in Accomac county, Vir- 
ginia, on the 26th of December, 1801, and died of pulmonary 
consumption, at the house of his brother, Rey. Edward E. 
Allen, in the city of Annapolis, Md., June 25th, 18385, in the 
thirty-fourth year of his age. 

Under the instruction of pious parents, brother Allen from 
a child feared the Lord; but he did not fully surrender him- 
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self until between eighteen and nineteen years of age. While 
seeking the Lord, the Holy Spirit presented these inspiring 
words: “Tf thou canst believe, all things are possible to him 
that believeth,” and his faith laid hold of the hope set. before 
him, and light and joy sprang up in his heart. This occurred 
on the night of the 20th of August, 1820, and he now enjoyed 
the witness that God for Christ’s sake had pardoned his sins. 

After serving the Church in various departments of useful- 
ness in Baltimore, he emigrated to the West, and in 1829 was 
admitted on trial into the Ohio Conference held in Urbana. 
Here he was appointed to Straight Creek, Milford and Salt 
Creek Circuits successively, and labored with great zeal, accep- 
tability and success. On account of his aged mother, he was 
transferred to the Baltimore Conference, and in March, 1834, 
appointed to Warrenton Circuit. His constitution gave way 
under the burning zeal with which he cultivated his new field 
of labor. By the advice of his friends, he availed himself of 
the attention of physicians in Baltimore; but his disease, the 
progress of which he had closely observed, assumed a position 
which triumphed over the power of medicine, and he repaired, 
to the dwelling of his brother, patiently to await his change. 
Here it was no ordinary privilege to converse with him, when 
he could look back upon the world without a sigh ; and witha 
mind clear and discriminating, look forward to eternity in 
settled and joyful hope of everlasting rest. 

On the day before he died, a number of his ministerial 
brethren assembled around his bed, and with him celebrated 
the Holy Eucharist. On this solemn occasion, his was the 
language of peace and of triumph. “I am not yet in the 
grave, nor am I yet in heaven,” said he; “I am still in the 
body, and still exposed to the temptations of the adversary.” 
But as it regards that Scripture, “ Look unto me, and be ye 
saved,” he uttered with emphasis, “I am saved.” Just before 
he departed he said to a friend, “I have always expected to 
have a reasonable degree of comfort in my dying hour, but I 
never expected to enjoy such a deep, settled calm as I now 
feel.’ While the brethren knelt to commend his soul to 
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God, he joyfully entered into rest. May we meet him there 
through Jesus Christ. 


13275 
Question. Who have died this year ? 


1. Jonn Howeti. The subject of this memoir, John 
Howell, was born in Fairfax county, Virginia, in 1791. 
Nothing definite is known of his early life, except that, being 
convinced of the necessity of an interest in Christ, he sought 
earnestly and diligently, until he was enabled to realize by 
faith the efficacy of the Saviour’s blood. He soon felt himself 
moved by the Holy Ghost, to enter upon the important and 
responsible work of calling sinners to repentance. After 
having been examined and recommended according to our 
discipline, he was admitted on trial in the Baltimore Annual 
Conference in the year 1823. From the time of his entrance 
into the itinerant ranks, until his last illness, he was “in 
labors abundant,” and through summer’s heat and winter’s 
cold “he toiled to cultivate Immanuel’s land.” 

In all the circuits which he traveled, seals were given to his 
ministry ; and with those who knew how to appreciate solid 
sense and deep piety, brother Howell was deservedly popular. 
As a man he was amiable, prudent and sincere. Asa preacher , 
he was not showy, but sound in doctrine, plain in manner, and 
irreproachable in conduct; feeling deeply the importance of 
those truths which he preached to others. When the time of 
his departure came, the messenger found him diligently en- 
gaged reaping a field ripe to the harvest ; and in the midst of 
his usefulness he died, of a violent congestive fever, brought 
on, as was supposed, by his excessive labors. He fell on the 
9th of September, 1836, sword in hand, with his face to the 
foe, while urging on the sacramental host to renewed efforts 
and to new conquests. 


“Servant of God, well done, 
Rest from thy loved employ ! 
The battle’s fought, the victory’s won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy!” 
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2. Err Nicopemus, the subject of the following brief 
memoir, was born of respectable parents, in Frederick county, 
Maryland, on the 14th of January, 1811. Although by 
nature depraved “even as others,” his childhood and youth 
were marked, for the most part, by a strict conformity to the 
dictates of morality ; and it was manifest that the fear of God 
was before his eyes, even prior to the love of God being shed 
abroad in his heart. The drawings of the Holy Spirit were 
often felt by him, alluring him from the vanities of life to the 
love of his crucified Lord. At the age of eighteen, while 
attending a camp-meeting, held on the lands of Messrs. Perry 
and Nelson, in the aforesaid county, the word of God reached 
his youthful heart. He was found in the congregation weep- 
ing and trembling, with the arrow of the Lord deep infixed. 
When asked to give himself to God, he promptly consented to 
approach the altar and avail himself of the instructions and 
prayers of the pious. It was then he was made to feel that 
no morality could avail him before God, but that which 
springs from a principle of living faith in Christ ; and to be 
“born again ” was indispensable to his peace here, and happi- 
ness hereafter. He sought publicly and successfully the pearl 
of great price. Soon after he found in his heart an ardent 
and growing desire for the salvation of men. Being examined 
and recommended, he was received on trial in the Baltimore 
Annual Conference in April 1833. 

On the different circuits where he traveled, he labored with 
zeal, fidelity, and general acceptance, and with profit to many. 
He was extremely diffident; yet with a faith that encouraged 
his heart and nerved his arm, he faltered not in the path of 
duty, but “did the work of an evangelist, and made full 
proof of his ministry,” by seeking not his own, but the profit 
of: others, that they might be saved. His constitution, which 
was always delicate, sunk under his labors, and he was com- 
pelled to ask of the Conference a superannuated relation ; 
after which he returned to the bosom of his father’s family, 
where it was soon made manifest that an insidious disease was 
sapping the foundation of his health, and bearing him slowly 
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but certainly to the grave. The last enemy found him ready 
for the conflict ; and, full of peace, and abounding in hope, on 
the 16th day of April, 1836, his redeemed spirit was dislodged 
from its clay tenement, and entered its rest. Surely the last 
end of the good man is peace. 


“Night dews fall not more gently to the ground, 
Nor weary, worn-out winds expire so soft.” 


1838. 
Question. Who have died this year ? 


ANpREW HeMPHILL was born in the north of Ireland, and 
emigrated to this country about the beginning of the present 
century. He was brought to the knowledge of salvation by 
the remission of sins, in the year 1800, and at that early period 
of his spiritual life exhibited the same ardent zeal and stirring 
activity which characterized him throughout a long and 
laborious career in the ministry of Jesus Christ. 

‘He entered the traveling connection of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the year 1803, and was appointed to the 
Clarksburgh circuit, within the bounds of the Baltimore An- 
nual Conference. In the following year we find him appointed 
to Erie, laboriously fulfilling the arduous duties and enduring 
the severe privations of an itinerant missionary on the very 
frontiers of that vast field which, skirting on Upper Canada, 
and now occupied by the Pittsburgh Conference, engaged the 
early attention and active enterprise of the preachers of the 
Baltimore Annual Conference. 

It would be unnecessary to enumerate all the circuits and 
stations supplied by the labors of our brother from year to 
year. Suffice it to say, that we find him in almost every 
section of this Conference, and at a period when it embraced 
that extensive region of country now partitioned off to the 
Pittsburgh, Holston, and Oneida Conferences, when a cireuit 
was in compass almost equal to a modern district, and when 
the travels of a preacher were almost equivalent to those of 
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a presiding elder in these days, we find brother Hemphill 
taking his full share of ministerial labor. In the remarkable 
success which crowned the self-sacrificing efforts of the men of 
that age, amid obstacles innumerable, our brother enjoyed no 
inconsiderable share. He was, in the best sense of the word, 
a revivalist: he acted on the principle, that he is the best 
preacher who wins the most souls to Christ. As a preacher 
he was grave, simple, sincere, pure in doctrine, original in 
thought, affectionate in address. He performed all the duties 
of a Methodist preacher. He was careful to fold the sheep of 
the Lord’s pasture, he kept the fence in good order, he paid 
particular attention to the organization of the societies, and the 
improvement of church property. He was scrupulously 
punctual as to time, and until his afflictions towards the close 
of life considerably embarrassed his movements, hardly ever 
missed an appointment. His personal appearance and spirit 
were truly patriarchal, and the fine venerable form and 
silvery locks of our beloved Hemphill will not be shortly 
effaced from the memory of. the brethren of the Baltimore 
Annual Conference. 

In the year 1815 he was appointed presiding elder of the 
Carlisle district; but owing to an injury received by a fall 
from his horse, he was obliged to decline the appointment. At 
the Conference of 1834 he received his last appointment, to 
the presiding eldership of the Carlisle district. Here his 
constitution, originally vigorous, but shaken by many a storm, 
and undermined by much exposure, began seriously to give 
way. As bodily affl’ctions multiplied, it was the opinion of 
some of his intimate friends that he ought to retire from the 
field, and enjoy that needful rest which he so well merited ; 
but to this he could never give his consent. 

During a ministry of upward of thirty-four years he had 
never faltered in his itinerant course, and the very idea of 
location was abhorrent. He determined to die in the front 
rank of veteran and effective soldiers. He never gave up his 
sword until Christ called him from the walls of Zion ; then he 
surrendered it to that hand which gave it, but carried the 
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honors of his triumph to the city of his repose. The religion 
which he professed and recommended, sustained him when 
severe affliction pressed heavily upon him; and although he 
was sick a long time, yet he never uttered a murmuring word, 
but cheerfully bore his sufferings asa Christian. He remarked 
that he was not tired of life; but if it pleased God to order it 
otherwise, he was ready. The valley of the shadow of death 
was illuminated as he approached it, and over death and the 
grave he shouted “glory!” His last words were, “happy, 
happy!” He died fifteen minutes before five o’clock on 
Sabbath morning, August 27, 1837, after a severe illness, in 
the sixtieth year of hisage. His funeral sermon was preached 
on Monday by his old friend, brother Henry Smith, at his own. 
request, to a large and sympathizing congregation, from Acts 
xi. 24: “He was a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost, 
and offaith ; and much people was added unto the Lord.” 


eo 1839. 
Question. Who have died this year ? 


1. JosePH Rowav, the subject of this notice, was born in 
Dorchester county, Eastern Shore of Maryland, January 19, 
1770. His parents were respectable, and nominally attached 
to the Church of England. Brother Rowan, however, grew 
up indifferent to the subject of religion, until in the seven- 
teenth year of his age, God in His providence gave him an op- 
portunity of hearing the Methodist preachers. Ina short time 
after he became deeply convinced of sin, and in August, 1787, 
was received by the Rev. Joseph Everett on probation in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He sought the mercy of God, 
amid many trials, in much prayer, until the 9th of August of 
the following year, when the Lord spoke peace to his troubled 
soul. In allusion to this event his language was, “ The power 
of God broke in upon my soul, and my will appeared to be 
swallowed up in the will of God. Unbelief in a moment gave 
way, and the Lord lifted upon me the light of his countenance! 
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The guilt, burden, and condemnation of sin were gone, and 
my heart was filled with love, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Brother Rowan served the Church in the several offices of 
class-leader, exhorter, and local preacher, until September, 
1792, when he was received into the traveling connection, and 
appointed to the Annamessex Circuit, Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land. For nearly forty years he labored in the different 
stations and circuits assigned him within the bounds of the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Conferences, (excepting a few years, 
during which he was in a located state,) and his sermons were 
always marked by zeal, intelligence, and success. Those who 
have been accustomed to hear him will witness to the extraor- 
dinary animation which accompanied the delivery of his dis- 
courses, even in his old age. His abilities as a minister of 
Christ were above mediocrity. Many, very many, precious 
souls were, through his instrumentality, happily converted to 
God; many of whom are already gone, and become gems in 
the crown of his rejoicing. ' 

Brother Rowan terminated his earthly career in the city of 
Washington, on the 31st day of May, 1838. Though deprived 
of the opportunity of leaving his dying testimony, we satisfac- 
torily judge from his life that his death was peaceful, and that 
he now rests from his labors. Brother Rowan lived and died 
in the possession of the confidence of his brethren, and of all. 
who were intimately acquainted with his useful and upright 


life. 


2. Joun Watson. Of brother John Watson we have been 
able to gain but very limited information. His life, conver- 
sion, and experience have not been brought to the notice of the 
committee. We learn that he was born in Calvert county, 
Maryland; was received into the traveling connection in the 
year 1792, and was superannuated in 1825; in which relation 
he continued until the period of his death, which happened at 
Mr. Weller’s, near Martinsburg, Berkeley county, Virginia, 
some time in the early part of the summer of 1838. 
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The.Rev. James Watts, to whom we are indebted for our 
information of the last hours of brother Watson, states, that 
“in a conversation with him shortly before his death, he gave 
him assurance that his prospects were cheering, and that he 
fully expected to go to the rest remaining for the people of 
God. He was happy in view of death and eternity. He stated 
that the Lord had been his friend so long, he surely would not 
now forsake him. There is no doubt that our venerable 
brother is now safely lodged in Abraham’s bosom.” 


3. Tuomas J. Dorsry. In the early death of this servant 
of God, the church laments the loss of an efficient and valu- 
able laborer in the vineyard of the Lord. In early life he 
gave himself to God and His Church. He was received on 
trial into the itinerancy, March 1819. Upon the lapse of the 
usual term of four years (during which he was laboriously em- 
ployed in winning souls), he graduated to elders’ orders. For 
thirteen years brother Dorsey stood forth, active and zealous 
in the cause of God; untiring in his assiduities for the salva- 
tion of his fellow-men. During a portion of the aforenamed 
period he was engaged as the able advocate of the temperance 
cause. 

The severity of our brother’s toils at length undermined a 

constitution originally vigorous, and brought on a complication 
of diseases, which compelled him reluctantly to take a super- 
annuated relation in the church. He lingered amid increasing 
debility, both of mind and body, until on Sabbath morning, 
June 3, 1838, at the house of the Rev. J. Wells, in the 
vicinity of Baltimore, he surrendered his spirit into the hand 
of hisGod. Released from the sorrows and labors of humanity, 
he has gone to join the redeemed in heaven, and to reap the 
fruit of his labors. 

We record among the excellences of our departed brother, 
that he was free and open in his character, amiable in his dis- 
position, and courageous for the truth. We doubt not his has 
been the privilege to receive the rich awards of Him who 
saith, “They that turn many to righteousness shall shine as 
the stars for ever and ever.” 
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4, James J. HOUSEWEART was born in the State of New 
Jersey, on the 15th day of August 1806. Soon after, his 
parents removed to Northumberland county, Pa., where the 
subject of this memoir embraced religion in the fifteenth year 
of his age. He immediately united himself to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and soon gave evidence that the Lord had 
called him to work in His vineyard. 

In August 1831, he received license as a local preacher, and 
in 1834 was received on trial by the Baltimore Annual Con- 
ference, and continued to travel until the year 1838, when he 
was ordained elder, and appointed to the Mattewoman Circuit. 
Here his health, which had been delicate, began more rapidly 
to decline, and he soon became totally disqualified for the 
arduous (yet to him delightful) duties of an itinerant minister. 
With the consent of the proper authorities of the church, and 
the counsel of his medical advisers, he relinquished his charge, 
and sought relief by retiring to a part of the country better 
adapted to his constitution. Here it was thought that by 
spending the winter in the South his health might be restored. 
With this view he repaired to Baltimore, for the purpose of 
embarking for Charleston, S. C.; but the ravages of disease 
were such as not only to forbid the undertaking, but to cut off 
all hope of recovery ; and he returned to the family of his old, 
and well-tried friend, Dr. James Owens, where with calmness 
and resignation he awaited the approach of the last enemy ; 
who soon came, but not to alarm, for he had lost his sting, and 
victory was proclaimed by our brother in the language of our 
venerable M’Kendree, “All is well! all is well! I feel that 
Christ is with me; I never had such happy feelings in all my 
life!” It surely was a happy and holy place where this good 
man met the summons to depart. Those who were best ac- 
quainted with the deceased are best satisfied that his end was 
peace. 

1840. 


Question. Who have died this year ? 


JamMrEs Paynter. The following is a brief sketch of his 
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life and labors, as drawn up by himself, and found among his 
papers at the time of his death; 


I was born on the first day of September, A. D. 1764, in Sussex county, 
near Lewistown, State of Delaware. I joined the Methodist Church in 
1787, in the before-mentioned county, being nearly three weeks under 
pungent conviction. The Lord blessed me with peace and joy in be- 
lieving. 

In 1792 I was employed by the Rev. Joseph Everett, presiding elder, to 
travel in Talbot circuit, Philadelphia Conference; in 1793 was admitted 
on trial, and appointed to Dorchester Circuit. The same year I was 
transferred to the Baltimore Conference, to travel Bath Cireuit; in 1794 
appointed to Northumberland Circuit; at the end of about six months was 
transferred to Tioga Circuit, Philadelphia Conference; in 1795, Wyoming 
and Chester Circuits. Not being at Conference this year, I was eligible 
to deacons’ orders, and was made deacon ‘elect; in 1796 was ordained 
deacon at the Conference, and appointed to Northampton Circuit. In 
1797 was transferred to the Baltimore Conference, and that year traveled 
Berkeley and Fairfax Circuits; in 1798 ordained elder, and traveled Green- 
field and Clarksburg Circuits; in 1799, Redstone Circuit; in 1800, Rock- 
ingham Circuit; in 1801, Pendleton Circuit; in 1802, Stafford Circuit; in 
1803 and 1804, Alleghany Circuit; in 1805, Wyoming Circuit; in 1806, 
Carlisle Circuit; in 1807, Harford Circuit; in 1808, Great Falls Circuit; 
in 1809, Severn Circuit; in 1810, Hagerstown and Berkeley Circuits; in 
1811, Randolph Circuit; in 1812, New River Circuit; in 1818, Rocking- 
ham Circuit; in 1814, Frederick and Chambersburg Circuits; in 1815, 
Great Falls Circuit; in 1816, Rockingham Circuit; in 1817, Prince 
George Circuit; in 1818, Botetourt Circuit; in 1819, Chambersburg 
‘Circuit; in 1820, Berkeley Circuit; in 1821, Great Falls Circuit; in 
1822, Monongahela District; in 18238, Montgomery Circuit; in 1824, 
Connellsville Circuit; in 1825, Westmoreland Circuit; in 1826, Baltimore 
city; in 1827, Jefferson Circuit; in 1828, Baltimore Circuit; in 1829, 
Fairfax Circuit; and in 1830 took a superannuated relation in the Balti- 
more Conference. 


From this period until his death, he found an agreeable 
home and congenial society at the residence of his much loved 
and most worthy brother, Benjamin Lyon, and his estimable 
and kind family, in Montgomery county, Md., near the. 
Goshen meeting-house. But still this truly apostolic minister 
and servant of Christ could not be idle; but exerting himself 
to the utmost of his remaining strength, he frequently un- 
dertook extensive journeys through the neighboring circuits 
and appointments of his junior brethren, and would preach 
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and labor with a zeal and energy worthy the emulation of all. 
Nor was even this the only service in which he exhibited a 
laudable zeal in the cause of his Master. The old Goshen 
meeting-house (sacred in the reminiscences of early Methodism 
in that part of Maryland), having greatly fallen into decay, 
brother Paynter charged himself with the labor of procuring 
and collecting the necessary subscriptions, and of superintend- 
ing, in conjunction with the building committee, the erection 
of a new and substantial brick church ; and pressed the matter 
with such untiring ardor, that he lived to see the new house 
completed, paid for, and nobly consecrated to God by the con- 
version of many precious souls. 

He died in great peace, at the house of brother Benjamin 
Lyon, March 2, 1840, aged seventy-six years, six months, and 
one day ; and lies interred, by his own request, in the rear of 
the pulpit of the new church, which stands as a monument of 
the zeal and energy of his character, and of the pious purposes 
of his saintly spirit. Asa preacher, he was always plain and 
practical ; yet such was his profound experience in the great 
and precious things of the Spirit of God, and so deeply and 
thoroughly was his mind imbued with the sacred truths of the 
divinely inspired word, that he was universally considered a 
most profitable preacher, especially to the believer in Christ, 
As aman, he was affable and kind, modest and unobtrusive, 
steadfast in his friendships, and highly amiable in his social 
intercourse. When we survey the vastness of the labors of 
this holy man through the lapse of thirty-eight successive years 
(the period of his more active ministerial life), and reflect upon 
that constancy of mind which sustained and buoyed him up 
amid the privations, hardships, and sufferings incident to such 
extensive travel in new, uncultivated, and thinly populated 
districts (and such were a great majority of his circuits when 
he first traveled them), was it not to be expected that such a 
man, and under such circumstances, should in his last hours 
be enabled to say, in holy triumph, “I am not afraid to die; I 
know in whom I have put my trust: my trust is in the blood 
and righteousness of Christ.” These are believed to be the 
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last words he ever uttered with sufficient distinctness to be un- 


derstood. 
“Servant of God, well done; 
Cease from thy loved employ: 
Thy work is done, thy race is run,— 
Enter thy Master’s joy.” 


1841. 
Question. Who have died this year? 


1. Netson REED. This aged and venerable servant of 
Jesus Christ is numbered with the dead. Full of years and 
honor, and cheered by the hope of a blissful immortality, he 
closed his career of protracted usefulness, in the eighty-ninth 
year of his age, on the 20th of October 1840, at his residence 
in the precincts of Baltimore city. 

Father Reed was born in Anne Arundel county, Maryland, 
on the 27th of November 1751. The period of his conversion 
to God is not distinctly ascertained. His name as an itinerant 
preacher first appears on the records of the church in 1779, 
though it appears from the best sources of information that he 
commenced his public ministry in the summer of 1775, 
Formidable were the difficulties with which he had to contend 
in the prosecution of his glorious work. Neither deterred by 
danger, nor intimidated by the threats of an infuriated mob, 
he pursued the “even tenor of his way,” testifying the gospel 
of the grace of God. After forty-five years of effective service 
he took a superannuated relation, and at the time of his de- 
cease was the oldest Methodist preacher in Europe or America, 
having for sixty-five years preached the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. During the long period of his ministry he never 
was the subject of an official charge. His reputation was per- 
fectly unblemished, no shade of suspicion ever having dark- 
ened its steady and sunlike splendor. In all the varied rela- 
tions which he sustained to the Church and the world, he 
evinced a firmness of purpose, an integrity of heart, and a fer- 
vency of zeal which beautifully illustrated the excellence of 
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the Christian character. He discharged with fidelity the 
duties connected with many of the most important and respon- 
sible stations in that department of the household of faith to 
which he was attached. The salutary influence which he ex- 
erted in society, and the high estimation in which he was de- 
servedly held, are not so much attributable to those extra- 
ordinary endowments of brilliant genius, which too often 
dazzle only to deceive, as to those more solid and substantial 
qualities of the heart which mark the man who is “ full of 
faith and of the Holy Ghost.” 

The consistency of his profession, the dignity of his deport- 
ment, and the depth of his piety, secured to him while living 
that good name which is more precious than ointment, and far 
above rubies, and which embalm his virtues, though now he 
be dead, in the affectionate remembrance of the discerning and 
the wise. His silent and unobtrusive course, so fruitful in 
lessons of piety, resembled not the mountain torrent that 
startles the ear with the noise of its babbling and attracts the 
eye with the gorgeousness of its spray. Even as the placid 
Jake that slumbers amid the hills and reflects from its clear 
bosom the brightness and the beauty of the summer sky ; so 
his calm and sanctified temper, unruffled by the provocations 
of insult, or the aspersions of calumny, demonstrated the 
power, the divinity, and the preservative influence of the reli- 
gion of the cross. In regard to all the elements which com- 
bine to form the character of an humble and an evangelical 
minister of the New Testament, he may safely be proposed as 
a model for universal imitation. 

Having maintained his integrity unimpaired throughout his 
long and eventful history, he experienced in his latest moments 
the blessed consolations of that religion which sweetens the 
sorrows of life, extracts the sting of death, and confounds the 
conquests of the grave. ‘ He held fast the beginning of his 
confidence firm until the. end.” His trust in his Redeemer 
gathered fresh strength amid the tottering decrepitude of in- 
creasing years, and the flame of his devotion to the cause of 
God grew only the more ardent and intense amid the snows 
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which, whitened the locks of age. When the “lip, pale, 
quivering, and the beamless eye,” denoted the approach of 
death, the last intelligible accents of his faltering tongue were, 
““My dependence is not on my own works, it is on the rock, 
Christ Jesus crucified” Having given this testimony to the 
power of divine grace, his peaceful spirit passed away to its 
heavenly inheritance. 


‘His soul to Him who gave it, rose; 
God led it to its long repose, 
Its glorious rest! 
And tho’ the patriarch’s sun has set, 
Its light shall linger round us yet, 
Bright, radiant, blest.” 


2, Isaac T. Srratren. Our worthy and beloved brother 
isno more. He died at the house of his father-in-law, John 
Smith, Williamsport, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, on the 
20th of April, 1840. He was born, September 4th, 1807, in 
Centre county, Pennsylvania, and converted to God, September 
Ist, 1829. In the spring of 1836 he was admitted as a pro- 
bationer into the Baltimore Annual Conference, and continued 
in the regular work until the spring of 1840, when, in conse- 
quence of the inroads of the pulmonary consumption, he re- 
ceived at the hands of the Conference a superannuated relation. 

Brother Stratten was a Christian of exemplary piety, and a 
preacher of respectable talents. He was tenderly loved by all 
amovg whom he labored, and was very successful in his 
ministerial toil. The closing scene of his life was one of 
great triumph and joy, and gave to the countless evidences 
already on record, additional testimony to the truth and 
power of religion. Among the last words which escaped his 
lips was the following victorious exclamation, “I have a 
bright and glorious hope of immortality beyond the grave.” 


1842. 
Question. Who have died this year ? 


1, SrePHEN G. RoszeEt, the son of Stephen and Sarah 
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Roszel, was born April 8th, 1770, in Loudoun county, Vir- 
ginia. When about sixteen years of age, he sought and ob- 
tained the peace of God, consequent upon the pardon of his 
sins. In the year 1789 he entered the itinerancy under the 
immediate direction of Bishop Asbury, although his name does 
not appear upon the Minutes until 1790. In this year his 
name appears among those remaining on trial, and in connec- 
tion with the Williamsburg Circuit. From this time, with 
the exception of twelve years spent in a located condition, until 
his death, a period of fifty-two years, he held an effective re- 
Jation as an itinerant preacher. He was a member of the first, 
and every succeeding delegated General Conference until his 
death, and bore no small part of the labor of spreading 
“Scriptural holiness” in the different Conferences with which 
he was connected, and in which he occupied many of the most 
responsible and important appointments. In February, 1841, 
he was appointed to the Hillsborough Circuit, Virginia. 
While in the official discharge of his duties upon this circuit, 
he was called to close his long and useful life. His death oc- 
curred in Leesburg, Virginia, May 14th, 1841, in the seventy- 
second year of his age. 

The closing hours of his life were calm and peaceful. On 
being questioned as to the constancy of his faith in the atone- 
ment of the Redeemer, he replied, that on that subject he had 
never even entertained the shadow of a doubt; and on being 
further asked-as to his experience, he observed, that he had 
been reviewing his whole life, during his illness, and that his 
conscience was unpolluted by a stain, Commending his partner 
to the goodness and mercy of God, without a fear he passed 
calmly and confidently, with the high and holy bearing of a 
Christian hero, to the final conflict ; and when the hour had 
arrived for his departure, (speech having failed, but reason still 
remaining,) on being interrogated by one of his sons, as to his. 
prospect of entering into rest, he raised his hand, gave the sign,, 
and passed to the bosom of his God. 

Long will Stephen G. Roszel be remembered as the firm andi 
unwavering friend of Methodism, the unflinching supporter 

18 
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of her doctrines and institutions. In the dark and troublous 
times connected with her rise and progress, he was ever ready, 
among the first to peril his all in her defence. When the faith 
of some failed, and the courage of others fainted, he was to be 
found promptly in the breach, shunning no labor, shrinking 
from no responsibility, in opposing every innovation which he 
deemed subversive of her prosperity. It pleased God to spare 
him to the Church until the clouds had passed away, and in 
death allowed him to lift up his eyes upon his beloved Zion, 
eminently successful in all her operations, clearly demonstrat- 
ing the truth of God, that “ there is no enchaniment against 
Jacob.’ When he first entered the itinerant field, there were 
but one hundred and ninety-six traveling preachers, and forty- 
three thousand two hundred and sixty-two members in the M. 
E. Church in the United States; when he ceased his labors,. 
she numbered eight hundred and fifty-two thousand nine 
hundred and eighteen members, and three thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-five traveling preachers; among the latter, 
two of his own sons, What has God wrought through the 
instrumentality of our deceased brother and his cotemporaries ! 

Asa man, brother Roszel possessed singular courage, forti- 
tude, constaney, and benevolence. As a preacher, he was bold 
and uncompromising in declaring the whole counsel of God ; 
blessed with a strong mind, a ready elocution, and great phy- 
sical power, he was well qualified to do the work of a Metho- 
dist traveling preacher. How faithfully and effectually he 
accomplished it, thousands yet live to attest. Jfor many years 
it had been his desire to hold no other relation than that of an 
effective man, and in this he was fully gratified, for he 


literally — 
“His labor with his life laid down, 
And ceased at onee to work and live.” 


2. JAMES BERKLEY was born in the county of Fairfax, 
State of Virginia, May 18, 1801. He was the subject of 
serious awakenings when only nine or ten years of age. 
While in attendance upon a camp-meeting near Centreville in 
the year 1821, these impressions were renewed and deepened. 
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In November of the same year he united himself to the Church, 
prior to receiving the assurance of his acceptance with God. 
In a few weeks after, (December) at a prayer meeting held in 
the house of Mr. Alexander Waugh, in Centreville, Va., his 
darkness was turned into day, by the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit, assuring him of pardon and adoption through the 
precious blood of Christ. 

During his residence with Mr, A. Lockwood, in Alexandria, 
D. C., his mind was impressed that it was his duty to preach 
the gospel. In 1826 he became a licensed exhorter and 
preacher ; was recommended to the Baltimore Conference, and 
received on trial in the spring of 1827, and appointed to. the 
Alleghany Circuit. In 1828 he traveled Staunton ; in 1829 
and 1830, Springfield; in 1831, he located. In 1832 he was 
readmitted, and traveled Lancaster for this and the ensuing 
year; in 1834 and 1835, Waynesburg Circuit; in 1836, 
Berkeley ; in 1837, Hillsborough; and again located in 1838. 
In 1840 he was readmitted, and appointed missionary to the 
colored people in Westmoreland, Va. In January, 1841, he 
ruptured a blood-vessel of the lungs. His health failing, he 
was returned as supernumerary, in February of that year, and 
appointed to Loudoun Circuit, which field of labor he never 
reached. 

He closed his life in great peace, in Alexandria, on the 23d 
of April, 1841. As a man, he was of a mild and amiable 
disposition—kind and courteous in his manner, Asa preacher, 
though not of brilliant talents, he was nevertheless acceptable 
and useful. 


3. JAMES Rixey, the subject of this memoir, the son of 
Cornelius and Abigail Riley, was born in the year 1784, in 
the county of Somerset, State of Pennsylvania. He became 
convinced: of his lost condition by nature and practice some 
time in the year 1804, and after seeking God with many tears 
and prayers for weeks, he was enabled to exercise that faith 
which justifies the ungodly, and obtained “a knowledge of 
salyation by the remission of sins.” He attached himself im- 
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mediately to the Methodist Episcopal Church ; and after being 
fully impressed with the conviction that a dispensation of the 
gospel was committed unto him, and that a woe awaited him if 
he preached not the gospel of God, being approved by his 
brethren, and licensed, he entered upon the work of the 
traveling ministry in the Baltimore Conference, in the year 
1807, and had assigned to him as his first field of labor, the 
West Wheeling Cireuit. From the time of his entrance into 
the Conference (with the exception of two years) he has stood 
upon the Minutes as an effective man until his death, which 
occurred in St. Mary’s county, State of Maryland. The 
messenger found him with his lamp trimmed and brightly 
burning, waiting with calm resignation the will of his unerring 
Lord ; and on the 28th of September, 1841, he was released 
from the toils and sorrows of earth, and permitted to enter 
upon the rest and joy of heaven. 

Asa man, Brother R. had high and honorable ‘feelings, and 
a clear and discriminating mind. As a preacher, he was 
always plain, forcible, and practical ; and although embarrassed 
by an impediment in his speech, le was frequently truly 
eloquent and effective, commending himself to the consciences 
of his hearers in the sight of God. He advanced no adven- 
turous positions, but “ holding fast the form of sound words,” 
he was an able minister of the New Testament. And now 
while the companions of his former labors raise upon earth the 
battle-shout, he is away with “ the Captain of our salvation,” 
wearing the conqueror’s crown, and, enjoying the victor’s 
reward, 


4, GEORGE G. CooKMAN was born in the year 1800, in the 
town of Kingston-upon-Hull, Yorkshire, England. His 
parents were respectable, and, being members of the Wesleyan 
connection, bestowed much attention on his general education, 
and carefully instructed him in correet moral and religious 
principles, He, however, during the youthful period of his 
life, sought happiness in vain from things on earth; but find- 
ing disappointment written upon every object, he was reduced 
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to serious reflection. At this crisis he lost a friend of his 
youth, whose sudden death greatly affected him, and for eight 
months he was melancholy and distressed. During this time 
he was often solicited by friends to meet in class, but declined. 
At length, however, he brought himself to the determination, 
and went and found benefit in attending. Nine months after 
joining the society he found the forgiveness of his sins, through 
faith in Jesus Christ, and experienced the blessing of that man 
to whom the Lord will not impute sin. 

In 1821 he visited this country on business for his father, 
and while here he received the impression that he ought to 
preach the gospel; but his determinations were not definitely 
formed until he returned to England. While on his voyage 
the vessel was overtaken by a storm, and when all appeared to 
be lost, then flashed across his mind the conviction that he 
must preacg the gospel, and that too in America. In the 
midst of these circumstances he solemnly pledged himself to 
the work of the ministry. On his return hence, the local 
preachers’ meeting, as if to confirm this call, gave him an invi- 
tation to preach, with which he complied. He was cordially 
received by the people, and from that period until he left his 
native country for the home of his adoption, he possessed their 
entire confidence and approbation. His proposed removal to 
America met with the opposition of friends, and especially that of 
his father, who used every means in his power to detain him. 
He established him in business, threw around him the fascina- 
tions of a home, and bestowed on him a settlement for life. 
Still the calls of God and his pledge in the storm disturbed his 
quiet, and he finally determined to relinquish every earthly 
advantage ; and his father at last said, “ You must go, George, 
for I see clearly that the Spirit calls, and I must yield.” He 
embarked for America on the 3d of March, 1825, and landed 
at Philadelphia on the 16th of May. He was received as a 
local preacher by the Rev. Jos. Lybrand, who was then pre- 
siding elder of that district, and attached himself to St. George’s 
Station. Having served as a local preacher until tne next 
Annual Conference, he was received as a traveling preacher in 


the Philadelphia Annual Conference. 
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He was first appointed to Kensington Station. During this 
year he returned to England to see his friends, and to fulfil a 
matrimonial engagemeut. He was, however, absent from his 
station but three months. His successive fields of labor in this 
Conference were Lancaster Circuit, New Brunswick Station, 
Talbot Circuit, St. George’s and Newark Stations. In 1833 
he was transferred to the Baltimore Conference, in which he 
filled the following appointments, being in each two years, 
that is to say, Baltimore city, Carlisle, and Wesley Chapel in 
Washington. During his last year in that city he was 
elected Chaplain to the United States Senate, to which office 
he was re-elected in the following winter. The last appoint- 
ment which he received from the Conference was Alexandria. 

Brother C. was among the best pulpit orators. His style 
was nervous and often elegant; and such was the power of 
his imagination, that he was seldom ata loss for images of 
beauty and apt illustrations. Being a man of intense feeling 
himself, he possessed the power of arousing the feelings of 
his audience. He was an able advocate of our benevolent 
institutions, and his assistance was eagerly sought at their 
annual celebrations. Brother C. has many seals to his ministry. 
The thrilling and affecting appeals he was wont to make to 
the judgment and feeling may no more vibrate upon the ears, 
or sink into the hearts of crowded assemblies ; but the remem- 
brance of them will call up recollections of the man who, 
under God, was made the instrument of the conversion of 
many souls. 

After an absence of fourteen years from his native country 
he determined to return, that he might receive the blessing 
of an aged father, and visit the grave of a sainted mother. 
A. few days before he left home he said in a conversation with 
his children, ‘‘ Now, boys, remember, if your father should 
sink in the ocean, his soul will go direct to the paradise of 
God, where you must all meet him.” On the 11th of March, 
1841, he embarked at New York in the steamship President, 
which has not been heard from to the present day. A  pro- 
found mystery hangs over the fated ship, and we bow in sub- 
mission to Him “whose ways are a great deep.” 
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5. JoHN Rice was born in Gosport, England. He became 
a subject of converting grace through the instrumentality of 
the Methodist ministry, in Bath, aided by the prayers and 
godly example of a pious mother, being at the time in the 
sixteenth year of his age. He was successfully engaged as a 
Sabbath School teacher for a time, then as an exhorter and 
local preacher; and in the year 1829 he was sent out as a 
teacher, or catechist, to one of the West India missions. He 
suffered shipwreck on the passage, escaping only with his life. 
The climate of the country not agreeing with his health, he 
soon returned to England, and was engaged fora time as a 
lecturer in the promotion of the cause of the Protestant re- 
form. 

In the year 1837 brother Rice came to the United States, 
and was received on trial in the New York Conference, and 
after spending nearly three years in the New York and New 
England Conferences, was transferred to the Baltimore Con- 
ference in 1840, and stationed in Baltimore city, where he 
remained until his death, which occurred near Baltimore city, 
on the 9th of September, 1841, in the thirty-seventh year of 
his age. 

As a preacher, brother Rice was eloquent, laborious and 
successful—and in labors abundant. It may be said of him, 
“The zeal of thy house hath eaten me up.” So fully was his 
heart in the blessed work to which God had called him, that 
while disease preyed upon his frame and fevered his brain, 
he spake not of earthly concernments, but his thoughts were 
on Christ, and heaven, and the worth of immortal souls, and 
his tongue employed in singing, prayer and exhortation, in- 
viting mourners to the altar of God. On the day preceding 
the day of his death, attempting to raise himself in bed, and 
looking heavenward, he said, “O, let me go home!” His 
friend preventing his rising up, he submitted and said, “ Well, 
I will go quietly and sweetly to-night,” and ere the morning 
dawned upon his sorrowing family, and friends, and his 
stricken flock, he had reached the pilgrim’s home in the skies, 
“the palace of angels and God.” Although brother Rice fell 
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in his prime, while his sun of life and usefulness was at its 
meridian, yet he lived long, for 


“That life is long, which answers 
Life’s great end.” 


1843. 
Question 12. Who have died this year ? 


Bisuor RosBerts. 


1. Ropert R. Roperts, senior Bishop of the Methodist 
Episeopal Church. He was the son of Robert and Mary 
Roberts; and was born in Frederick county, Maryland, August 
2,1778. At the age of fifteen or sixteen he was converted to 
God, and became a member of the M. KE. Church. He was 
then looked upon as a youth of great promise, and all believed 
that God intended him for the ministry. After much conflict 
of mind, he preached his first sermon about Christmas, 1201, and 
in the spring of 1802 he was received on trial in the Baltimore 
Conference, and appointed to labor on Carlisle Circuit ; 1803, 
Montgomery Cirenit; 1804, Frederick Cireuit; 1805, Chenango 
Cirevit; 1806, Erie Circuit; 1807, Pittsburg; 1808, West 
Wheeling; 1809, Baltimore; 1810, Fell’s Point; 1811, Alex- 
andria, D. C.; 1812, Georgetown, D. C.; 1813, Philadelphia ; 
1814, Philadelphia; 1815, he was appointed presiding elder of 
Schuylkill District, Philadelphia Conference. In 1816 he was 
elected one of the superintendents, and continued to bear the 
weighty responsibilities, and to discharge the onerous duties of 
this office till his death. Up to 1824 there was no provision in 
the Discipline for the support of a bishop’s family, and he, 
consequently, only received during eight years’ service in the 
episcopal office,two hundred dollars per year, and his traveling 
expenses. From 1820 to 1824, Bishop M’Kendree being in 
poor health, the whole weight of episcopal! labor fell upon him 
and Bishop George. There were then eleven Conferences, ex- 
tending from Maine to Mississippi. His labors, consequently, 
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in traveling and attending Conferences, were incalculably great. 
But amid all his privations and toils he never complained. 
He was a faithful, unflinching servant of the Church, who 
counted not his own life dear, so that he might finish his 
course with joy, and the ministry he had received of the Lord 
Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God. 

Bishop Roberts was a man of good natural parts, and he 
had accumulated a rich store of various knowledge. As a 
preacher, he was clear and forcible in the presentation of truth, 
and often truly eloquent. As a superintendent, he was dis- 
criminating, affable, kind, and conciliating ; and yet firm and 
decided. He visited the churches, and preached the gospel of 
Christ in all the States of the Union, and has left behind him 
much fruit of his abundant labors. He was able to attend to 
his great work until within a few weeks previous to his death. 
He departed this life at his residence in the State of Indiana, 
on the 26th of March, 1843. He died as he had lived, in the 
faith of Christ, with the certain hope of eternal life, and in 
love and peace with all mankind. Lis sanctified spirit has 
gone home to God, while the earthly tenement awaits in the 
grave the final resurrection of the just. He was eminently 
‘a good man and full of faith and of the Holy Ghost.” He 
has left a widow—for forty-five years the companion of his 
joys and sorrows—and a numerous train of spiritual children 
_ to mourn their loss, and to profit by his shining example. 


2. JoHN Gini Wart, the subject of this memoir, was born 
Feb. 25, 1778, and closed his useful life at Upperville, Va., 
Sept. 23, 1842. | 

Brother Watt embraced religion in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
year of his age, and at the age of twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
was appointed by the presiding elder, Rev. James Ward, to 
travel Alleghany Circuit. In 1807 he was received on trial 
by the Baltimore Annual Conference, and appointed to West 
Wheeling Circuit. The success which attended his ministra- 
tions in the various fields of labor assigned him, demonstrated 
that a dispensation of the gospel had been committed to him, 
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Although called in the early part of his ministry to encounter 
the trials incident in those days to the life and labors of Meth- 
odist preachers, he never hesitated nor faltered; and never, 
till disqualified by affliction, did he shrink from the prompt 
performance of the most arduous duties of an itinerant Meth- 
odist preacher. His health failing, it became necessary, in 
1829, to change his relation to the Conference ; and during the 
last twelve years of his life, his bodily sufferings were greater 
than generally fall to the lot of mortals. But such was the 
zeal which continued to glow in his bosom, that, upon even a 
partial suspension of suffering, the opportunity was embraced 
to labor for the good of souls. 

Though animated with a truly catholic spirit, brother Watt 
was unreservedly devoted to the interests of that branch of the 
Church of which he was a member, and often spoke of Meth- 
odism in a manner which indicated his entire confidence in its 
adaptation to spread Scriptural holiness throughout the world. 
As he hastened to the grave, death was a subject of frequent 
conversation; but so far from evincing any fear of it, one of 
his last expressions was, ‘‘ No fear of death here.” The nearer 
the termination of life approached, the more his joy in God 
abounded ; and for a few weeks immediately preceding his 
death he seemed unusually happy, and his last day on earth 
appeared to be the happiest of his life. He adopted as his 
own the language of the apostle, “ O death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory?” And, attesting with his last 
breath that from him all fear of death was gone, he met the 
last enemy as he desired, as a man, as a Christian, and as a 
Christian nainister. 


3. JoHN Ruopes. The subject of the following notice was 
born in Northampton county, Pa., Sept. 17, 1783. His 
ancestors were of the Society of Friends, and were associated 
with William Penn in settling Pennsylvania. When about 
twenty years of age he left the home of his parents, and_be- 
came a resident of Carlisle, where he became acquainted with, 
and interested in, the Methodists. In the year 1804 or 1805 
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he obtained “ peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
and subsequently attached himself to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Soon after his conversion he received the impression 
that he was called to the ministry, but long debated with his 
convictions whether he should go forth as a herald of the 
cross. He finally yielded to the impression that he was called 
of God to the work of theeministry, and was admitted into 
the Baltimore Conference, at its session held in George- 
town, D. C., March 1808. Immediately after his reception 
into the Baltimore Conference he was transferred to the Phila- 
delphia Conferenge, and appointed to Northumberland Circuit. 
In 1810 he was transferred to the Genesee Conference, and 
appointed to the Seneca Circuit. During the last war with 
Great Britain he labored in Upper Canada, zealously and fear- 
lessly doing the will of his Master; often exposed to great 
peril, and called to endure many and severe hardships in the 
discharge of his duties. 

After peace was proclaimed between the United States and 
England, he returned to the Baltimore Conference, in which 
he remained until his death. During the years of his ministry 
in this Conference he traveled in different parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia, boldly and conscientiously ex- 
ecuting the office of his ministry. In 1841, worn down with 
incessant labor, and greatly enfeebled, he took a superannuated 
relation, and retired to a small property in Milton, Pa., to 
spend the remainder of his days in the peace and quietness of 
retired life. -The disease which terminated his earthly history, 
and which seriously affected his mind, was chronic inflamma- 
tion of the brain. A-short time before his death he became 
perfectly rational ;—still felt. the consolations of religion,— 
and died in the triumphant hope of a glorious immortality, 
Jan. 13, 1848, in the sixtieth year of his age. 


4, JosEPH PARKER was born in Lancaster county, Pa., 
April 18, 1811, and died at Newport, Perry county, July 29, 
1842. Brother Parker returned home ill from Millerstown, 
where he had been attending a quarterly meeting, and at 
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which he was attacked with bilious remittent fever on the 23d 
of July. No serious apprehensions were entertained, however, 
as to the issue of his disease, until Thursday, the 28th. He 
then grew worse, and began to exhibit evident symptoms of 
apoplexy; and about three o’clock on Friday morning, the 
29th, he was seized with a paroxysm that terminated in death. 
A year or two previous to hiseconversion, brother Parker’s 
parents removed to Carlisle, Pa., where he experienced a 
change of heart, in the nineteenth year of his age. At the 
Baltimore Annual Conference, held at Winchester, Va., in 
1835, he was received on trial, and appointed to Shrewsbury 
Circuit. His ministrations in this, and every subsequent field 
of labor which he occupied, were acceptable and useful. The 
latter part of his life was marked with great success in his 
labors. For fifteen months immediately preceding his death 
he toiled in Bloomfield Circuit, in the midst of a constant 
revival ; during the progress of which a very large accession 
was made to the membership of the Church. 

The genuineness of the gracious change wrought in his soul 
at his conversion was manifested in the uniform purity of a 
consistent life. One who knew him well has said of him, 
“ Never did I witness more Christian perfection than was ex- 
hibited in the life of Mr. Parker.” Naturally diffident and 
distrustful of his own abilities; our deceased brother never 
attempted in his public ministrations either to “ soar or shine.” 
He seemed rather to regard himself as a plain man, sent of 
God to preach plain truth to plain people. But although his 
preaching was not generally decorated with all the graces of 
oratory,—although he was excelled by many in the brillianey 
of their pulpit performances,— yet, his sermons being deeply 
imbued with pure evangelical sentiment, and invested with a 
divine unction, he emphatically did the work of an evangelist, 
and made full proof of his ministry. But, alas! cut down in 
the vigor of manhood, our brother sleeps in death! Yet, 
while his body mingles its ashes with the ashes of the dead, 
his name and his virtues are embalmed in the hearts of the 
living; and on the minds of all who had the pleasure of an 
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acquaintance with him, he has left impressions of his moral 
worth, that the wasting hand of time will never obliterate. 


5. Atpert BaxeEr, the subject of the following memoir, 
was born in the city of Baltimore, September 15, 1820. From 
a child his mind was exercised on the subject of the Christian 
ministry. In January, 1835, he experienced the saving and 
regenerating power of religion, and thus obtained the first 
great qualification for the holy and momentous work upon 
which he subsequently entered. His opportunities, though of 
the most ordinary kind, by constant application, and by the 
efforts of a strong and commanding intellect, were successfully 
improved. He has left behind him remains, the monument 
of mind and genius in the progress of rapid development. 

In the spring of 1839 he was received on trial in the Balti- 
more Annual Conference, and appointed to the Bladensburg 
Circuit, where he labored with acceptance and_ usefulness. 
His second appointment was to St. Mary’s Circuit, where he 
was returned the second year. It was here his constitution, 
naturally delicate, received a shock, which rendered him sus- 
ceptible to subsequent disease. At the last Conference he was 
appointed to the Ebenezer Station, Washington city, as the 
junior preacher. He commenced his labors with great vigor, 
and pursued his studies with increased diligence; but he soon 
sunk in his work. In the early part of July he had a bilious 
attack, which, falling upon a constitution shattered by previous 
disease, almost brought him to the grave. During his conva- 
lescence he took a cold, which fell upon his lungs, and from 
which he never recovered. He lingered along until the 19th 
of October, when, with the last effort of expiring nature, he ex- 
claimed, “All is well;” and ceased almost at once to speak and 
live. hus ended the life of this promising,and interesting 
youth. He commenced his race early, ran it swiftly, and 
ended it triumphantly, in the twenty-second year of his age. 


6. GreorGE L. Brown, the subject of the following notice, 
was born in the city of Baltimore, January 1809,—wwas “ born 
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again” in Frederick city, Md., in the winter of 1830. He 
was received on trial in the Baltimore Annual Conference in 
1835. From the time he was admitted on trial, until the 
spring of 1841, when he was compelled for the want of health 
to take a supernumerary relation, he was a faithful, useful, 
and acceptable minister of “the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God.” Early in the Conference year of 1841, his health 
having improved, he re-entered the active service, by filling a 
vacancy which had occurred on the Lancaster Circuit. T'o 
this field of labor he was returned at the last Conference. 
Here his ministry was appreciated, and rendered a blessing to 
many. His talents as a preacher were useful,—his piety, as a 
Christian, deep,—his spirit truly amiable; and, as a man, 
greatly beloved in all the fields of his labors. But he has closed 
his work. He was called suddenly from labor to reward ; 
but, unexpectedly as was the call, he was ready for the sum- 
mons. Death, deprived of his sting, had no terrors. When 
informed he must die, he calmly replied, “The Lord will do 
what is right.” His illness, which was of but two weeks’ 
continuance, was borne with patience, and with entire submis- 
sion to the will of God. In this state of mind he left a world 
of sorrow for the spirit world of glory. His dying hour was 
a glorious hour ;—his dying hour brought glory to his God. 


1844. 
Question. Who have died this year ? 


1. Morris Howe, of whose. early history there is little 
known to us, was born in Philadelphia county, Pa., April, 
1790. At the request of Bishop Asbury he left the bounds 
of this Conference to supply the lack of service in the State 
of North Carolina, Having proceeded on his way as far as 
Petersburg, he was detained by sickness till the session of the 
Virginia Conference, which met in that place. At this Con- 
ference brother Howe received his first appointment to East 
New River Circuit, which then embraced a circumference of 
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five hundred miles in the low lands of North Carolina. In 
this section he traveled three years, sharing the toils and per- 
secutions incident to those times; but the Holy Spirit con- 
firmed the word by signs following, which demonstrated that 
his faith stood not in the wisdom of man, but in the power 
of God. From the General Conference in 1794 he was sent 
to the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and thence successively to 
Montgomery, Baltimore Circuit, Carlisle, Fairfax, Stafford, 
Loudon, Lancaster, Rockingham and Pendleton. In the last 
named his voice failed, and for a year and a half he was laid 
aside as a broken vessel. Recovering from this affliction, he 
was requested to fill a vacancy on Lyttleton Circuit. He was 
next sent to Trough Creek, then to Wyoming, and finally to 
Alleghany, where he failed in the latter part of the second 
year ; not, however, till three hundred and seventy persons 
had been gathered into the Church as the fruits of labors more 
abundant. 

A few years after, becoming unable to do effective service, 
brother Howe removed to Shelby county, Ohio; and here, 
though in feeble health, he remained useful in the Church, 
and zealous for God. On Christmas day, 1843, he visited a 
son in his immediate vicinity, and having spent the day in 
communion with his children, returned home in the 
evening, but spent the night in great pain, The next 
morning he was attacked suddeuly and violently with cramp 
colic. The symptoms of dissolution soon became alarming. 
On -being asked how he felt in view of the attack 
proving fatal, he replied, “Resigned!” This was among 
his last words. Thus armed with the panoply of God, 
this veteran soldier, with feet placed on the neck of his last 
enemy, calmly pillowed his head on the Captain of his salva- 
tion, and in,his seventy-fifth year sweetly fell asleep; to rise 
not “ till the heavens be no more.” 


2. Joun Koper, the subject of this notice, was born in 
Culpepper county, Va., on the 29th of August, 1768, and 
died in Fredericksburg, July 26th, 1843. “Through the 
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example and teachings of a pious mother, accompanied with 
the impressive and awakening influence of the Holy Spirit, 
at a very early period of his life he was led to see and feel 
the importance of religion, and induced to read his Bible 
with care, and to pray much in private. By thus improving 
the means of grace, he was preparing for that great moral 
change which took place in his heart, in the nineteenth year 
of his age, and on the eve of the 24th of December, 1787. 
Moved, as he believed he was, by the Spirit of God, to as- 
sume the holy functions of the Christian ministry, in 1789, 
and the twenty-first year of his age, he entered upon the 
discharge of the difficult duties of an itinerating Methodist 
preacher, and soon after volunteered to be the pioneer to the 
Northwestern Territory. 

Though possessed of a coustitution naturally of more than 
ordinary strength, the privations and toil, with the necessary 
exposure of a Methodist missionary at that early period in 
the history of our country and church, gave to his constitu- 
tion a shock from which it never recovered. Endowed with 
preaching abilities above mediocrity, and a zeal worthy his 
vocation, for eighteen years he labored with great success in 
the itinerant field, and many souls were born to God through 
his instrumentality. In 1809, being completely prostrated 
by disease, he was induced to locate, and soon after married 
and settled himself in the neighborhood in which he was 
born, In 1836 the Baltimore Annual Conference, unsought 
by himself, placed his name on the list of its superannuated 
ministers, ond of meeting with the redeemed of the Lord 
to worship the Most High, as age grew upon him, and _ his 
ability to transport himself to the distant circuit appoint- 
ments declined, he sought for a residence in a place where he 
could assemble with the people of God and be useful. The 
highly favored spot of his selection was Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. The saint-like spirit, the Christian conversation, 
the dignified and ministerial bearing, and the untiring la- 
bors, in preaching, exhorting, praying, visiting the sick and 
imprisoned, of John Kobler, have done more, under God, to 
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give permanency to Methodism in Fredericksburg than any 
other instrumentality ever employed. 

The church in this place being poor, and the house in which 
they worshipped ineligibly situated, and their prospect of 
success consequently small, in humble dependence upon AI- 
mighty God, they determined to make an effort to build. 
When the measure was resolved on, brother Kobler was one 
of the most liberal subscribers, and feeling deeply interested 
in the success of the enterprise, though in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age, went on an excursion, appealing to the 
churches of the West, the field of his early toil. The result 
of his labor in this matter was the bringing of more than 
one thousand dollars into the hands of the building com- 
mittee, the greater part of which he obtained by personal 
application, in sums of one dollar and under. For the com- 
pletion and dedication of this house to the worship of God, 
he seemed to wait like old Simeon. When the day arrived, 
and the Lord was invoked to take possession of the newly 
erected temple—while all the lovers of Methodism were 
joyful, this patriarch was transported—the great object for 
which he had labored and prayed was accomplished, and he 
was ready to say, ‘ Now, Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” But the 
Lord lengthened out his days to see in tnis new temple one 
of the most interesting revivals with which the church in 
Fredericksburg has ever been visited. Hardly had the work 
of God abated, before disease laid its destroying hand upon 
him. While upon his bed of affliction he was perfectly 
happy—his countenance always wore a smile that seemed 
heavenly. Without murmuring or complaining, and with 
lamb-like patience, he suffered his Master’s will. The fol- 
lowing are some of the remarks he made during his afflic- 
tion: “Living or dying, so God is glorified, and I, a poor 
sinner, saved, is all I want.” Calling on his friends to en- 
‘gage in prayer, he was asked, “Is there anything special for 
which you wish us to pray?” “Pray,” said he, “ for the 
church, that God would pour out His Spirit abundantly upon 

19 
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it, and take it into close keeping with Himself.” And again, 
“T have dug deep, and brought all the evidence to bear, and 
I find I have a strong confidence which nothing can shake ; 
but all is through our Lord Jesus Christ.” “ Brother, I 
wish it to be known that the principles I have believed, and 
taught, and practised in life, I hold in death, and I find that 
they sustain me.” “IT have tried all my life to make my 
ministry and life consistent.” About half an hour before he 
expired he was asked, “Is Jesus precious?” “O. yes,” said 
he, “‘ very precious, very precious!” and then added, “Come, 
Lord Jesus; come, Lord Jesus, in power; come quickly !” 
and then, in a few minutes, breathed his last, in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age. 


3. Topras Rivey, the subject of this memoir, was born in 
Westmoreland county, Penn., in the year 1789, and termi- 
nated his earthly existence in Cumberland, Md., on the 19th 
of April, 1848, aged fifty-five years. He was favored with 
pious parents, and received an early religious training, 
through which he was impressed with the inestimable value 
of true piety, and was led to seek, and found God as his per- 
sonal Saviour, in the fourteenth year of his age. Mercifully 
called from darkness to light, by the use of the means of grace, 
he grew in the knowledge and love of his Lord and Master, 
and finally resolved on devoting himself to the work of the 
Christian ministry, and connected himself with the Baltimore 
Annual Conference in 1810. 

Brother Riley possessed an intellect above the ordinary 
grade, and was a sound theologian. His preaching was 
powerful, and often eloquent; and many souls were given as 
seals to his ministry. Jor several years previous to his de- 
cease he had been a man of great affliction, but still continued 
to toil in the itinerant ranks. At the last session of the 
Baltimore Conference he asked for and obtained a superan- 
nuated relation, In his letter making this request he says, 
“Much more than one-half of my whole earthly life has 
been spent in the labors, enjoyments, sufferings and privations 
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of the itinerant ministry. The usages, privileges, and labors 
of the Conference have grown with my growth, and strength- 
ened with my strength, and are woven most intimately with 
all my feelings and habits—even the very toil of an itinerant 
minister has become pleasant to me—for to preach the un- 
searchable riches of Jesus Christ to a lost and ruined world 
is more delightful and satisfactory to my feelings than the 
possession of the world’s most grand and glorious emolu- 
ments.” In the communication from which the above extract 
is taken, he states his purpose, should the Lord spare him, 
and his health be restored, to enter the effective ranks again 
after the lapse of twelve months; but his hopes were doomed 
to disappointment. The combination of diseases which preyed 
upon his manly form became more inveterate, and complete 
prostration ensued. While upon his bed of affliction the 
enemy thrust sore at him; but the truths which in health he 
had preached te others, and the great atonement which he had 
held out to men, formed for bim an impenetrable shield, and 
enabled him with much comfort and great triumph to meet 
the final hour, bid farewell to earth’s sorrows, and go to in- 
herit the rest prepared for the people of God. 


“Soldier of Christ, well done.” 


4, ZACHARIAH JORDAN, the subject of the following 
memoir, was born in Baltimore county, Md., on the 19th of 
January 1796. In his early life he had the advantage ot 
religious instruction and the godly example of Christian 
parents. In the twenty-seventh year of his age, through the 
instrumentality of the late Rev. Andrew Hemphill, he was 
awakened to a sense of his lost condition, and the absolute 
necessity of a change of heart by spiritual regeneration. After 
a severe struggle of several hours in the Wesley Chapel on 
Baltimore Circuit, his soul was brought into spiritual light 
and life, to rejoice in the pardoning love of God. From this 
memorable period he gave evidence of the divine work which 
had been wrought in his heart. He was emphatically a man 
of prayer, and ready for every good word and work. He was 
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useful as a class-leader and an exhorter in the church, and: 
filled these offices until he entered upon the labors and duties 
of an itinerant minister. He was received into the Baltimore 
Annual Conference in the spring of 1829, and continued his 
labors until arrested by disease in the benezer station, 
Washington city, D,C. Asa man, he was diffident in his man- 
ners; as a minister, plain in his preaching ; and as a Christian, 
prudent in his intercourse, and remarkably exemplary in his 
life. In the early part of September he was taken with dys- 
entery, when his public labor ceased. 

From the commencement of his sickness to its termination 
his sufferings were great, but were borne with the patience 
and the resignation .of the Christian believer. In the first 
part of his affliction he seemed to be oppressed with gloomy 
apprehensions; but grace was proportioned to his day. By 
faith in the divinely-appointed atonement, he not only 
struggled into the blessedness of Christian confidenee, but 
waited patiently for the coming of his Lord. The Sabbath 
before his death he remarked to a friend, “This day I hope 
my soul will be at rest.” For ten days before his death he 
seemed as if he wished to die, but he was resigned to the 
divine will. At last, exhausted nature yielded to the claims 
of death, and his sufferings ended in the departure of his 
spirit to God who gave it, on the 3d of October, 1843. 


5. Joun V. Ricpon was born in Georgetown, D. C., May 
21, 1810. When very young he was taken to live with 
his grandparents in Fredericktown, Md., where he embraced 
religion in March 1826, in the sixteenth year of his age. 
About two years after his conversion, he felt impressed that it 
was the will of God that he should become a preacher of the 
gospel; and after struggling with such exercises of mind for 
about one year, the Lord, in answer to prayer, so satisfactorily 
indicated his will in the case, as to leave no doubt on his 
mind that a dispensation of the gospel was committed to him. 
With the exception of one month in filling a vacaney on 
Frederick Circuit, the commencement of his itinerant career 
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may be dated from the 21st of August, 1829, at which time 
he was employed by the presiding elder of Carlisle district as 
an assistant preacher on Great Falls Circuit. In March 1830, 
he was admitted on trial by the Baltimore Annual Conference, 
and appointed to Bedford Circuit. In this, and other fields of 
labor assigned him, his ministrations evinced endowments of 
no ordinary character, which, in their maturer development, 
distinguished him as a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, 

. Asa man, brother Rigdon possessed those qualities which 
are strikingly ornamental to the human character. To those 
who were not intimate with him, bis bearing sometimes had 
the appearance of austerity and a want of social feeling; but 
to those who were familiar with him, he proved himself to be 
the social, accessible, meek, and warm-hearted friend. In the 
relation of husband and father he is said to have been pecu- 
liarly exemplary, the Christian temper manifesting itself in all 
his domestic duties. Contemplated asa Christian, his piety 
was deep and consistent. Such was his fervor of spirit, and 
the strength of his faith, that he has been heard to say that 
he never left his closet devotions without receiving, in a 
greater or less degree, an answer to his prayers. Such being 
the healthful state of his religious experience, we are not sur- 
prised at the tranquility and triumph with which he met his 
last foe. It is true he had a conflict: the parting with wife 
and children, the relinquishment of his loved employ, con- 
nected with the efforts of the tempter to break the grasp of his 
faith, converted his heart for a season into a battle-ground with 
nature and with the powers of darkness ; but being strength- 
ened in that hour of trial, all-conquering faith rose to the 
decisive struggle—the doubt-dispelling light of the Holy 
Ghost was given; and referring to the evidence of his accept- 
ance with God, he exclaimed to a friend, a little before he died, 
“ve got it—I’ve got it!” 

Brother Rigdon’s talents as a minister were confessedly of a 
superior order. In this respect it is believed he had few 
superiors: an enlightened theologian, and well-informed in 
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ecclesiastical history and in general science, few appeared to 
better advantage in the pulpit than he. The health of our 
departed brother had been rather delicate for several years 
previous to his death. During the fall of 1843, his disease, 
which was a chronic affection of the throat, assumed a form 
that rendered the performance of his duties as a minister so 
difficult and painful, as to compel him, on the 31st of De- 
cember, to relinquish them altogether. From this time until 
his death he lingered without suffering much pain, and with 
profound submission to the divine will, till, on the 3ist of 
January, 1844, exhausted nature sinking beneath the power 
of disease, he sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. 


1845. 
Question. Who have died this year? 


NATHANIEL B. MILs, an aged and venerable servant of 
‘God, departed this lire, in the confident hope of a blissful im- 
mortality, at the house of Mr. George Cassell, in Carroll 
county, State of Maryland, on the 20th of February, 1845, at 
the close of the seventy-ninth year of his age, and the fifty- 
eighth of his ministry. The only information in relation to 
his early life, conversion, and call to the ministry, to which 
access was had, was derived from a brief statement furnished 
by himself, a short time before his death, from which we col- 
lect the following facts : 

He was born in Newcastle county, State of Delaware, on the 
23d of February, 1766. Up to the fifteenth year of his age 
he indulged, as he himself admits, in the usual follies and 
vices of youth; not, however, without serious and frequent 
reproaches of conscience. At this early age, when just emerg- 
jing from childhood, he was brought, chiefly through the in- 
strumentality of Methodism, to the discovery of his lost con- 
dition as a sinner, and his need of salvation through the merits 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. He was not “ disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision,” but promptly, and with full purpose of heart, 
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entered upon the important work of securing, through faith, ° 
an interest in the atonement of Christ. Or, to use his own 
language, he “became an habitually serious seeker of salva- 
tion.” It was not, however, until two years subsequent to this 
remarkable event in his early history, that in the seventeenth 
year of his age, he found, what he had thus so long and as- 
siduously sought, “ redemption in the blood of Christ, even the 
forgiveness of sins.” “ Not long after,” as he informs us, “ by 
> which, however, he does not name, 
“T was convinced of inbred sin,” and induced to seek entire 
sanctification through the blood of Christ. “ Which,” to use 
his own language, “T trust I found, in some degree at least, 
about the twentieth year of my age.” “Soon after my con- 
version,” he continues, “I felt desires to warn my fellow-men 
to flee the wrath to come; which I did first in my own neigh- 
borhood, and then at a distance, as Providence opened the 
way.” After much prayer for divine direction, and careful 
self-examination, that he might not be deceived in a matter of 
so much importance to himself and others, he offered himself, 
and was received on probation in the Baltimore Conference, in 
the spring of 1787. 

His first circuit was Trenton, in New Jersey, and his first 
colleague the Rev. E. Cooper, whom he justly styles, “chat 
eminent minister of Jesus Christ,” and who, he adds, “was a 
father to me.” In 1778 he traveled Salem Circuit, West 
Jersey; in 1789, Newburg Circuit, State of New York ; 1790, 
Hartford, Connecticut; 1791, Fairfield, in the same State ; 
1792, Dorchester, Eastern Shore of Maryland ; 1793, Caroline ; 
1794, Lancaster, Virginia; 1795, Federal, Georgetown, and 
Annapolis; 1798, Alleghany and Winchester ; 1797 and 1798, 
Ohio; 1799, Prince George’s ; 1800, Pittsburg and Redstone ; 
1801, Huntingdon; 1802, Muskingum and Clarksburg ; 1803, 
Alleghany ; 1804, Baltimore; 1805, Monroe; 1806, Erie; 
1807, Pendleton; 1808, Prince George’s; 1809, Lancaster ; 
1810, Harford and Carlisle; 1811, Greenbriar and Great 
Falls; 1812, Redstone; 1813, Littleton ; 1814, Chambersburg 
and Frederick ; 1815, Lancaster; 1816, Berkeley ; 1817, New 


a singular circumstance,’ 
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River; 1818, Harrison; 1819, Greenfield; 1820, Mononga- 
hela and Randolph; 1821, Harford; 1822, Juniata and 
Auchwick ; and in 1823, Lycoming. At-the Conference of 
1824 he took a superannuated relation; but, not being sat- 
isfied with it, he, at the following Conference, assumed an effec- 
tive relation, and was appointed to the South Branch; in 
1826, to Hancock ; 1827, Berkeley ; 1828, Bedford; and in 
1829 a supernumerary relation was given him, and he was 
appointed to Rockingham ; in 1830, Great Falls; 1831, Lou- 
doun and Fairfax; 1832, Baltimore Circuit ; 1833, Liberty ; 
and in 1834, Frederick. At the Conference of 1835 he was 
again placed on the superannuated list, in which relation he 
remained to his death. He, however, continued to labor, with 
untiring constancy, as he had strength and opportunity ; and 
the last public act of his protracted ministry was performed on 
the last Sebbath of his life. On the morning of that day he 
preached his last sermon, from Judges v. 31: ‘So let all Thine 
enemies be scattered, O Lord; but let them that love him be 
as the sun when he goeth forth in his might.” 

On the following Thursday morning, the day on which he 
closed together his labors and his sufferings, he led the devo- 
tions of his family ; so that, in his case, the pious wish of the 
venerable Wesley seemed to be fully realized :— 


“O that without a ling’ring groan 
I may the welcome word receive; 
My body with my charge lay down, 
And cease at once to work and live.” 


Without a “struggle or a groan” he made his triumphant exit 
to the paradise and presence of his God, and literally ceased at 
once “to work and live.” His remains were interred in the 
family burying-ground of brother Cassell, at whose house he 
died. The solemn occasion was improved by a funeral ser- 
mon, preached by the Rey. Robert 8. Vinton, of the Baltimore 
Conference. 

Father Mills was a holy man of God. And though we are 
not permitted to claim for him entire exemption from the or- 
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dinary infirmities and weaknesses inseparable from humanity, 
we are at least warranted in saying that these infirmities are 
seldom found associated with greater purity of purpose and 
innoceney of life. He was also a sound, good, and practical 
preacher, of the primitive school of Methodist ministers. He 
was, indeed, one of the last of that highly interesting class of 
men to whom, under God, the Church and the world are so 
deeply indebted. His death may, to some extent, be regarded 
as the severance of the last link—so far, at least, as the min- 
istry of this Conference is concerned—by which the past and 
the present have heretofore been united. ‘ Mark the perfect 
man, and behold the upright; for the end of that man is 
peace.” 


1846. 
Question. Who have died this year ? 


1. Wiii1aAM RYLAND was born in Ireland, as is supposed, 
about the year 1770, and emigrated to the United States when 
eighteen years of age, being at the time a member of the 
Methodist Society, but in the character of a seeker of religion. 
He first settled in Harford county, Md., where he united with 
the M. E. Church, and soon after obtained the pearl of great 
price, the knowledge of salvation through faith alone in the 
all-atoning blood. Some few years after this he came to the 
city of Baltimore, and engaged in business until the spring of 
1802, when, being strongly recommended by the Church, he 
was admitted on trial in the Baltimore Annual Conference, 
and continued a member of the itinerant body until his death. 
He departed this life on the 19th of January 1846, aged 
seventy-six years; and thus has fallen in our midst another 
among the most eminent, deeply devoted, and pious ministers 
of the Church of God. But, to God’s glory be it spoken, he 
was permitted to die as he had long lived, full of faith, full of 
goed works, full of love to God and man, and ripe for his 
eternal rest. 

Twenty-seven years he was an efficient and active laborer 
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in the itinerant ranks; the balance of his time on the superan- 
nuated list, yet he acted as a chaplain in the U. S. Navy, and 
was stationed at the Marine Barracks, Washington Navy 
Yard. Few men among us perhaps ever preserved greater 
consistency and uniformity of character throughout life. 
Brother Ryland never had but one religious creed, but one set 
of ecclesiastical opinions, but one great and absorbing object 
in view — to fulfil the ministry which he had received of the 
Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God; and 
this he pursued with all his heart. The doctrine of total de- 
pravity, the atonement, justification by faith, spiritual regen- 
eration, the direct witness of the Spirit, sanctification or holi- 
ness of heart and life, were his chosen, his favorite, his con- 
stant themes; and few men ever knew better how to unfold 
and present them perspicuously to the view of his hearers, or 
could enforce them with.a more ardent and impassioned zeal, 
and at the same time with a more dignified and appropriate 
solemnity and earnestness of manner. He was truly a good 
minister of the word of life, and very successful in winning 
souls to Christ. Revivals almost uniformly followed his 
faithful preaching, and doubtless hundreds now in heaven 
hail him with rapturous joy, while multitudes still remain in 
the Church to cherish with veneration and love the memory 
of their father in Christ. 

His last moments were peaceful and calm as when an infant 
slumbers. A few days before his death an intimate friend 
and brother minister roused him from a deep slumber, which 
seemed to betoken the near approach of death, and said to 
him, “ Brother Ryland, are you aware that you are near your 
eternal rest? or fifty years you have been walking by faith, 
earnestly contending for the ‘prize. Do you know that you 
are just about entering in, and that you will soon be with Jesus 
in heaven?” An unwonted brightness now glistened in his 
sunken eye, and a joyous smile came suddenly over his pallid 
countenance, while he said, with great energy of manner, “ Yes, 
I know it.” It was then said to him, “Trust thou in the Lord, 
for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength.” He again 
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responded, with equal energy, “I can trust in none other.” 
These are the last words he ever uttered upon earth. ‘ Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright; for the end of that 
man is peace.” 


2. JosEPH FRYE was born in Winchester, Frederick county, 
Va., in the year 1786. His parents were members of the 
Lutheran Church, and carefully taught him, at an early age, 
the elements of Christian morality. He, however, remained a 
stranger to experimental religion, until, through the instru- 
mentality of the first Methodist preachers who labored in his 
native town, he was brought to a saving knowledge of the 
truth. He soon began to exercise his gifts as an exhorter, and 
in the year 1809 entered the Baltimore Conference as a travel- 
ing preacher. After having traveled extensively, and labored 
with great success, in the thirteenth year of his ministry he 
was seized with a violent malady, from which, contrary to his 
own expectations and that of his friends, after great and pro- 
tracted suffering, he was almost miraculously restored. Dur- 
ing its lingering tortures, his confidence in God was unshaken, 
and his prospect for glory without a cloud. The following 
year he entered, to use his own language, upon “a new edition 
of his life,” and continued to fill the duties of his holy calling 
with singular efficiency, until the year 1836, when declining 
health compelled him to retire from the more active labors of 
the itinerancy, which he never again resumed. Such was the 
nature of his affliction in the last two or three years of his life, 
that to some extent the mental as well as the physical man 
became its victim. He, however, was mercifully sustained 
under accumulated infirmities and wasting disease, by the con- 
‘solations of that gospel which in former days he had so faith- 
fully preached to others, and quietly entered his rest, in the 
city of Baltimore, May 1845, in the sixtieth year of his age 
and the thirty-seventh of his ministry. 

Joseph Frye was a man of fine common sense, and sound 
preaching abilities. His pulpit efforts were marked with a 
simplicity, suavity, and earnestness, which “commended him 
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to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.” If the adorn- 
ments of learning and the glory of genius cannot be ascribed 
to him, the more excellent acquirements of piety, and talent 
for usefulness, were his in an eminent degree. It may truly 
be said of him that he wrote his own epitaph, not indeed upon 
marble, but in the affectionate remembrance of hundreds, who 
still live to acknowledge him as the instrument under God of 
their salvation. 


3. JOHN BAL was born in Fairfax county, Virginia, Sep- 
tember Ist, 1812. At the time of his birth his parents were not 
in the enjoyment of religion, but embraced it soon after ; con- 
sequently, brother Ball was favored with religious instruction 
from childhood. At the age of fifteen, while attending a 
camp-meeting in his own neighborhood, the Spirit of God 
enlightened his mind, and convinced him of the necessity of a 
change of heart. He immediately united with the Methodist 
- Episcopal Church, as a seeker, in which relation he continued 
until the twentieth year of hisage. At this period he attended 
another camp-meeting in the same vicinity, where his convic- 
tions returned with increased pungency, his sins became a load 
too intolerable to be borne, and he earnestly sought redemp- 
tion in the blood of atonement, and found peace in believing 
on the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Soon after his conversion to God, he felt constrained to warn 
sinners to flee from the wrath which is to come. In the spring 
of 1837 he was recommended to the Baltimore Annual Con- 
ference as a suitable person to be admitted on trial in the 
traveling connection, and was appointed to Lewistown Circuit. 
In 1838 he was returned to the same field of labor. In 1839 
to Huntingdon Circuit; 1840 and 1841 to Sunbury; 1842 
and 1843 to Danville; 1844 to Bellefonte, and 1845 to 
West Harford, Md. On this circuit brother Ball completed 
the work his Master had assigned him; and died in great 
peace, on the 15th of February, 1846, in the thirty-fourth year 
of his age, and ninth of his ministry, leaving an affectionate 
wife with one child, and numerous friends to mourn their loss. 
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Brother Ball was a young man of great promise to the 
Church of God, being strong in body and mind, and _ possess- 
ing a good share of general and theological knowledge, he was 
well qualified for extensive usefulness. He was, however, cut 
down in the vigor of life by an attack of bilious pleurisy, 
which was no doubt the result of exposure in prosecuting the 
arduous duties of his holy calling. He bore his affliction with 
unusual patience ; and when interrogated in regard to his suf- 
ferings, which were very severe, always responded that he suf- 
fered not a pang too. much ; his mind was serene and tranquil, 
his sky without a cloud, and his trust in Christ unwavering. 
He left the world in holy triumph, exclaiming, “ Glory, glory, 


glory!” 


4, CHARLES EDEN Brown was born in Alexandria, D. C., 
in the year 1815. He was converted to God, and joined the 
Church while yet a boy, in the city of Baltimore. His excellent 
class-leader watched over and guided his inexperienced youth ; 
an affectionate mother also wielded a most excellent influence 
in forming his character for religion. To the foregoing influ- 
ences he failed not, in after years, to impute, under the bless- 
ing of God, much of his subsequent decision and devotedness. 

Under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, brother Brown took 
upon him the office of the ministry ; and commenced an itine- 
rant life of labor, March 1837, in the twenty-first year of 
his age. During the nine years of his ministry, he labored 
within the bounds of Sunbury, Lancaster, Westmoreland, 
Rockingham, Westmoreland again, Warrenton, to which he 
was reappointed, and Fairfax Circuits. His last appointment 
was as Home Missionary in the city of Washington, This to 
him was a field of labor wholly new; and sensible of its im- 
portance, he was oppressed with the feeling of ministerial re- 
‘sponsibility. Large unoccupied portions of the city were to 
be provided for, the ignorant and vicious to be sought after and 
furnished with the word of life. His elasticity of spirit, how- 
ever, sustained him; and his zeal urged him to severe exer- 
tion. In the market places, on the commons, and by the 
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wayside, he faithfully dispensed the bread of life, an extensive 
interest was speedily awakened, new congregations were 
gotten up at different points, some were converted, and an 
opening prospect of success gratified the vision of the Mis- 
sionary. But labors so severe, added to frequent exposures, 
were more than a frame naturally fragile could endure. On 
Saturday night, the 12th of July, he retired to his bed as 
usual, but was awakened during the night by a sudden and 
violent attack of illness. No medical treatment availed to 
arrest its progress. ‘To his physicians and attendants he more 
than once stated his strong impression that this illness was 
unto death. Grace was vouchsafed to him in measure suffi- 
cient for the last conflict. Throughout, his expressions were 
fraught with strong confidence in God, and abounding in 
lively hopes of eternal happiness. Almost before his friends 
were admonished of any serious danger, he had sunk in the 
embrace of death. One of the last sentences that ever fell 
from his lips was the noble language of the great Apostle, 
“Yo die is gain.” Thus has fallen, in the prime of his days, 
an active, efficient, and devoted laborer in the vineyard of his 
Master. Heaven has already meted out to him the reward of 
those who “turn many to righteousness.” 


5. Joun W. Cronin “ was a man full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost.” In Harford, Md., the county of his nativity, 
at an early age, he was brought into captivity to the obedience 
of Christ. Being deemed worthy by the great Head of 
the Church, he was put into the ministry of reconciliation. 

Brother Cronin was admitted on trial in the Baltimore Con- 
ference in 1837, and having, in regular order, passed to full 
connection therein, he labored with zeal, acceptance, and suc- 
cess. Immediately after the adjournment of Conference at its 
last session, brother Cronin was attacked with hemorrhage | 
from the lungs. After some months, having but partially 
recovered from this attack, he entered on his work in Staunton 
Station, His appointment was a bright day in the history of 
our Church in that place. Though able to preach but once a 
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Sabbath, he took possession of the hearts of the whole com- 
munity. His public administrations were like the dew of 
heaven on the mown grass, and in the demonstration of the 
Spirit. The fire from on high seemed to have kindled, and 
was ready to burst in flame on the whole community, when 
brother Cronin was seized with the prevailing typhus fever of 
that section ; and even from this he had measurably recovered, 
but suddenly the function of life was suspended, and heaven 
broke upon his vision. 

Rarely indeed have the triumphs of grace been more signal 
than in the last hours of this minister of God. Ata certain 
juncture in the rapid progress of disease, his eyesight suddenly 
failing, “ How dark it is!” said he; “light a candle.” “The 
> said his wife. “Light two,” said he. 
“You are near your home, brother Cronin,” said a friend. 
“ Heaven is very near,” said he; “I shall soon be in glory.” 
His family and friends were then called, and of each person 
he took an affectionate leave, making an appointment to meet 
them in heaven. Having commended all to God, he broke 
out in rapturous strains, “ Glory! Hallelujah! Hallelujah!” 
His full strength was given to these expressions, till exhausted 
nature gave them utterance in the softest whisper, and when 
the faint whisper died, the form of the words was still expressed 
by the motion of the lips. Then summoning all his remain- 
ing strength, in remembrance of a signal long before announced 


candle is burning,’ 


to his wife, he raised his right hand and waved it in token of 
victory, till it fell motionless on his peaceful breast. The 
chariot had come! he took his seat, and returned to God, 
October 3, 1845, in the thirty-second year of his age, and the 
ninth of his ministry. 


6. GERARD MorGan was born June 8, 1784, and departed 
this life March 17, 1846, in the sixty-second year of his age. 
He was a native of Baltimore county, Maryland, of respectable 
parentage; and threugh the careful instruction of a pious 
mother, was brought in early life to the knowledge of God. 
In the seventeenth year of his age he was soundly converted, 
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and obtained the knowledge of the forgiveness of sins, and 
attached himself to the M. E. Church, and was active and 
useful in his neighborhood, as a youth of much promise. In 
the spring of 1806 he was admitted on trial in the Baltimore 
Conference, and appointed to Berkeley Circuit, Va.; and from 
thenceforth until death, with great zeal, constancy, and fidelity, 
continued to preach the word with ability, and in the demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power, to the abundant edification 
of believers, and the awakening and conversion to God of 
many hundreds of precious souls, many of whom still remain 
to call him blessed, and doubtless multitudes more are now 
with him in heaven. 

He was a man of great purity of manner and of life: 
through forty years of effective ministerial labor the slightest 
imputation of evil never rested upon his name. Asa preacher, 
although his talents might not be said to be of the highest order, 
yet were they far above mediocrity. His intellect was clear and 
penetrating, his judgment sound and well balanced, because ever 
under the control of a strong vein of common sense. He was, 
therefore, seldom found in error; while the constancy and firm- 
ness of his mind, which were principal elements of his char- 
acter, preserved him from those vacillations and inconsistencies 
which often render the power of even superior genius useless, 
and its possessor contemptible. 

In common with other preachers of his class, his earlier 
labors were labors of great toil and privation, traveling exten- 
sively, as they frequently had to do, through the then sparsely 
populated portions of north-western and western Pennsylvania, 
and northern, western, and middle Virginia. 

He married in early life Miss Rosanna Brown of Virginia, 
and, in the language of a venerable member of this Conference, 
was indeed well married. He has left seven sons, three of 
whom are now worthy members of the Conference, and an only 
daughter ; who, with their deeply bereaved and widowed 
mother, now mourn the loss of the best of husbands and the 
kindest of fathers. They all saw him in his last illness, and 
all were present at his funeral except one son. His last hours 
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were in peace and great composure. A short time before his 
death, the able and pious physician in attendance asked him if 
he knew he was dying, and whether he was ready to go. He 
promptly replied he was always ready to go whenever it 
should please his Master to send for him, that his confidence 
and trust in God were strong; and he soon after fell asleep 
in Jesus. “ Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaseth, and the 
faithful fail from among the children of men.” 


1847. 
Question 12. Who have died this year? 


1. SAMUEL ELLIs was a native of Yorkshire, England. Of 
his parentage and early history nothing has come to our know- 
ledge. He was converted to God through the instrumentality 
of the Wesleyans, and by them subsequently licensed to preach 
as a local preacher. It appears that he emigrated to this 
country about the year 1819. In the year 1821 he joined the 
Baltimore Annual Conference, in which he continued to per- 
form the functions of his ministry, until God signed his release 
from the toils of itineraney, and took him to the “ rest which 
remains for the people of God.” 

His qualifications as a minister of the gospel were solid and 
useful. His piety was deep and consistent. He was a man 
of great industry and punctuality. For several years before 
the end of his earthly pilgrimage, he sustained to the Confer- 
ence the relation of a supernumerary. At the last session of 
the Conference he was, at his own request, made effective, and 
was appointed to labor on St. Mary’s Circuit. He entered 
upon his work in the spirit of his high mission, and continued to 
perform its responsible duties with zeal and success until some 
time in July last, when he finished his earthly work with the 
labors of-a successful camp-meeting. On leaving the meeting 
he was taken ill, and notwithstanding the kindness and sym- 
pathy of friends, and medical attention and skill, his disease 
continued to make its fearful inroads, until the work of death 


20 
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was done, which occurred on the 24th day of September, 
1846, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 

He was calm and submissive in his last illness, and rejoiced 
in hope of the glory to be revealed. Having set all things in 
order—and among other arrangements of his temporal affairs 
bequeathed a legacy to the missionary cause—he met the last 
enemy, and shouted victory through the blood of the Lamb. 
“Mark the perfect man and behold the upright, for the end 
of that man is peace.” 


2. Jacop R. SHEPHERD was born near Halifax, Pa., on 
the 3d day of April, 1788; born again in the year 1814; 
and died at his residence in Loudoun county, VYa., on the 4th 
day of September, 1846. He was admitted into the itinerancy 
in the Baltimore Annual Conference in 1821, and served the 
Church effectively, with great zeal and fidelity, until 1830, 
when his health gave way, avd he took a superannuated 
relation. As his strength permitted, after the example of his 
Master, he still went about doing good; but he was no more 
to keep his rank with his brethren who go forth to deeds of 
holy daring against the powers of hell. During his long- 
continued and painful affliction he was kept in peace, and he 
possessed his soul in patience. 

He was a sincere and consistent Christian; he ardently 
Joved the Church of his choice, and firmly stood by her insti- 
tutions in her hours of trial. He felt, toe, a lively interest in 
the welfare of his country, with whose history he was familiar. 
He frequently spoke of his reliance upon the atonement for 
salvation, and of the support and comfort which he derived in 
sickness and in the near approach of death, from the doctrines 
he had preached through the whole course of his ministry. 
While his life was held in suspense by more than one, he 
sent his love to his brethren of the Baltimore Conference, 
declaring his own bright prospects, and expressing a firm hope 
of meeting them in heaven. He died, as every disciple and 
minister of Christ must covet to die, resting on the efficacy 
of His blood and mediation, and in joyful hope of eternal life, 
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Brother Shepherd possessed powers of mind above mediocrity, 
was a good and useful preacher; and we doubt not that when 
the Lord shall gather in His harvest, he shall come up ‘with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 


3. JAMES GUYER was born in Huntingdon county, Pa., on 
the 3d day ef January, 1817, and departed this life on the 
12th day of August, 1846, at the residence of his father-in- 
Jaw, Hon. G. Crawford, in Clinton county, Pa., in the twenty- 
ninth year of his age and fifth of his ministry. During his 
early history, his character was formed under the instructions 
and prayers of his pious parents; and when eighteen years of 
age, at a camp-meeting, he sought and obtained the forgiveness 
of his sins through faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and he im- 
mediately united with the Chureh. He maintained the 
integrity of his Christian profession ; and, called by the Holy 
Spirit to a wider sphere of usefulness, in 1841 he served the 
Church as an exhorter, and in the following year was licensed 
to preach, admitted on trial in the Baltimore Annual Con- 
ference, and appointed to Danville Circuit. In 1843 he was 
appointed to West Branch; in 1844, to Northumberland; in 
1845, to Carlisle Circuit; and in 1846, duly clothed with all 
the functions of the gospel ministry, he was appointed to 
Mifflin Circuit, where he finished the work the Lord had 
given him to do, and entered upon his eternal reward. 

In his fields of labor he gave general satisfaction, and was 
eminently useful. Throughout the several weeks of his ill- 
ness he was not heard to utter a word of complaint, but was 
peaceful, submissive and patient. Death was no terror to 
him, for God had given him the victory, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. At his request the family were called into his 
room, of whom he took leave one by one, exhorting them all 
to meet him in heaven. On bidding adieu to his affectionate 
wife, whom he tenderly loved, and to whom he was married 
on the 19th of February previous, he said, “The hour of 
my departure has come; we must soon be separated ; but dry 
up your tears, for I am going to our heavenly Father’s house, 
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and soon you will follow me to that world of eternal joy, 
where we shall part no more.” He exhorted all present to 
live near God, and taking his physicians by the hand, thanked 
them kindly for their constant attention and unwearied efforts 
to save his life, fervently prayed God to reward them, and 
entreated them to meet him in heaven. In answer to an in- 
quiry by one of them, he said, “I have this morning a bright 
prospect of going home, and am satisfied that when I leave 
this earthly tabernacle I shall be present with the Lord,” 
As the closing scene drew near, his soul was filled with joy, 
and he broke out in songs of triumph and praise. He took 
his brother, who had arrived but the day before, in his arms, 
and spoke of the happy seasons they had enjoyed together in the 
labors of the Christian ministry, and of their meeting in 
heaven. “ Christ,” said his brother, “ is the resurrection and the 
life.” “O yes,” said he, “ He holds the key that will unlock the 
prison doors of death, and bring up his captive people re- 
deemed and disenthralled,” and quoted, 


“Tl praise my Maker while I’ve breath 
Aud when my voice is lost in death, 
Praise shall employ my nobler powers.” 


’ 


He then sank away, but shortly recovering a little, he said 
to his weeping wife, “ Am I yet here? I thought I had gone. 
O heaven, it isa glorious place!” Soon after, he could speak 
no more, and without a struggle, with a heavenly smile upon 
his countenance, he slept in death. “Servant of God, well 
done.” 

Brother James Guyer was characterized by a high sense of 
honor and integrity, by great love for his brethren, and ardent 
attachment to the cause of God. For aman of his years his 
mind was well stored with useful and religious knowledge ; 
and his uniformity of character, warmth of heart, and suavity 
of manners, rendered him a yery agreeable companion, and 
secured for him a high position in the affections of his 
friends. May they unite with him in the house above! 
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1848. 
Question 12. Who have died this year ? 


1. Wiii1am EpMonps was born in Lancaster county, Vir- 
ginia, February 16th, 1804. He embraced religion, while re- 
siding in Baltimore, in 1823. Though his parents were 
Baptists, he joined the M. E. Church, “ which,” said he, “I 
have had no cause to regret.” Being convinced that it was 
his duty to call sinners to repentance, he was licensed to preach 
in 1828, on Lancaster Circuit, Virginia, Baltimore Conference; 
and in 1829 was recommended to the Baltimore Conference, 
and was received on trial. In March, 1831, he was admitted 
into full connection, and ordained deacon, and elder in 1833. 
He continued to travel and labor as an effective man until his 
health failed, when he obtained a supernumerary relation, and 
resided principally in Bladensburg, Prince George’s county, 
Maryland. 

He was a devout, holy, and useful minister of Jesus. He 
delighted to dwell upon the subject of entire holiness in his 
sermons and exhortations. 

His last illness was severe. When visited by the preacher 
in charge, and interrogated as to his feelings, he replied, “TI 
have been struggling to be enabled to say fully, and with all 
my heart, Thy will be done.” He expressed his entire confi- 
dence in the doctrines he had preached to others, and his im- 
plicit trust in the atonement of Christ for eternal life ; feeling 
a deep sense of his unworthiness, after all he had done and 
suffered. On Monday, October 25th, he was thought to be 
dying. About ten o’clock a friend called, and found his wife 
overwhelmed with grief, bitterly lamenting that she had left 
him, yet fearing to enter his room again, lest her grief should 
excite him. One inquired of him, “ Would you like to see 
your wife once more?” “ Yes,O yes,” he replied; and while 
she was trying to compose herself, and preparing to see him, a 
friend proposed to take his little daughter, who was crying 
bitterly to see her father, into his room, supposing that, among 
others, he would not notice her. But the instant she entered, 
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he reached out his hand, called her to his bed, and laid his 
hand upon her head, praying the blessing of God upon her. 
Another came in; he reached out his hand, saying, “ Come 
close to me, my child; I want to ask the blessing of the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghost upon you, my dear child.” 
Afterwards his two sons came in, to whom he gave his dying 
advice, and blessed them in like manner, saying, “ The bless- 
ing of the Lord, it alone maketh rich, and addeth no sorrow.” 
He then asked for his wife, who, when she approached his 
bed, saw him smiling in death. A momentary smile played 
upon her face, which he observed, and said, “ It rejoices my 
very soul to see that smile upon your countenance. I feared 
you would be overwhelmed with sorrow.” ‘He asked her if 
she could give himup. Shesaid she could. He added, “That 
is right; now rejoice. And when the messenger has come 
and done his worst, and you see this poor body sink into the 
grave, then rejoice! and always rejoice in the Lord!” He 
then said, “I wish I had a little strength;” and repeated, 
“Glory, glory! victory, victory, through the blood of the 
Lamb! Thatisit. I nothing have, [nothing am.” <A crowd 
of weeping friends visited him. To each he extended his hand 
in the most affectionate manner, while he made the utmost 
effort to speak. Each seemed anxious to hear his last words, 
and receive his dying blessing. In this composed and happy 
frame of mind, with his last enemy under his feet, he remained 
until three o’clock P. M., when, without a struggle or a groan, 
his sufferings ended, and his triumphant spirit entered into 
eternal rest, October 25th, 1847. 


2. JOSEPH PLOTNER was born in Centre county, Pa., in 
1811. In his twentieth year he was brought to the knowledge 
of God, through the instrumentality of Methodism. In the 
twenty-fifth year of his age he was admitted a probationer into 
the traveling ministry, at the Conference held in Winchester, 
Va., in 1835, and appointed to Monroe Circuit. At the Con- 
ference of 1839 he was ordained elder, and appointed to the 
city of Alexandria ; from thence, after laboring with acceptance 
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and usefulness for two years, he was sent, in the spring of 
1841, to Summerfield Circuit, in the vicinity of Baltimore. 
In the fall of this year he was attacked with violent hem- 
orrhage of the lungs, from which, for some time, but little 
hope was entertained of his recovery, and by which his health 
received a severe and fatal shock. By the spring of 1843 his 
health was, however, so far restored that he deemed himself 
equal to the duties of an effective relation, and was appointed 
to Shepherdstown Station. Here for two successive years he 
labored, with a fidelity and perseverance to which his feeble 
constitution and impaired health were by no means equal. At 
the Conference of 1845, still persisting in his purpose to spend 
and be spent in his beloved work, he was appointed to Wil- 
liam Street Station, in the city of Baltimore. Here his health 
so far failed that for a part of the year he was unable to labor. 
By Conference, however, his health was again so far restored 
that he declined any change of his relation, and was appointed 
to Havre-de-Grace Station. This was his last appointment. 
Shortly after he entered upon his work his health so utterly 
failed that he was reluctantly compelled to abandon his be- 
loved labors, never more to resume them. He retired to 
the city of Baltimore, where, after a long and painful illness, 
he triumphantly entered his rest on the 15th day of April 
1847, aged thirty-six years, eight months, and ten days. 
Brother Plotner was a young man of more than ordinary 
abilities, and of highly respectable attainments. So intent was 
he upon the improvement of his mind, that there is reason to 
apprehend that his health was vitally impaired by his close 
and unremitting application to his studies. These, however, 
were not prosecuted at the expense of his more active and im- 
portant ministerial duties. He was a faithful and (as far as 
his health permitted, and often beyond it,) laborious minister 
of Jesus Christ. His last illness, though protracted and 
severe, was borne with becoming Christian firmness and sub- 
mission. Aware that there was little hope of his recovery, he 
acquiesced in the will of his heavenly Father, and calmly 
awaited the approach of death. His mind through his illness 
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was kept in peace, and his end was that of a good man, tran- 
quil and triumphant. “He rests from his labors, and his 
works do follow him.” 


3. JOSEPH MERRIKEN was born in the city of Annapolis, 
Md., November 25th, 1811. He lost his father when but a 
child, and was thus, in early life, doomed to all the privations 
and sorrows of an orphan’s let. His mother subsequently 
married, and the family, while Joseph was still a boy, removed 
to the vicinity of Cumberland, Maryland, where they still 
reside, and where Joseph remained until he entered the 
traveling connection. Of his conversion to God and early re- 
ligious history but little is known; he must, however, have 
been an early subject of renewing grace, and his subsequent 
life must have given unusual promise of future usefulness, as 
he was received on probation into the traveling ministry in 
1831, when but little over twenty years of age. His first 
circuit was Staunton; and the first four years of his ministry 
were spent in the upper part of the Valley of Virginia, and where 
his memory is still fondly cherished. At the Conferenee of 
1835 he was ordained elder by Bishop Emory, and appointed 
to the city of Baltimore, where he remained three years ; two 
in the City Station, and one in East Baltimore. "Those three 
years of his ministry were marked by unusual and untiring 
Jabors, and by no ordinary extent of popularity and usefulness. 
From Baltimore he was appointed to Lewistown, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he remained two years, laboring with his aecus- 
tomed zeal, fidelity and usefulness. From thenee he went to 
Hagerstown, Maryland, where he also remained two years. 
These were memorable years in the history of his ministry, which 
will never be forgotten by the Church and community of that 
town. From Hagerstown he was sent to Annapolis, the place 
of his birth, where he was once more to be surrounded by the 
scenes and incidents of his earliest impressions and recollec- 
tions. ‘Though, as a general rule, ‘‘a prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country,” Brother Merriken appears to 
have been an exception; never was he more acceptable or 
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useful than on this field of labor. At the close of his two years 
here he was appointed to the City Station in Baltimore. Here 
his health so far failed that it was deemed essential to its 
restoration, and the preservation of his valuable life, that he 
should be removed and placed upon a circuit, and he was ap- 
pointed to Loudoun Circuit, Virginia. The two years of his 
labor on this circuit were signally owned of the great Head of 
the Church, and crowned with abundant success. From thence 
he was appointed to the city of Alexandria. This, as it was 
the last, was also the crowning year of his ministry. His 
health, as he believed, being fully restored, never before did 
he labor with more untiring zeal and energy ; and on no pre- 
vious field were his labors crowned with such unequivocal and 
decided results. Indeed, the apprehension is by no means 
groundless, that he fell a martyr to his excessive and self- 
sacrificing toil. His ordinary duties (such as he deemed to be 
ordinary duties), were as much as the most robust health could 
have safely undertaken. To these, some eight weeks before 
his last illness, he added the study of Hebrew, which he 
prosecuted with his usual energy. To secure time for this 
additional work, he regularly rose, from the time he commenced 
it, at three o’clock and studied until six. His very abstemious 
habits—hardly allowing himself sufficient food for his subsist- 
ence—adopted partly from religious convictions, and partly in 
view of his health—added to his excessive labors, broke down, 
it is feared, his naturally slender constitution, and hastened his 


death. 

Brother Merriken was not, in the sense in which the phrase 
is too commonly used, a great preacher; and yet we have 
known but few indeed who combined in their character, or 
embodied in their preaching, to a greater extent than he, those 
elements and excellences which would have elicited from the 
venerable Wesley the high commendation of a great preacher. 
What Southey said of Wesley — not intended in compliment, 
though we are at a loss to know how he could have paid hima 
higher — may be safely said of our lamented brother: in all 
his labors, “he aimed at direct, immediate, and palpable re- 
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sults.” With the blessing of God upon his labors, he was to 
an unusual extent successful in accomplishing this, the great 
aim of his ministry. There was embodied and developed in 
his character a singleness of eye and of aim, an integrity of 
motive and purpose, which commended him to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God. His preaching, though he 
never reached the more elevated regions of oratory and elo- 
quence, was always good, essentially.so; and for this best of 
reasons, his single aim was to do good. He was always judi- 
cious and happy in the selection of subjects; and generally 
successful in accomplishing what he undertook, and that too 
in as few words usually, as were compatible with clearness and 
force. 

The great secret, however, of his success as a preacher, lay 
in the surprising moral force which he wielded in the pulpit 
over most other men we have known; and this moral power 
he acquired by his pastoral habits and labors. As a pastor, 
he stood alone among all the excellent ministers we have ever 
known ; not only in the abundance of his pastoral labors, but 
by their judicious and truly religious character. He literally 
instructed, admonished, and warned his flock from house to 
house with tears. His history affords a most forcible illustra- 
tion to what a high elevation talents not above medium may 
exalt a man in the scale of excellence and usefulness, when 
associated with purity of heart and life. His last sermon, 
preached on the 16th of January, from 2 Thess. i. 7, was, by 
those who heard him, regarded as the best they had ever heard 
from him. 

His last illness was attended, from the commencement, with 
a distressing derangement of the nervous system. It was in- 
deed, throughout, essentially a nervous affliction. The first 
symptoms distinctly developed were those of derangement of 
the stomach and liver. These, in the course of a few weeks, 
were so far subdued that confident hopes were cherished of his 
speedy recovery. In the midst of these fond anticipations, 
however, he was suddenly seized with the most painful and 
distressing nervous convulsions, by which all hope of his final 
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recovery was at once extinguished. His physicians, it is true, 
succeeded, by a free use of morphine, in arresting the violence 
of this terrible spasmodic action; but no medical skill could 
avail in arresting the progress of the disease or the work of 
death. He gradually sunk, amid the prayers, the tears, and 
the sympathies of his deeply afflicted flock, and, indeed, the 
entire community, until the weary wheels of life finally stood 
still. _ Notwithstanding, however, this distressing nervous de- 
rangement, usually so depressing in its influence, he was pre- 
served in perfect peace; and through the riches of divine 
grace, was enabled to be “strong in faith, giving glory to 
God.” Before any apprehensions were entertained of a fatal 
termination of his illness, he quoted to a brother in the min- 
istry who visited him, the language of the poet :—‘ Other 
refuge have I none; hangs my helpless soul on thee.” “This,” 
said he, “is my motto;” and added, “Christ is all in all.” 
At all times, when he adverted to the state of his mind (and 
he never failed to do so when visited by his brethren in the 
ministry), his language was that of unwavering confidence and 
holy triumph. His last words were, “I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith ; Glory, 
glory be to God!” 

So calm and peaceful was his exit, that the friends in at- 
iendance were not aware of the precise moment of his depar- 
ture. He sweetly fell asleep in the arms of his Redeemer, 
without a struggle or a groan. Thus lived and thus died 
our beloved brother Merriken. ‘ Let me die the death of 
the righteous, and let my last end be like his.” His aged 
mother was prevented by affliction from visiting him and 
ministering to him in his last hours. But though by the 
allotment of Providence fated to be “by strangers honored 
and by strangers mourned,” never have I known a suffering 
minister of Christ more highly honored, or more truly, deeply 
mourned. All that the most ardent affection could do to 
soothe and comfort him in his sufferings, and smooth the 
pillow of death, was most kindly and cordially done by his 
numerous sympathizing and sorrowing friends. His funeral 
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was attended by a vast concourse of mourning friends, who 
evinced by their tears how deeply they felt the painful be- 
reavement. An appropriate funeral discourse was preached 
on the occasion by Rev. Wm. Hamilton, P. E. of the 
district, from Psalm xxiii. 4. From the church his remains: 
were borne to the tomb, there to rest in hope till the resurrec- 
tion of the just. 


1849. ; 
Question 12. Who have died this year ? 


1. Robert Emory was born in Philadelphia, July 29, 
1814, and died May 18, 1848. From his boyhood he was 
unlike others of his own age; for although he mingled in 
the sports of childhood, yet he carried into them that dignity 
of deportment and care over his playfellows, which consti- 
tuted the germ of that power of government which so strik- 
ingly distinguished him in after life. This mental constitution 
was encouraged and perfected by the training which he re- 
ceived from his pure and gifted father, who, like the son, 
lives in the heart of the whole Church. This excellent parent 
made it his care to study the disposition of his son, and to 
direct his training accordingly. He brought to his aid good 
books, selected with special reference to his child’s condition 
and capacity ; and thus supplied his mind with the right 
food, at the right time. He even went so far as to make 
him his confidant, and to lay before him the weightiest 
matters for his opinion and advice. Under this culture he 
grew up, advancing rapidly towards mental and moral matu- 
rity. At the early age of seventeen he graduated at Columbia 
College, New York, with the first honors of the institution. 
Indeed, so far was he in advance of every other member of 
his class, that he can scarcely be said to have had a competitor. 
He was foremost during the whole college course, and in every 
branch of study. Soon after, he entered the office of the 
Hon. Reverdy Johnson, and commenced the study of law, to 
which his clear and logical mind was so admirably adapted. 
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While thus employed, he visited Montgomery Circuit, and 
was present at one of the appointments during the exercises of 
a quarterly meeting, where his mind became deeply impressed 
with the importance of those lessons, in learning which he had 
spent a great part of his life. He came forward to the altar 
as a penitent alone, and after continuing in deep distress for 
some time, he found peace in believing. 

At the age of twenty years he was elected professor of 
languages in Dickinson College—an appointment not more 
honorable to himself than important to the institution. Here 
it soon became evident that the Lord was preparing him for 
the work of the ministry. His assurance of the divine favor, 
which it appears had lost its clearness, he sought again with 
greater ardor than ever; and while praying in his own study, 
with the purpose never to leave it until he should be satisfied, 
the Lord revealed himself to him again, and that which had 
become dim was again made bright and sure. Shortly after, 
in 1839, he was admitted as a probationer into the Baltimore 
Annual Conference, and appointed to Harford Circuit, where 
he remained one year, which was full of fruit as it was of 
labor. In 1841 he was admitted into the Conference as a 
member, and assigned to Baltimore City Station asa field of 
labor. In 1842 he was appointed acting president of Dickin- 
son College during the temporary absence of Dr. Durbin. In 
1844, after the return of Dr. Durbin from Europe, he was 
appointed to Columbia Street, Baltimore, from which place he 
was removed, in June following, to Carlisle district as pre- 
siding elder. Here he remained until July 1845, when he 
was elected president of Dickinson College, in which position 
he continued until called from labor to reward. 

His death, as might have been expected, was marked by 
Christian composure and quiet certainty. He attached but 
little importance, perhaps too little, to the mere death-scene, 
considering the life rather than the death to be the test of 
Christian character. Hence, when death had well-vigh done 
his work, and the windows of his room were hoisted to assist 
his breathing, being asked as to his reliance upon Christ, he 
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assented, but added that no importance was to be attached to 
anything he might say then, evidently meaning that his life 
was his witness, and that the shattered condition of his body 
might interfere with the just action of his mind. After 
arranging his temporal concerns, he remarked, “ And now 
something is due to God ; my mind, in all my deep affliction, 
has been kept in peace, indeed its complete serenity has been 
matter of astonishment to myself.” At another time he said 
he wished it understood that he died in the faith of his fathers. 
To his brethren of the Baltiinore Conference he sent the affec- 
tionate greeting of a dying brother. But we need not 
multiply his dying expressions. He was accustomed to say, 
“Tell me not how a man dies, but how he lives.” So let us 
say of him, “Tell us how Emory lived,” and his short but 
brilliant history returns us answers of wisdom and purity. 

As a preacher, Dr. Emory could not be considered eloquent, 
in the common acceptation of that word ; or if he was, his elo- 
quence was not the eloquence of flowers and metaphors, but 
the eloquence of logic and earnestness. His powerful mind 
grasped its subject strongly, set it forth clearly, infused into it 
the life-imparting power of earnestness, and not unfrequently 
poured over it the sympathy of a heart filled with love of God 
and love to man. 

His power of government was unsurpassed ; he seemed born 
to command. In him, prudence and independence met, to form 
that rare combination so essential to one who rules. ‘This re- 
mark finds its illustration and proof in his government of the 
college, to whose interests he devoted so much of his brief 
earthly life. While he shrank from no responsibility of his 
position, he was still careful to maintain that position by de- 
vising the best means to meet responsibility. Though many 
felt the weight of the sceptre in his hand, yet the conviction 
that it was wielded by a strong man, and in the fear of the 
Lord, conciliated esteem. As president of the college, as in 
every other position, he rose rapidly, both before the public 
and in the college; and the last year in which his name ap- 
peared in connection with that office was the most prosperous 
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in the history of the institution. The students honored him, 
even to reverence; and regarded him as standing on a moral 
and intellectual eminence toward which the indolent and un- 
worthy must not even look, and to which the noblest and best 
among them ought eagerly to aspire. The announcement of 
his death filled them with the deepest sorrow; but the charm 
of his name, and the picture of his virtues, will long remain 
with them, to hallow the recollections of college days, and to 
incite them to spotless lives, adorned with noble deeds. 


1850. 


Question 12. Who have died this year? None. 


1851. 
Question 12. Who have died this year ? 


1. JAcoB GRUBER, the subject of the following memoir, 
who has been so long and so extensively known as a laborious 
and faithful watchman on the walls of Zion, and who in the 
early part of the past year closed his protracted career, was 
born in ——— county, Pennsylvania, February 3,1778. His 
parents, Peter and Plantina Gruber, were natives of Pennsyl- 
vania, of German descent and dialect, and members of the 
Lutheran Church. His religious experience dates back to his 
juvenile years; for he was awakened and converted to God, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, when about fourteen or fifteen 
years old, through the instrumentality of the Methodist min- 
istry. So deep, thorough, and genuine was the work of God 
in his heart, and so consistent was his life, even at this early 
period, that no trials, no affliction, however severe, pot even 
expulsion from the parental roof, could shake his constancy, 
or frighten him from duty. At the earliest opportunity, and 
against the remonstrances of his parents, he threw himself into 
the bosom of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; and his strong 
and ardent attachment to her doctrines, discipline, and usages, 
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never afterwards abated. As a class-leader and exhorter, 
though but a youth, his faithfulness and zeal were crowned 
with remarkable success; and when pressed to the necessity 
of making his election between an abandonment of his religion 
or of his father’s house, he did not hesitate to choose the latter. 
Such were the circumstances under which he was literally 
thrust into the ministry, being a little more than twenty-two 
years old. 

He was admitted on trial as a traveling preacher in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in the spring of 1800, and con- 
tinued to labor with almost unparalleled zeal and industry 
for fifty years, without an intermission of four consecutive 
weeks at any one time from any cause whatever. The 
general Minutes show that his work was distributed as follows. 
The circuits he traveled were, Tioga, Oneida, and Cayuga, 
Dauphin, Carlisle, Winchester, Rockingham, Frederick, 
Bristol, Lancaster, Burlington, Chester, Gloucester, Salem, 
Waynesburg, Port Deposit, Lewistown, Mifflin, Trough 
Creek, Warrior’s Mark, Shirleysburg and Huntingdon. The 
stations he filled were, Baltimore City, St. George’s in Phila- 
delphia, Sharp Street and Asbury in Baltimore, and Ebenezer 
in Washington, He was presiding elder on Greenbrier, 
Monongahela, and Carlisle Districts. Making thirty-two 
years on circuits, seven on stations, and eleven on districts. 

It may well be said he was a singular and extraordinary 
man; singular as well for his strengti and originality of mind, 
energy of character, depth ef piety, prodigious labors, powers of 
endurance, and extensive usefulness, as fur the abstemiousness, 
simplicity, economy, and regularity of habits. He was a man 
of untiring energy and industry. His energy was kindled, 
his principles moulded, and his habits formed in the school of 
early Methodism, and after the model of some of the most effi- 
cient Methodist preachers; and though generally harsh, and 
often severe, perhaps to an excess, yet he was always sincere 
and honest. Of him it may be said with truth, that he was 
“in labors more abundant.” 

His naturally strong and vigorous mind, which seemed to 
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ripen and mature with his years, exhibited no diminution of 
strength up to the last hour of his earthly existence. As a 
theologian he was sound and orthodox. Thoroughly read up 
in the doctrines of Methodism, from Wesley and Fletcher, and 
catching the living inspiration from the lips of Asbury, What- 
coat, M’Ikendree, and others, these doctrines became his system 
of divinity, in the defence of which he never faltered. As a 
preacher his pulpit discourses were generally good, and some- 
times overwhelming. In exposing false doctrine, or unmask- 
ing false religion, he was always caustic, and often successful. 

Though provided by Providence with a constitution of ex- 
traordinary strength, and favored with good health for half a 
century, yet gathering infirmities admonished him that the 
evening of his life of tuil was at hand. He finished his work 
on Lewistown Circuit. Unable to attend the Conference at its 
last session, he sent on a request that he might be permitted 
to retire from effective service, and enjoy his jubilee after fifty 
years of hard work, which was granted, and his name was 
transferred to the superannuated list. But disease, which had 
been gradually undermining his constitution for a considerable 
time, hastened in its progress by excessive toil and exposure, 
soon developed fearful symptoms that baffled all medical skill, 
and in less than three months reached its fatal termination. 
Not allowing himself to indulge any certain hope of recovery, 
he adjusted his temporal affairs, anticipated approaching dis- 
solution with great composure, and joyfully awaited the sum- 
mons of his Lord from a couch of suffering to a crown of 
glory. He was graciously sustained throughout his extreme 
affliction, and often rejoiced amid paroxysms of agony. 

The hour of his departure came, and found him ready to 
meet it, calm, peaceful and happy. A few hours before he 
expired he inquired of a preacher at his bedside whether he 
thought it possible for him to survive through another night, 
and was answered in the negative; whereupon he exclaimed, 
“Then to-morrow I shall spend my first Sabbath in heaven! 
last Sabbath in the Church on earth, next Sabbath in the 
Church above!” and with great emotion continued, “ where 

21 
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congregations ne’er break up, and Sabbaths never end.” He 
had expressed a wish that when he was about to depart, if it 
could be ascertained, a few brethren and sisters should. be 
present and “see him safe off,” and all join and sing, in full 


chorus, 
“ On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand, 
And cast a wistful eye,” &c. 


This, his last wish, was gratified. Perceiving that he was fast 
sinking, he was asked if he felt that he was on the banks of 
Jordan, to which, with great difficulty, he replied, (and these 
were his last words) “J feel that I am.” The hymn he had 
selected was commenced, but before it was concluded his con- 
sciousness was gone. An overwhelming sense of God’s presence 
filled the room and melted every heart. A minute more and 
his happy spirit passed away to its long-sought rest, without 
a struggle or a groan. So calmly, so peacefully did he fall 
asleep in Jesus, on the 25th of May, 1850, aged seventy-two 
years, three months and twenty-two days. His divine Master, 
in His infinite wisdom, deemed it proper to change the 
place, the period and the character of his much desired jubilee, 
from earth to heaven—from a year to an eternity of rest. 
Instead of a body of infirmity and suffering to mar its enjoy- 
ment, he has received a crown of glory, honor and immor- 
tality. 
“Servant of God, well done, 
Rest from thy loved employ ! 


The battle’s fought, the victory’s won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy!” 


2. Peter M’ENALLY, the subject of this brief sketch, was 
born in Lancaster county, Pa., on the 22d of July, 1796. In 
his early youth he was deeply impressed with the necessity of 
a change of heart to qualify him for future happiness. These 
early impressions followed him until his twenty-third year, 
when, on the 19th of May, 1819, at a quarterly meeting held 
in Millersburg, Dauphin county, Pa., he found the pearl of 
great price, and in its possession “ rejoiced in hope of the 
glory of God.” - About a year afterwards he obtained license 
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to exhort, and the following year was licensed to preach. 
Subsequently he removed with his father’s family to Northum- 
berland county. He continued in the relation of a local 
preacher until the spring of 1828, when he received a recom- 
mendation to the Baltimore Conference, and was received on 
trial and appointed to Wocdstock Circuit. In 1829 he 
traveled Greenbrier ; in 1830, Christiansburg ; subsequently 
Philipsburg, Lewistown, Alleghany, Trough Creek, Bedford, 
Bloomfield, and Mercersburg; in 1843 and 1844, Alleghany 
the second time; in 1845 and 1846, Frostburg; 1847, Sun- 
bury ; 1848 and 1849, Clearfield ; and at the last session of 
the Conference obtained a superannuated relation, and made 
his arrangements to spend the remainder of his life in Clear- 
field county, Pa. He seemed, however, conscious that his 
days were almost numbered, and frequently told his wife and 
friends that he expected to die suddenly ; that they should not be 
alarmed if such an occurrence took place ; and that whether he 
was permitted or not to give his testimony in favor of religion 
in adying hour, they might rest satisfied as to his final triumph 
and his eternal happiness. “I live,” said he, ‘continually in 
a state of preparation for glory, enjoying a bright evidence of 
my acceptance with God.” On looking over his books and 
papers, a will was found, dated March 22d, 1850, in which he 
says, “ It is my desire that the mill property be sold or given 
back tothe former owner or owners, immediately after the 1st 
of May next.” ‘This was obviously an evidence of the convic- 
tion he had previously expressed. 

For some days before his death he was partly confined to 
his room, and was evidently too weak to endure fatigue with- 
out extreme danger. On the day of his death, April 19, 1850, 
he left his home ina vehicle alone for Water Street, a distance 
of about forty miles. He had traveled about nineteen miles 
when he discovered something had given away about the 
coupling. He detached his horse from the buggy, and 
fastened him at the roadside to adjust the difficulty, when 
fortunately a gentleman came up, Brother Thomas Weston, 
and inquired what was wrong; he told him, and asked his 
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assistance. He looked feeble, and as if he was suffering great 
pain. Brother M’Enally said several times to Brother 
Weston, while he was fixing the broken buggy, “I have a 
very severe pain in my breast, and I cannot stoop to help you ; 
- you will have to fix it yourself.” Shortly after he said, 
“Tm gone! Sir, I am a dead man!” This was said in a 
sharp, quick voice. Brother Weston answered, “O, I hope 
not”; and looking round he saw him about to sink, and im- 
mediately hastened to his assistance; but he had fallen, or 
rather reclined, upon the ground. He never spoke again. 
The fingers on the left hand moved a little, and so did the 
right knee, but very slightly; his chin also quivered for a 
moment, and then all was over. 

Thus ended the life and ministry of Peter M’Enally. He 
was a man of strong mind, good preaching ability, and of un- 
doubted honesty and integrity in all his worldly transactions. 
“The memory of the just is blessed.” 


3. JAMES REtD was born in the city of Annapolis, Md., on 
the 12th of January, 1780. At the early age of twenty years 
he was converted and joined the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, 
and four years after entered the itinerancy in the Baltimore 
Annual Conference, of which he continued a member until his 
death. 

Brother Reid occupied various fields of labor through a 
series of years, with ability and usefulness. As a preacher, 
he was remarkably and variously gifted; his intellect was 
sound by nature and improved by application ; his voice was 
one of uncommon compass and sweetness, and his action and 
utterance dignified and highly graceful. His stately form and 
patriarchal mien will be long recollected by the members of 
the Conference, and many of his eloquent and impressive ser- 
mons will continue to live in their hearts. He retained his 
intellectual faculties in all their vigor almost to the last hour 
of life,and many of his dying words were strong and beautiful 
expressions of his confidence in God. On Sabbath, the 16th 
of June, 1850, he entered into his rest. Among his closing 
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utterances were the following: “I die in great peace with 
God and men.” “God is with me, and lights up the gloomy 
pathway.” “Christ is mine, and I am His saved and redeemed 
servant; for such a hope as this, let the world’s foundation be 
cast away.” 


4. Joun W. Ricwarpsoy, the subject of this memoir, was 
born in Calvert county, Maryland, on the 14th of September, 
1810, and entered into rest on the 18th of March, 1850. Of 
his early history we have but little available information. 
When very young, he was deprived by death of the tender as- 
siduities of parental guardianship. He was, however, com- 
mitted to the care of a pious female friend, who faithfully 
endeavored to impress his youthful heart with the truth and 
necessity of the Christian religion. Thus brought ‘up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord,” he commanded the con- 
fidence of the community and the esteem of his friends. It 
was not until the eighteenth year of his age that he was con- 
verted to God, and obtained a satisfactory assurance of the 
pardon of his sins. From the commencement of his religious 
career, his experience of the deep things of God was clear and 
consistent, and accompanied by a beautiful correspondency of 
conduct. Amid all the vicissitudes of his subsequent life, he 
exhibited an unfaltering trust in the merits of his Redeemer. 
His solicitude for the salvation of sculs, in connection with 
those peculiar influences of divine grace which “the natural 
man receiveth not,” deeply impressed his heart with the con- 
viction that he was called “to preach the unsearchable riches 
of Christ.” He entered, accordingly, into the work of the 
ministry, under a solemn sense of its fearful responsibilities, 
and was recommended to the Baltimore Annual Conference, 
and received on probation in the spring of 1833. 

Tn all the different relations which he sustained to the 
Church, he discharged the duties of his office with unwavering 
fidelity. He counted not his life dear unto himself, so that 
he might finish his course with joy, and the ministry which 
he received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace 
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of God. His meekness of spirit and dignity of deportment 
were remarkable, and secured for him everywhere the rever- 
ence of the virtuous and admiration of the wise. His preach- 
ing was not with “the enticing words of man’s wisdom.” 
Indeed, his discourses were characterized by perspicuity of 
arrangement, simplicity of thought, and transparency of style; 
unadorned with the colorings of a freakish fancy, or the em- 
bellishments of an ambitious rhetoric, they conveyed the truths 
of the gospel directly to the understanding and conscience of 
his hearers. The blessing of God attendant upon his ministra- 
tions, bespoke the skill of “a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed.” The apostolic injunction, “take heed to thyself 
and the doctrine,” seemed to be forever sounding in his ears, 
and giving complexion to his pulpit performances and his 
private pursuits. 

Several years ago, physical infirmity forced him, very relact- 
antly, to forego the privations and pleasures of the effective 
ministry, and solicit a supernumerary relation. He submitted, 
without a murmur, to this painful dispensation of Providence, 
equally willing to suffer as to do the bidding of his divine 
Master. During the course of the last winter he was assailed 
by a violent attack of pneumonia, and his enfeebled constitu- 
tion yielded to thestroke. Having long “ lived'as seeing Him 
who is invisible,” he was fully prepared for the summons 
whieh called him to the reward of the righteous. He had “a 
desire to depart and be with Christ.” Too numerous for 
detail were the sentiments of a full assurance of faith to which 
he gave utterance during his closing scene. “ Like a eloud of 
dew in the heat of harvest,” they fell with refreshing sweet- 
ness upon the ears of his surviving friends, proclaiming the 
power of Christianity, and its triumphs in death. A short 
time prior to his departure, he said “his mind was in perfect 
peace, undimmed by a doubt, and the heaven of his hope 
unsullied by a cloud.” 

Thus did the servant of Christ pass away from the fellow- 
ship of the saints on earth to the society of angels and of 
God, giving assurance with his latest breath that he should 
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soon “see the King in His beauty, and behold the land that 
is afar off.” Rest, sainted brother, in peace! Rest from thy 
labors, and thy works shall follow thee! Though dead, still 
speak to thy friends of the victories of grace! 


“Tell them though ’tis an awful thing to die, 
*T was so to thee; yet, that dread path once trod, 
Heaven lifts its everlasting portals high, 
And bids the pure in heart behold their God.” 


5. Luraer J. Ercuison was born in Montgomery county, 
Md., May, 1822. He was converted to God on the 22d ae 
of haa 1840, and after having been employed by the 
presiding elder for two years, he was received on probation 
in the Conference in 1848, and was ordained deacon in 1850. 
He traveled consecutively Harford, Shrewsbury, York 
Springs, and Shippensburg Circuits. From the last mentioned 
circuit, to which he was appointed two successive years, he 
returned in the summer of 1850 to his father’s residence, to 
restore his health, now greatly impaired. But Providence 
bad determined otherwise. He was here prostrated with an 
attack of bilious fever, and inflammation on the brain suc- 
ceeding, his life, after great suffering, terminated in peace, 
August 22, 1850. 

Although the deceased was delirious during most of his 
illness, yet, at every returning lucid interval, he uniformly 
expressed himself as happy in the anticipation of a blissful 
immortality. His confidence in God was strong to the last 
moment of life. His language was that of joyful triumph— 
of one conscious of having fought a good fight, finished his 
course, and kept the faith. Death to him had lost its terror ; 
and, in his own language, “he was not afraid to die—death 
was his gain.” 

As a preacher, he was useful rather than brilliant. His 
ministrations in the pulpit were characterized by warmth and 
earnestness. He was a good pastor; and such was his uni- 
form and consistent piety, and such the mildness and amia- 
bility of his disposition, that he greatly endeared himself to 
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the people among whom he traveled. But his labors are 
closed, and he now doubtless rests in heaven. 


6. Tuomas FuLron was born in York county, Pa., in the 
year 1819, and died in Middletown, Frederick county, Md., . 
on the Ist day of December, 1850, in the thirty-first year of 
his age. 

Brother Fulton was converted to God during a revival of 
religion in Carlisle, Pa., and in his early religious experience 
had to contend with much opposition, which he was enabled 
to overcome through faith in the blood of the Lamb. His 
piety and talent soon secured for him the confidence of the 
Church, and, believing it to be his duty to call sinners to re- 
pentance, he was regularly licensed to exhort, and subsequently 
to preach. In 1845, upon recommendation, he was received 
by the Baltimore Conference into the traveling connection, 
and appointed to Rockingham Circuit, Va.; in 1846, to 
Alleghany Circuit; 1847, Frederick Circuit; 1848, Shrews- 
bury Circuit ; in 1849, Sinnamahoning Circuit ; and in 1850, 
he was returned to the same circuit, where his health failed. 
During the summer he left his work and sought the restora- 
tion of his health by a visit to his friends; but in this all 
were disappointed. Hecontinued to grow worse, and returned 
no more to his field of labor. He died in great peace at the 
house of Mr. James Stevens, in Middletown, Frederick Cir- 
cuit, surrounded by his old friends, with whom he had lived 
and labored a few years previously. 

Brother Fulton was considered by all who knew him to be 
a deeply pious man. He was remarkably resigned in his 
afflictions. By strong faith he triumphed over death. In his 
Jast hours he gave his friends the most satisfactory evidence 
of his preparation for the trying conflict. Among his last 
words were, “All is well.” “There is not a cloud to darken my 
sky.” “Hallelujah!” “Glory to God!” 


7. JosepH %. Morris, the subject of this memoir, was born 
in Western Virginia, March 20, 1806. The history of his 
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early Jife, and the period of his conversion, are unknown to 
us. At the Conference, held March 1836, he was admitted on 
trial into the traveling connection. The great success which 
crowned his labors during the two years of his probation, 
secured his admission into full connection, and his election to 
deacons’ orders in 1838. In 1840 he was ordained elder. 
Though possessed of moderate preaching abilities, “he was a 
man full of faith and the Holy Ghost.” He accomplished 
more by his pastoral visitations, and by his personal entreaties 
with sinners to seek religion, than by his pulpit efforts. He 
continued to labor with great zeal and success, until com- 
pelled by enfeebled health to take a supernumerary relation. 

In 1848 and 1849 he was appointed to the Baltimore City 
Mission, and performed the arduous duties of this field of 
Jabor with fidelity and success, visiting the poor and afflicted 
in their abodes of poverty and wretchedness, and, as an angel 
of mercy, ministering to their temporal and spiritual neces- 
sities. He gathered into the mission schools the poor children, 
and applied to the benevolent for the means to clothe them. 
His severe labors and exposure brought on the disease of 
which he died. 

During the past year he retired from the city to Hereford, 
Baltimore county, aud fondly hoped that his health would be 
recovered so as to enable him to perform additional labor, and 
to raise and educate his children. But God ordered otherwise. 
During the fall he was greatly prostrated by his disease, and 
was at length entirely confined to his room and bed. He en- 
joyed an unshaken confidence in his Saviour, and was filled 
with the peace of God, having no doubt or fear as to the final 
issue. During the last three days of his life, his mind was 
unusually clear and strong; his eye brightened, a heavenly 
smile sat upon his countenance, and he several times repeated 
his favorite expression, “ I am anxiously waiting to cross over 
Jordan, to join the General Assembly and Church of the first- 
born.” In this happy frame of mind this faithful servant of 
God bid adieu to his sufferings, on the 21st of January 1851, 
at half-past two o’clock P. M. Many said on that occasion, 


’ 
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“Tet me die as Joseph Morris died.” He and his deceased 
wife repose in the same grave, near the remains of the Revs. 


J. Plotner and J. W. Richardson. 


1852. 
Question 12. Who have died this year 2 


BisHop HEpDDING. 


1. Ev1sAu Hepprine, late senior Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Duchess county, New York, 
June 7, 1780. When about three years old his mother taught 
him the first principles of religion, and he felt the fear of God. 
For several years he practised secret prayer. In 1789, Rev. 
Benjamin Abbott preached in the neighborhood ; his ministry 
was blessed to the conversion of the mother, grandmother, and 
several other relatives of the subject of this sketch, who joined 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. He was in the practice of 
attending public worship with his mother, and remaining with 
her in class-meeting after preaching. On one occasion, after 
Mr. Abbott had spoken to the class, he went to little Elijah, 
and said: ‘“ Well, my boy, do you think you are a sinner?” 
He replied, “ Yes, sir.’ Mr. Abbott then, with vehemence 
and loud voice said, “ There is many a boy in hell not as old 
as you are,” and most impressively exhorted him to seek reli- 
gion. Bishop Hedding says of this event: “ It not only 
frightened me, but produced real religious concern, as I doubt 
not it was accompanied by the operation of God’s Holy 
Spirit.” These impressions lasted several days, but by degrees 
left him, and he grew up with a sinful heart, and the practices 
of a sinful life. 

When he was about ten years old, his parents removed to 
the State of Vermont. He here shared the toils and hard- 
ships incident to the cultivation of a new farm. When he 
was about fifteen or sixteen years of age, a Methodist and his 
family from Connecticut moved into the neighborhood. This 
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man held meetings at his house, at which he sung and prayed, 
and young Hedding (being a good reader) was appointed to 
read one of Wesley’s Sermons, or a portion of Baxter’s Call. 
These meetings were kept up regularly until the year 1798, 
when Joseph Mitchell and Abner Wood, the preachers of the 
Vergennes Circuit, made this house a preaching place. A 
great revival followed their labors. The lady of the family 
before mentioned used frequently to talk with young Hedding 
privately on the subject of religion. He says: ‘“ Her conver- 
sations, more than anything else, were the means of my seek- 
ing religion, After one of these conversations, on my way 
home, I turned into a grove and kneeled by the side of a great 
tree, and covenanted with God to part with all my idols, and 
seek salvation with all my heart. It was the first time in my 
life I remember to have had the full consent of my will to 
part with all sin for Christ’s sake.” About six weeks after 
this he remained in class-meeting after preaching, when the 
preacher and brethren, seeing his distress, united in interces- 
sion for him. During the meeting the Lord spoke peace to 
his soul. The same evening he gave his name as a_ proba- 
tioner in the Methodist Episcopal Church. This was the 27th 
of December, 1798. 

Though relieved of his distress, and blessed with peace, he 
was not yet filled with confidence and joy, as the following 
statement will show: ‘About six weeks after this, while con- 
versing with a preacher about the witness of the Spirit, the 
light of the Spirit broke in upon my mind, as clear and _ per- 
ceptible as the sun when it comes from behind a cloud, testi- 
fying that I was born of God, and that it was done at the time 
before named, when my guilt was removed, and I found peace 
in believing.” Soon after, he began to pray and exhort in 
public. In the year 1799, Lorenzo Dow left his appointment 
on Essex Circuit. ‘'Bhough but an exhorter, being urged by 
the preachers to do so, Mr. Hedding consented to supply his 
place on the circuit, and commenced his labors in November 
of that year. He remained on the circuit three months, and 
then returned to his home and former occupation. In April 
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or May, in 1800, he was licensed as a local preacher, and in 
November following was employed by a presiding elder on 
Plattsburgh Circuit. Six weeks after, he was removed to 
Cambridge Circuit, to supply the place of a preacher wno was 
taken sick. On the 16th of June, 1801, he was admitted on 
probation in the New York Conference. His appointment at 
this Conference was to the Plattsburgh Circuit, and the fol- 
lowing year to Fletcher Circuit. At the session of the New 
York Conference, held at Cambridge, New York, in July, 
1803, he was admitted into full connection, ordained deacon. 
by Bishop Whatcoat, and appointed to Bridgewater Circuit, 
New Hampshire. During this year he had a very severe and 
protracted illness. His disease was rheumatism, and from the 
effects of it he never wholly recovered. In 1804 he was sent 
to Hanover Circuit, New Hampshire. At the New England 
Conference, (the New York Conference having been divided,) 
held at Lynn, in July, 1805, he was ordained elder by Bishop 
Asbury, and appointed to Barre Circuit, Vermont; in 1806 
he traveled Vershire Circuit ; in 1807 and 1808 he was pre- 
siding elder on the New Hampshire District; in 1809 and 
1810 he was presiding elder on the New London District. 

On the 10th day of June, 1810, he was married to Lucy 
Blish, daughter of deacon David Blish, of Gibsum, New 
Hampshire. After enjoying with her beloved consort more 
than forty years of connubial happiness, and sharing with him 
for that period the privations and sacrifices of Methodist itine- 
rancy, Mrs. Hedding still lives to feel and lament the loss of 
his delightful and edifying society, and of his affectionate con- 
jugal attentions and offices. In 1811 he was stationed in 
Boston ; in 1812 at Nantucket; in 1813 and 1814 in Lynn; 
in 1815 and 1816 in Boston. At the Conference in 1817 he 
was appointed presiding elder on Portland District; but in a 
short time after Conference, on account of his health, he was 
stationed in Portland, and Noah Bigelow appointed to the dis- 
trict. In 1818 and 1819 he was again stationed in Lynn, and 
in 1820 reappointed to Nantucket ; in 1821 he was presiding 
elder on Boston District ; in 1822 and 1823 he was re-stationed 
in Boston. 
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At the General Conference held in Baltimore in May, 1824, 
he was elected and ordained a Bishop in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. For almost twenty-eight years he performed 
the delicate and difficult duties of this most responsible and 
sacred office with distinguished ability, devotion, and accept- 
ance. During this long official career, his readiness for sacri- 
fice, his promptness to duty, his wisdom in council, his up- 
rightness of administration, and his piety to God, were most 
manifest and exemplary. Anxious days, sleepless nights, and 
importunate intercessions with God, constantly evidenced his 
solicitude for the prosperity of the churches, and his great 
concern for the welfare of the preachers over whom he was 
called to exercise a general superintendency. His dignity, 
affubility, and uniform kindness, greatly endeared him to those 
with whom he had official or social intercourse. His excellent 
Christian character, his extensive attainments, his eminent 
pulpit abilities, his superior skill as a presiding. officer, and 
his episcopal services and deportment, made him pre-eminent 
in the affections and confidence of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and gave him an exalted place in the esteem and reli- 
gious regards of the Christian public. 

His last illness was protracted and severe. He suffered 
greatly from a complication of both chronic and acute diseases, 
The infirmities of age, and the effects of exposure and exces- 
sive toils, were also upon him. During these months of weak- 
ness and pain, his religious consolations were very abundant 
and strong. For the first three months he had not a single 
temptation, and his subsequent spiritual conflicts were but 
brief. In them he always came off more than conqueror 
through Him that loved him. His mental powers were pre- 
served clear and vigorous to the last. His conversation during 
his sickness was most edifying, and seemed more and more 
fragrant with heavenly perfume, as he drew nearer his exit. 
On the 31st of March he thus described his experience during 
his illness :— 

“ With the stroke, [first sudden attack,] God gave me won- 
derful grace; and it has been with me ever since. My pros- 
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pect has been clear ever since. Not a day, not an hour, not a 
moment, have I had any doubt or tormenting fear of death. 
I have been at times so that it was doubtful whether I would 
live five minutes; but all was bright and glorious. I have 
not had joy all the time, but great support and comfort. But 
to-day I have been wonderfully blessed. I was reflecting upon 
the wonder of God’s merey—how a just, and infinite, and holy 
God could take such vile creatures to dwell with Him in so 
holy a place—so unworthy, so sinful, so polluted ; and I thought 
of His great merey to me—how much He had done for me; 
and I had such glorious views of the atonement by Christ— 
His sufferings and the glory that should follow, that my soul 
was filled in a wonderful manner. I have served God more 
than fifty years; I have generally had peace; but L never saw 
such glory before—such light, such clearness, such beauty! O, 
I want to tell it to all the world! O, had I a trumpet voice, 


4 


‘Then would I tell to sinners round, 
What a DEAR Saviour I have found.” 


Here his emotion overcame him, and choked his utterance for 
a moment. “But I cannot. I never shall preach again— 
never shall go over the mountains and through the valleys, 
the woods, and the swamps, to tell of Jesus any more. But, 
O, what glory I feel! it shines and burns all through me; it 
came upon me like the rushing of a mighty wind, as on the 
day of Pentecost.” 

At three o’clock on the morning of the 9th of April, 1852, 
the dying struggles commenced. One of his Christian friends 
asked if his prospect was clear. He replied: ‘ O, yes, yes, 
yes! I have been wonderfully sustained of late, beyond the 
usual degree.” After a pause he continued : 


“«My suff’ring time will soon be o’er; 
Then I shall sigh and weep no more; 
My ransom’d soul shall soar away, 
To sing Thy praise in endless day,’ 


I trust in Christ, and He does not disappoint me. I feel Him, 
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I enjoy Him, and I look forward to an inheritance in His 
kingdom.” 

Again it was remarked to him, that he was almost over 
Jordan. He answered, “Yes;” then raising both hands, he 
shouted, scarcely above a whisper, “Glory, glory! Glory to 
God! Glory to God! Glory to God! Glory!” When 
asked if death had any terrors, he replied: ‘“ No, none what- 
ever; my peace is made with God. Ido not expect to live 
till sunset; but I have no choice; I leave it all with God.” 
Then, placing his hand upon his breast, he said, “I am happy 
—filled.” 


His sufferings continuing, he quoted the following lines: 


“When pain o’er my weak flesh prevails, 
With lamb-like patience arm my breast ; 
When grief my wounded soul assuils, 
In lowly meekness may I rest.” 


Subsequently, he said: ‘‘My God is my best friend, and I 
trust in Him with all my heart. I have trusted in Him for 
more than fifty years.” Then, after pausing for breath, he 
added, ‘“ Because I live, ye shall live also. What a promise!” 
Here his speech failed, his breathing grew short, and he grad- 
ually sunk in death. 

‘‘Q death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy vic- 
tory? Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ !” 


2. WitL1AM BUTLER was born in the county of Antrim, 
in Ireland, on the 13th of September, 1783, and in the year 
1786 emigrated with his father’s family to the United States, 
and settled in Cumberland county, Pennsylvania. In very 
early life he was convinced of his need of salvation, but found 
no kind friend to point him to the “ Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sin of the world,” not knowing man or woman who 
professed the knowledge of the forgiveness of sins. In his 
nineteenth year, on removing to Carlisle, he there heard the 
gospel as preached by the Methodists, and was made to feel 
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that in that gospel there was a power to which he had been a 
stranger, and on the 22d day of July, 1802, joined the Metho- 
dist. Episcopal Church asa seeker of religion, earnestly desiring 
deliverance from the guilt and condemnation of sin, At a 
quarterly meeting held by Wilson Lee, on the 10th of Octo- 
ber in the same year, his soul was set at liberty, and he was 
enabled to triumph in redeeming love. 

He was received on trial in the Baltimore Annual Confer- 
ence in 1807, and appointed to the Wyoming Circuit; in 
1808, to Erie; in 1809, to Alleghany Circuit; in 1810, to 
Winchester Circuit ; in 1811, to Monroe Circuit ; in 1812, to 
Huntingdon Circuit; in 1813, to Bedford Circuit; in 1814 
and 1815, to Aukweek Circuit; in 1816, to Juniata Circuit ; 
in 1817, to Great Falls Circuit; in 1818 and 1819, to Severn 
Circuit; in 1820 and 1821, to Calvert Circuit ; in 1822, to 
Montgomery Circuit; in 1823, to Baltimore Circuit ; in 1824, 
to Somerset Circuit; in 1825 and 1827, to Cumberland Cir- 
cuit; in 1827 and 1828, superannuated by sickness ; in 1829 
and 1830, to Clearspring Circuit; in 1831 and 1832, to. Get- 
tysburgh Circuit; in 1833, to Carlisle Circuit; in 1834 and 
1835, to Shrewsbury Circuit; in 1836 and 1837, to Frederick 
Circuit; in 1838 and 1839, to Williamsburgh Cireuit; in 1840 
and 1841, to Bellefonte Cireuit; in 1842 and 1848, to Lewistown 
Circuit; from which time, till the day of his death, he sustained 
a supernumerary relation to the Baltimore Conference. It 
appears from his own diary, that on the different circuits which 
he traveled, nearly four thousand souls were added to the 
Church. 

William Butler was a man of deep piety, and of great con- 
sistency of character. He was esteemed by those who knew 
him, as a sincere and ardent friend, and a holy man of God. 
As a preacher, though not possessing talents of the first order, 
he was always acceptable and useful. 

On the 11th of January, 1852, he closed his life at Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, where he had been converted fifty years before. 
The balance of his history is soon told—he lived as the 
Christian lives, and he died as the Christian dies, 
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-38. JosepaH Wuire, the subject of this notice, was born, 
August 5, 1797, in Anne Arundel county, Maryland, and de- 
parted this life in the full triumphs of the Christian faith, in 
the city of Baltimore, December 19, 1851, aged fifty-four, and 
in the twenty-eighth year of his ministry. Of his parents and 
birthplace we have no definite information; his father’s name 
was Jonathan, and his mother’s Elizabeth—we are not certain 
that they were members of any church. Of his youth we 
have no reliable information, except that his opportunities 
for education and moral instruction were very limited. Not- 
withstandiug his early disadvantages, he was a man of good 
sense, clear mind, and sound judgment. He was converted 
when at a camp-meeting at Magothy, Severn Circuit, in 
August 1820. In speaking of a round he was making on 
Severn Circuit in August 1850, he says: “I came once more 
to Mount Tabor meeting-house, where, thirty-one years ago, 
I united myself with the Methodist Episcopal Church, for 
which I shall have cause to bless God in eternity.” 

Brother White was licensed to preach by the Quarterly 
Conference of Severn Circuit, March 5, 1823; and it is to 
be presumed that he entered the traveling connection imme- 
diately, for, in 1825, he was ordained deacon by Bishop Soule, 
in the city of Baltimore, and in April, 1827, he was ordained. 
elder by Bishop Roberts. 

He was a man of delicate and doubtful health, yet he- 
prosecuted his work with fidelity and zeal. His person was 
very plain, but his countenance bespoke a deep sense of the 
presence and power of God; his words were few, and full 
of sanctified instruction and devotion; he appeared to do. 
every thing as in the immediate presence of God. His public: 
ministry was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but. 
in the demonstration and power of the Holy Ghost; his 
manner was very earnest, and many seals were added to his. 
ministry, which now in heaven sparkle as imperishable jewels. 
in the crown of his rejoicing before the throne, 

We insert here, as nearly as possible, the different appoint- 
ments he filled during his effective ministry, viz.: Lancaster: 

22 
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Circuit, 1823 ; Westmoreland Circuit, 1824; Lancaster Circuit, 
1825; Lewistown Circuit, 1826 and 1827; Stafford Circuit, 
1828; Baltimore city, 1829 and 1830; Baltimore Circuit, 
1831; Chambersburgh Station, 1832; East Baltimore, 1833 
and 1834; Leesburgh, 1835 and 1836; West Baltimore, 
1837; Hittshorw’; 1838 and 4839; Sharp ‘Str eet and Asbury, 
1840 and i841; Stafford Circuit, 1842 and 1843; and 
Loudoun Cireuit, 1844 and 1845. 

About this time his health became very delicate, and he 
was admonished by symptoms quite well understood that he 
could no longer go forward with the front ranks of the 
Lord’s hosts to do battle in His name; reluctantly, yet sub- 
missively, he bowed to the divine will, asked and obtained a 
superannuated relation, which he sustained to the day of his 
lamented death. So great was his desire to be useful, that 
whenever his health would permit he was found side by side 
with his brethren, pushing forward the triumphs of his 
Master’s kingdom. He was emphatically a man of one book 
and one work. So quenchless and unconquerable was _ his 
zeal for the glory of God and the salvation of his fellow- 
men, that he attempted twice or thrice to do effective work ; 
but he was admonished by the Lord of the vineyard, by 
signs sufficiently impressive, that it was enough; He said to 
him, as to His servant Daniel, “Go, stand in thy lot till the 
end be.” : 

During last fall brother White appeared better in health 
and spirits, and, as he was able, engaged in the work of God 
which was going on in the different charges around him; 
he took a special interest in a good work which was in pro- 
gress in the Charles Street Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He was not only present at the morning meetings, but also at 
the evening services up to a late hour, talking to penitents, 
and exhorting all around him to flee the wrath to come. 
He contracted a deep cold, and was taken suddenly and vio- 
lently ill. His sufferings were very great night and day, 
with scarcely an hour’s intermission, yet he complained not ; 
no murmur was heard from his lips; his saying was, “The 


Lord will do right.” 
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In conversation with his now bereaved and sorrowing 
wife, in. view of death, he said of his ministry: “I have 
not fought as one that beateth the air; no, the gospel I 
preached to others through life now comforts and supports 
my soul in the prospect of death—my confidence is strong in 
my Saviour—a sinner saved by grace. Give my love to my 
brethren, the preachers of the Conference, and tell them I-die 
in the faith of the gospel; tell them to meet me in heaven.” 

He was now sinking rapidly, yet his mind was _ perfectly 
clear and calm. At this moment his physician came in and 
informed him that he must soon leave us. The information 
produced no excitement, no dismay—his soul was supremely 
happy, his eye was fixed on heaven. He spoke a few words 
to a weeping servant who stood by his bedside about her sal- 
vation, and then closed his eyes and ceased to speak; and 
while his inconsolable wife and weeping friends, together 
with several ministers of the city, stood about his bed, he 
breathed his spirit into the bosom of his God without a 
struggle or a groan. His last words were, Hallelujah ! hal- 
lelujah! 

In looking over his diary, I find him speaking of death, 
and using the following stanza: 


“O that, without a ling’ring groan, 
I may the welcome word receive; 

My body with my charge lay down, 
And cease at once to work and live.” 


So was it granted him,—for scarcely had the trembling halle- 
lujah died away in the Church militant, when the exulting 
song of salvation was sung before the throne. There he has 
met and greeted many co-workers who had finished their 
course and entered into rest; there, too, many who had been 
brought to God through his ministry. Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord. 


4, SrepHeN Aspury Rosze~ was born in Georgetown, 
D.C., the 18th February, 1811, and died in Alexandria, Va., 
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20th February, 1852, aged forty-one years and two days. He 
was the son of Stephen George Roszel, of precious memory, 
who for a long series of years was an influential member of 
this Conference, and deservedly ranked among the most 
powerful preachers of his day. At a very early age the de- 
ceased manifested a remarkable taste for literary pursuits. 
While others of his age were busied at play, he spent his 
hours in reading, or in the society of such persons as could 
impart instruction. He took especial delight in the company 
of the preachers, who always found a home at his father’s 
house. His devotion to study may be judged of by a profi- 
ciency which finds him, in his seventeenth year, acquainted 
with the whole course of English and classical literature re- 
quired in the graduation of students in the best colleges of the 
country. 

When but a small boy, he was awakened to the necessity of 
the converting grace of God. He at first resisted his religious 
impressions, and grieved, as he often felt he was doing, the 
Spirit of God. At length, improving his convictions, he 
sought and found “ redemption through the blood of Christ, 
even the forgiveness of sins.” This event took place in the 
town of Middleburgh, Loudoun county, Virginia, in the six- 
teenth year of his age. It was natural that such a father as 
he had should indulge for him the flattering hope of eminence ; 
nor was that hope disappointed. He was permitted to live to 
enjoy the beginning of his fame in the same field in which 
himself had spent over fifty years of hard service. 

In his sixteenth year Asbury left the home of his childhood 
and youth, to commence the battle of life. He removed to 
Baltimore, and became associated with his brother, Dr. Roszel, 
in conducting a classical academy. Shortly after this connec- 
tion he commenced the study of law, and with his usual in- 
dustry and enthusiasm, pressed forward in the acquisition of 
that knowledge necessary to prepare him for the duties of this 
profession. He passed his examination with great credit, and 
was admitted to the Baltimore bar. He opened an office with 
every prospect of success ; but a change suddenly came over 
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him. To the astonishment of all, and the disappointment of 
most of his friends, he closed his office, and declared his inten- 
tion to abandon the law. Though this profession was the 
highway in which thousands of his inferiors had traveled to 
the possession of wealth and honor, he felt that it was altogether 
uncongenial with the aspirings of his heart. He was strongly 
impressed that his was a widely different calling. Still he 
would not allow himself fully to believe that it was his duty 
to assume the responsibility of an ambassador of Christ. 
While in this state of doubt and anxiety, a door of usefulness 
was opened. The trustees of Dickinson College invited him 
to the principalship of the grammar school of that institution, 
which post he accepted, and filled with great ability for several 
years, joining also with its duties, a portion of the time, the pro- 
fessorship of Latin literature in the college. While occupying 
this position, the doubts which had perplexed his mind relative 
to his true calling were dispelled, and he became entirely satis- 
fied that a dispensation of the gospel had been committed to 
him. He obtained license to preach, and being recommended 
to the Baltimore Annual Conference, was received on trial in 
the spring of 1838. By the appointment of the presiding 
bishop, he was continued in his relation to Dickinson College. 
Under the pressure of his arduous duties his nervous system 
gave way, insomuch that it became necessary for him to dis- 
solve his connection with the college. This occurred in 1839. 
At the ensuing Conference he took a supernumerary relation, 
and was appointed with his father to the Leesburgh Station. 
Here he so far recovered his health as to be able the following 
spring to return to the effective ranks, in which he continued 
until he “ceased at once to work and live.” He filled the 
following appointments with great credit to himself and use- 
fulness to the Church: Loudoun Circuit, 1841 and 1842 ; 
Georgetown Station, 1843 and 1844; Caroline Street Station, 
Baltimore, 1845 and 1846; East Baltimore Station, 1847 and 
1848; M’Kendree Station, Washington, D. C., 1849 and 
1850; Alexandria Station, 1851. Besides this list of respon- 
sible appointments assigned him, illustrating to some extent 
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the high estimate set upon his talents, we find a tribute to bis 
merit in the honor conferred upon him by his brethren. At 
the General Conference of 1840, he was elected reporter for 
that body ; how he. performed the duties of this position, the 
intelligence afforded by his synopsis of debates published in 
the Christian Advocate, attests. From year to year, for the 
last eight, he was elected the secretary of this Conference. How 
he performed his duty here, is known to us all. A better has 
rarely, if ever, served any deliberative body, ecclesiastical or 
civil. He was alike remarkable for accuracy and despatch. 
In 1848 he was elected a delegate to the General Conference 
held at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A fair delineation of his character is vastly more difficult 
than the grouping together of the facts of his history. As a 
man, he was not well understood, except by those who knew 
him intimately. It is not surprising, therefore, to the few 
whom he recognized as his friends, that he was regarded as 
reserved, and even austere by those who were left to judge of 
him only by his outward manner. When he formed a friend- 
ship, his heart “was open as day,” and his intercourse was 
without restraint. As a Christian, he was earnest and sincere. 
“ His views of religion,” as was remarked in a funeral dis- 
course delivered by one of his brethren who knew him, “ were 
> and they were so, because drawn from 
the Bible. The Holy Scriptures were to him a treasury of 
knowledge, and by their divine teachings he was “ thoroughly . 
furnished unto every good work.” He did not hesitate to de- 
clare boldly and publicly, as he often did in his discourses, 
that he enjoyed precious communion with God,— that he was 
but a “pilgrim and stranger upon earth, seeking another and 
better country, even a heavenly,”’— and often went forth from 
his heart the shout of joy, that ““God was not ashamed to be 
called his God.” The uprightness and integrity of his life de- 
monstrated the truth of his profession. 

As a Methodist, it is enough to say he was worthy to be 
called a son of Stephen George Roszel. As a preacher, he 
was rarely gifted. In the pulpit his brilliant talents shone in 


elevated yet simple ;’ 
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all their lustre. His discourses shed light into the minds, and 
captivated the hearts of the thousands who attended upon his 
ministry. His mind was eminently logical and poetical. His 
reasoning faculties were equal to the investigation of the most 
abstruse subjects of theology ; his imaginative were so intense 
as to give the effect of reality to his imagery, and not unfre- 
quently he was overpowered by his emotions. His command 
of language was equal to his power of thought‘and richness of 
fancy. In short, he was eloquent in the true and sublime sense 
of that much abused term. To sum up his character in a few 
words: he was a true friend —an experimental Christian — a 
decided Methodist — an able minister. 

In the midst of his days, and in the strength of his man- 
hood, he has fallen, suddenly and unexpectedly to us all. But 
he fell at his post. On Sunday, the 8th of February last, he 
preached toa densely crowded audience the dedicatory sermon of 
a church at Fairfax Court House, Va., with his usual zeal and 
power; becoming very much overheated, he perspired till his 
clothes were completely saturated. He was sixteen miles from 
his evening appointment in his charge. The day was very 
cold, and little time was allowed him to reach his home after 
the close of the morning service. He performed this ride in 
an open baggy, and preached at night his last sermon. He 
was seized with a violent attack of pneumonia, which in a few 
days terminated fatally. Although to him, as well as his 
friends, death was unexpected, he was sustained in the final 
conflict with our nature’s conquering adversary — he was not 
afraid to meet face to face this last enemy — there was a vic- 
tory which was his through our Lord Jesus Christ. “ My 
religious principles,” said he, when informed by the physician 
that he must die, “are firmer than they ever were; I am sus- 
tained.” The last words to which he gave utterance just as 
his spirit was departing, were, “O that I had wings like a 
dove! for then would I flee away, and be at rest.” “ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: yea, saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors; and their 
works do follow them.” 
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He has left an excellent wife to mourn the loss of one of the 
most considerate and devoted husbands; and four interesting 
children, who are deprived of the guardianship of the best of 
fathers. May the widow’s God be hers, and the Father of 
fatherless children be theirs! 


5. THOMAS CoRN=LIUs was born in Baltimore city, Novem- 
ber 12, 1823. His father is a respectable and acceptable local 
elder in the Methodist Episcopal Church; his mother is of 
pure and noble Methodist stock. By such parents he was 
early “trained up in the way he should go,” and in the 
eleventh year of his age was soundly converted to God, at a 
camp-meeting held on Waters’ ground, in Baltimore county, 
and immediately joined the Church of his fathers, his eonnec- 
tion with which was never broken. 

From childhood to maturity his life was blameless, his de- 
votion steady. In 1845 he was admitted on trial in the Bal- 
timore Annual Conference, and appointed to Winchester Cir- 
cuit. His itinerant career, though short, was interrupted by 
much affliction. In 1848, while traveling Bloomfield Circuit, 
brother Cornelius was attacked with hemorrhage of the throat, 
which forced him to retire from his field of labor, and at the 
ensuing session of the Conference to ask for a supernumerary 
relation: from the effects of this attack, however, he soon re- 
covered, and rendered good service in Westminster Circuit, and 
took an effective relation at the session of Conference in 1850. 
During that, and the following year, his name stood connected 
~ with St. Mary’s Circuit. 

Tn the semmer of last year his slender constitution yielded 
to a return of hemorrhage. While on a visit to Baltimore, for 
the purpose of obtaining medical advice, he took cold, which 
was followed by inflammation of the bowels; under the in- 
fluence of these he labored till early in October, when it was 
evident to himself and friends that his work was done. In 
full view of his end, now rapidly approaching, and while yet 
walking about, he said to his colleague, after thanking God 
for praying parents and a religious education, “All is right — 
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Tam not afraid!” The last enemy found him panoplied in 
God. Said he to his sorrowing wife, “It is hard to part with 
you, Rebecca; but it is better up yonder.” Though articula- 
tion failed, his intellectual powers remained till the last. Just 
as he was entering “the valley of the shadow of death,” his 
wife asked, “Is all well?” and though unable to speak, he 
lifted his hands and raised his eyes heavenward, in token of 
his triumph in the gospel of God. The friends kneeled at his 
bedside, and while commending him to the Father of spirits, 
he calmly and sweetly slept in Jesus, October 8, 1851, in the 
twenty-eighth year of his age. 

As a man, brother Cornelius was intelligent —his inter- 
course with society was dignified and becoming; as a Chris- 
tian, he was exemplary, and faithful and useful as a pastor ; 
as a preacher, he was a clear and sound expositor of gospel 
truth. ‘Servant of God, well done!” 


6. JOHN SMITH, for more than twenty-five years a laborious 
and very useful member of the Baltimore Annual Conference, 
died in Bladensburg, Maryland, on the 10th of April, 1851, 
in the forty-ninth year of his age. He had but recently re- 
turned from the session of his Conference to that work which 
he loved so well, with renewed hopes of success in his divine 
mission, when he was unexpectedly attacked by disease, which 
speedily terminated in death. 

Brother Smith was born in Harford county, Maryland, not 
far from the residence, labors, and sufferings of the venerated 
Freeborn Garrettson, so well known in Methodist history as 
the pioneer of Methodism in that part of Maryland ; and with- 
out injustice to the one, or flattery to the other, we may say 
they were kindred spirits: in their confidence in and love for 
Methodism, they were both uncompromising; in their zeal, 
labors, and success in winning souls to Christ, abundant. 

Brother Smith was converted to God at an early period of 
life. He was licensed to preach in October, 1825, and was 
admitted into the Conference in 1826. Early in his minis- 
terial career brother Smith manifested those qualities of mind 
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and heart peculiarly fitting him for the gospel ministry, and 
eliciting the confidence and affectionate respect of the Church. 
Hence he occupied some of our best stations, was for one term 
presiding elder of the Winchester District, and everywhere 
and in every position maintained a uniform and untarnished 
character. Mild in bis disposition, unobtrusive in manners, 
plain in his habits, untiring in his work, clear in his concep- 
tions of gospel truth, and able impressively to deliver those 
truths to others, orother Smith was more than an ordinary 
minister of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The period to which the Church and brother Smith’s friends 
may probably advert with greatest pleasure in relation to his 
ministerial life, is that in which he was connected with the 
“‘Seamen’s Bethel,” in Baltimore. For six years he held this 
interesting and responsible post. He was the first Methodist 
preacher appointed to that field of labor in Baltimore; and by 
the wisdom of his course, the influence he acquired, and the 
manner in which he exhibited the claims of Methodism to 
public confidence, and its peculiar adaptation to the wants of 
the poor and the spiritual necessities of seamen, doubtless sug- 
gested to the directors of that benevolent enterprise, the em- 
ployment of our ministry ever since. 

As our beloved brother lived in the enjoyment of the divine 
favor, it might hence be expected that he would die “strong 
in faith, giving glory to God.” To say that he died a peaccful 
death, fails to describe a state of mind where “ meridian evi- 
dence puts doubt to flight, and ardent hope anticipates the 
skies ;” in his experience there was “ ecstasy of joy,” and in his 
last. conflict with his soul’s enemies, a perfect triumph over 
sin, death, and hell. A very few hours before his last struggle 
and complete victory, he shouted aloud, and said, “ Glory be 
to God for the fulness of the redemption that there is through 
the merits of the eternal Saviour! Glory, glory! who would 
not shout?” We doubt not but he will hear from the lips of 
his eternal Judge, the words, “ Well done, good and faithful 
servant; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” Ata period 
when our beloved Zion is assailed from almost every quarter, 
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and by almost every means, we should do injustice to ourselves 
and to our departed brother were we not to record his dying 
testimony of unabated confidence in, and love for the whole 
economy of Methodism, and the members of his own Confer- 
ence, with whom he had so long labored “ to spread Scriptural 
holiness throughout these lands.’’ He sent to the Conference 
his love, strong in death as it had always been in life; and we 
respond, although he hears it not, by the ardent prayer, ‘“ Let 
us die the death of the righteous, and let our last end be like 
his’? Amen. 


7. ZANE BuAND died in Cumberland, Maryland, December 
12, 1851, in his thirty-sixth year. He was of English parent- 
age, born in Pendleton county, Virginia, October 5, 1816, 
and born again, at a camp-meeting in the same county, Sep- 
tember, 1836. He entered the traveling connection in 1840, 
and was appointed successively to Warrior’s Mark, Lewistown, 
Floyd, and Deerfield Circuits, Havre-de-Grace and Dallas 
Street Stations, Great Falls, Trough Creek, and Cumberland 
Circuits, in which latter field his labors ended, and his dust 
reposes, 

Brother Bland was an original and earnest man. Uis early 
educational advantages were limited; but the work made the 
minister. The fire of divine love and perpetual contact with 
the sublime teachings of inspiration, revealed the native 
strength of his mind, and produced a workman who needed not 
to be ashamed. 

He died in the midst of his years. Laboring night and day 
in the vineyard of the Lord, the summons came, and found 
him ready. Living or dying, he was the Lord’s: living, he 
proclaimed the gospel of Christ as the power of God, and 
hundreds believed unto salvation; dying, he exemplified the 
power of his faith. During his brief illness his soul exulted 
in an unceasing flow of divine consolation. When it was 
thought his departure was at hand, he called for a sacred song.’ 
“All is right,” cried the departing saint. ‘Sing home, and 
let me die shouting!” 
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1853. 
Question 12. Who have died this year? 


1. Davip STEELE died at his residence in Washington, 
D. C., on the 4th of May, 1852, in the sixtieth year of his 
age, and the thirty-second of his ministry. 

Atan early age, brother Steele, under the tuition of a pious 
mother, became the subject of deep religious impressions, 
which soon ripened into “repentance to salvation not to be 
repented of.” Faith in the atonement brought to him the 
manifestations of pardoning and regenerating grace. When 
about eighteen years of age he joined the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and after having been persuaded of his call to 
the ministry, he sought and found admission into the Baltimore 
Conference in 1820. From that period he continued, with 
great acceptance and success, to fulfil his holy mission in 
many important circuits, stations and districts, until 1847, 
when he was constrained, by declining health, to take a su- 
pernumerary relation to the Conference. The few remaining 
years of his life were spent in the cities of Alexandria and 
Baltimore, until a few weeks before his death, when he re- 
moved with his family to Washington, D. C., where his re- 
mains now repose. 

During his lengthened affliction brother Steele was a great, 
but a submissive sufferer. He usually exclaimed to his sym- 
pathizing friends, “It is all right ;” ‘God chasteneth every 
son whom He receiveth ;” “I deserve it all.” To his excel- 
lent and venerated friend, the Rev. Job Guest, he declared 
emphatically that the merits of Christ (always his favorite 
theme in the pulpit) were to him a sure and only basis of 
hope and comfort. His end was peaceful. When his speech 
had failed, one of his family requested him to give some 
signal of the presence of Christ with him. He affirmatively 
bowed his head, and almost in the effort to do so, expired. 

As a man, brother Steele was kind and affable in his inter- 
course and friendships. As a minister of Jesus Christ, the 
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important positions in the Church which he so often and so 
efficiently occupied, attest the estimation in which he was held. 
A diligent student of the Scriptures, and familiar with almost 
every branch of Christian literature, his discourses failed not 
to impart instruction, awaken interest, and often to produce 
immediate and powerful effect upon the hearts and consciences 
of his auditors. God gave him seals to his ministry—creden- 
tials bearing the signature of the Holy Ghost, and infinitely 
more to be desired by every genuine ambassador of Christ 
than all the legendary insignia of an assumed and exclusive 
apostolic lineage. As a lover and defender of the economy, 
doctrines, and usages of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
our departed brother was surpassed by few, if any, of his 
brethren. His published articles and private manuscripts 
upon these subjects would fill a volume. 

We subjoin the appointments he filled while in the work 
of the ministry : 1820, Redstone ; 1821 and 1822, Huntingdon ; 
1823, Shamokin; 1824, Bald Eagle; 1825, Lewistown; 1826, 
Baltimore city ; 1827 and 1828, Baltimore Circuit; 1829 to 
1832, Northumberland District; 1833 and 1834, East Balti- 
more; 1835 to 1838, Winchester District; 1839, Alexandria ; 
1840 and 1841, North Baltimore; 1842 and 1843, Great 
Falls; 1844 and 1845, Annapolis; 1846, Hagerstown ; 1847 
and 1848, supernumerary at Alexandria; 1849 to 1852, su- 
perannuated. 

He preached his last sermon in Charles Street Church, 
Baltimore, on the 5th of October, 1851, from Daniel ix. 9, 
The occasion of his death was made the subject of a discourse 
(by Rey. William B, Edwards) in Wesley Chapel, city of 
Washington, from 1 Thessalonians iv. 13. “God buries His 
workmen, but carries on his work.” 


2. Witu1am Houston. But little has been learned of his 
early life. He commenced preaching at the age of eighteen, 
and at nineteen entered the Kentucky Conference, where he 
labored for twelve years. He was sent as a missionary to the 
Southern and Western Territories, where he endured great 
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privations, and labored with good success. In 1812 he was a 
delegate to the General Conference; was transferred to the 
Baltimore Conference, and sent to the Carlisle Circuit. In 
the following year he was appointed to Botetourt, and in 1814 
to Rockingham. During this year he married. He traveled 
a few years after this, and when his health failed became 
supernumerary, until April 27, 1852, when mortality was 
swallowed up of life, and he went the way of all the earth, in 
his seventy-second year. 

The writer has been informed that he possessed a strong, 
vigorous, and cultivated mind, with reasoning faculties of a 
superior order, and an extensive knowledge of history and 
geography. His theological and biblical acquirements were 
such as rendered him an acceptable preacher, and an able and 
zealous defender of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

During his last illness his sufferings were severe, and with- 
out intermission ; but his confidence in God was unshaken, his 
mind clear and conscious, his faith in the atonement strong 
and unwavering, and his hope full of immortality. Thus he 
departed, supported by the staff provided in the living Re- 
deemer, leaning upon the promises and the Promiser, and 
cheered by the ‘hope which maketh not ashamed,” of pleas- 
ures forevermore at God’s right hand. 


3. JOHN STANSBURY GorRsUCH departed this life on Tues- 
day evening, March 16, 1852, at Cumberland, Maryland. 
Before he left his home in Baltimore county, to attend the 
Conference in Cumberland, he had been somewhat afflicted by 
disease ; but after taking medical advice, and using such rem- 
edies as were prescribed, he joined his brethren in their annual 
meeting on the 3d of March, and found a pleasant and comfort- 
able home in the hospitable family of Major Maguire. Until the 
following Sabbath he seemed to be in ordinary health ; but on 
that day, while in church, he was seized with a violent chill, 
and was forced to retire to his lodgings and to his bed. His 
illness daily increased, until it was evident that typhoid fever 
had fastened upon him, Excellent medical aid was procured, 
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but all in vain. In two weeks after his arrival in Cumber- 
land, his sufferings and his labors were ended. 

Brother Gorsuch was the oldest son of the late Edward 
Gorsuch, of Baltimore county, and was born December 17, 
1820. He embraced religion in the thirteenth year of his 
age, and immediately connected himself with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in whose communion he remained until the 
close of his life. He had the advantage of a liberal education, 
being a graduate of Dickinson College. In 1844 he received 
license as an exhorter, and as a local preacher in 1845. In 
March 1846, he was received on trial by the Baltimore Con- 
ference, and appointed to Montgomery Circuit; in 1847, to 
Westminster; in 1848, ordained deacon, and appointed to 
West Harford, where he remained in 1849; in 1850, he was 
ordained eldcr, and during that year and the next he was 
stationed at Ryland Chapel, in Washington City. In all 
these charges he gave entire satisfaction as a Christian, a min- 
ister, and a man. He was possessed of more than ordinary 
~ talent, and bade fair to arrive at a high eminence as a Chris- 
tian minister. 

In February, 1849, he was married to the only daughter of 
Dr. J. L. Warfield, of Westminster, Maryland. She had the 
mournful satisfaction of watching by his bedside during his 
last hours, having arrived in Cumberland on the Monday morn- 
ing before his death; and now, with her infant daughter, mourns 
the irreparable loss they have sustained. During his illness 
he was frequently delirious ; but in his lucid moments he often 
spoke of his firm confidence in the merits of Christ, and his 
strong hopes through the mercy of God. ‘Those who were 
acquainted with the uprightness of his life cannot doubt that 
he now rests with God. 


1854. 
Question 12. Who have died this year ? 


1. Joun Davis was a prince in Israel. Born in Northum- 
berland county, Va., October 80, 1787. His parents were 
Methodists of the primitive type. 
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His conversion to God, at nineteen years of age, was the 
result of a deep impression made upon bis mind in earlier life, 
while seated on his father’s knee listening to the reading of 
the Holy Scriptures. The passage, “‘ Ye must be born again,” 
was the one that fastened on his mind, “as a nail driven in a 
sure place.” The Spirit of God impressed that word upon his 
heart, with such power as to awaken the conscience to a sense 
of guilt and the necessity of regeneration. He began to pray 
to God in private for the pardon of sin, and continued to do 
so, even amid the outbursts of levity incident to youth. His 
sense of guilt reaching a degree of intensity which became 
intolerable, he retired one day to the woods, determined to 
find peace in believing, or perish at the foot of the cross. 
There with anguished soul and streaming eyes he struggled, 
till Jesus spoke, proclaiming liberty to the captive, and turning 
the shadow of death into the light of a glorious morning. 
Although he had never seen any one converted, nor heard a 
word used expressive of religious ecstasy, yet his soul swelling 
with the tide of a new life, made the words echo to the shout 
of “glory, glory! glory be to God!” For awhile he con- 
cealed the change ; but the fire burning within could not be 
long confined. He began to exhort his friends and neighbors 
to be partakers of like precious faith, and so continued for 
some time, even preaching publicly before he was formally 
admitted into Church; and many through his instrumentality 
were “turned from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God.” Such were the extraordinary effects of his 
public exercises, that on one occasion after preaching to a 
large congregation powerfully affected by his discourse, he 
was asked by a church officer to take charge of that congre- 
gation, then without a pastor—offering as an inducement a 
handsome salary—pledging himself and several of his friends 
for thirty pounds each per.anaum for his support. But to 
one whose soul was fired with the spirit of a Methodist 
itinerant, such an offer was light as the dust of the balance, 
though the allowance of a Methodist preacher at that time 
was only eighty dollars a year. 
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In 1809 he was employed in Berkeley Circuit by Hamilton 
Jefferson, who was at that time presiding elder of Potomac 
District. The next year his name is found among those re- 
ceived on trial in the Baltimore Annual Conference; and from 
that period till the close of his effective service, in 1846, his 
name has been connected with the most prominent appoint- 
ments in the Conference, either as pastor or presiding elder. 
Upon receiving a superannuated relation, he retired to his 
farm in Harford county, Md., where he became as distin- 
guished among farmers as he was among his brethren of the 
ministry. Meantime, he draughted largely on his time and 
strength in “ preaching Jesus and the resurrection.” 

In person, brother Davis was tall and commanding; his 
features were strongly marked, indicative of courage, firm- 
ness and sympathy. His mind, like his body, was cast in a 
large mould; and thus endowed by nature, it was easy for 
him to rise above the disadvantages surrounding his youth, 
and build for himself that enviable reputation and character 
so universally awarded him. Being deprived of an early 
educational training, he was not what in parlance is called a 
literary man ; nevertheless, his was a well-stored mind. His 
knowledge was more intuitive than the result of study; what 
he knew he knew’'thoroughly, and in no heart did the claims 
of a sanctified literature find a more lively and constant re- 
sponse, than in the heart of our brother. To this fact his 
noble and successful efforts as agent and trustee of Dickinson 
College will testify. In the wisdom of the times he was 
well read, and profound in that which pertained to Methodism. 
Few, if any, possessed a more thorough knowledge of the 
organism and economy of our Church, and none entertained 
a greater reverence for her Book of Discipline, or could 
exhibit more clearly its rules of administration. 

As a preacher, he excelled in lucid expositions of the car- 
dinal doctrines of Christianity, especially those connected 
with the experience of believers. The truths of God’s word 
were uttered by him in a deep, mellow-toned voice, of great 
compass and power, and with an impressiveness and solemnity 
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of manner peculiarly his own. His sermons were never 
written, not even in copious outline, but they were thoroughly 
studied, and the subjects well chosen; these subjects exerting 
their influence on a sensitive nature, and a heart capable of 
the noblest emotions, were unfolded with a pathos and unction 
which stirred the depths of the soul, rousing the slumbering 
conscience of the sinner, or building up believers in their most 
holy faith. Many were the seals—living epistles, seen and read 
of all men, testifying to the ministry he had received of the 
Lord Jesus. Fell’s Point, in Baltimore, was under his pastoral 
care in 1818, the scene of a most extraordinary revival of the 
work of God; about one thousand being converted and 
gathered into the Church in a few months; the result of that 
glorious work was the firm establishment of Methodism in 
that section of the city. 

In the councils of the Church he was eminent, not so much 
in the power of debate, for the part he took in the proceedings 
of deliberative bodies could hardly be called by that name: 
but he brought to bear on the subject under discussion, the 
reflections of a strong mind, remarkable for common sense, and 
a wisdom collected from the teachings of the past. His 
memory was a vast storehouse, in which were treasured the 
lessons taught by experience, thus furnishing his discriminat- 
ing judgment with resources which were readily turned to 
practical account. And the scale generally preponderated on 
which the weight of his judgment was thrown. His attention 
to the business of Conference was close and unremitting ; the 
position occupied was always that of a leader: this is true of 
the General as well as of the Annual Conference. He was a 
delegate to all the General Conferences since 1816, except two. 
As a representative of the body of elders, he was faithful to 
the interests of the Church, and especially so to the views of 
the Baltimore Conference. The polity of this Conference was, 
with him, synonymous with the fundamental principles of 
Methodism. There was, however, one period, rather an early 
one of his life, when his mind lost its polarity respecting one 
of the great features in Methodist economy — the presiding 
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eldership — but it was of short duration, and deeply regretted : 
and as late as last year, he, in open Conference, alluded to it, 
acknowledging the former existence of the error, and his 
hearty retreat from it, so soon as discovered. His mind was 
too well balanced to allow him to be an ultraist on any sub- 
ject. The social circle was seldom, if ever, more interesting 
than when brother Davis was its centre: his cheerfulness with- 
out levity, dignity free from stiffness, his generous good na- 
ture, his inexhaustible fund of incident in real life, gave a 
charm to his conversation that no one will forget who ever 
enjoyed his society. In the providence of God he had been 
twice married, and highly favored in both instances. Happy 
was that home where deep, genuine, and tender affection dic- 
tated every rule. Such a husband, and such a father, can be 
appreciated only by the hearts that bleed under the stroke of 
providence which removed him from their midst. 

As a friend, he was true, warm, sympathizing, and constant, 
allowing no difference of opinion to fret the cord that bound 
him to the heart of a friend. The Methodist ministry, as a 
body, he regarded the purest on earth, and his connection with 
them the greatest distinction in human society. In a late re- 
view of his past life and labors, he remarked to the members 
of his family, with an emphasis and solemnity that deeply im- 
pressed them, “I had rather be a Methodist preacher, and the 
means of doing the little good I have done, than be the Presi- 
dent of the United States!” 

As a Christian, his life was uniform and consistent, clear in 
his experience, and free from bigotry in his feelings, exhibiting 
more than ordinary reverence for God and His worship. 

A life so eventful, so adorned by Christian graces, stretching 
through such a long period of ministerial labors and success, 
could not but end in peace. The call to “arise and depart”’ 
was sudden, but found him ready. Brother Davis was on a 
visit to his daughter in Hillsboro’, Virginia, in the enjoyment 
of more than ordinary health. A disease of the heart, under 
which he had been for years laboring, attacked him with great 
violence on the 11th of August. Medical aid was immediately 
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obtained, and relief afforded. But the arrow that struck him 
was barbed ; the foe was only repulsed, not vanquished. Upon 
being informed by the physician of the certain result of his 
disease, he remarked, “It is unexpected, but I am not alarmed ; 
I have no preparation to make.” After dictating some things 
concerning his temporal affairs, he sat up and signed the paper 
ina bold hand, About this time, the morning of August 13, 
several brethren of this Conference were called to his bedside. 
They engaged in prayer with him; during the exercises, he 
responded with great fervor. Being asked by one of the 
brethren, “Is all well?” he replied, “I am not alarmed; I 
am not unprepared ; I have confidence in God ; my congestion 
is great, intercede with God for me!” Toa question pro- 
posed by his wife, he remarked, “ Happy! happy! peaceful !” 
She asked, “‘ If he had any message for the children that were 
at home?” He answered, “Tell John to serve God and take 
his father’s place.” His message to the Conference was this, 
“Tell the Conference all is peace!” Breathing now became 
difficult ; on being removed nearer the window, he observed, 
“That will do;” and while singing, 


“And let this feeble body fail,—” 


his spirit calmly ascended to God, in the sixty-sixth year of 
his age, and the forty-fourth of his ministry. 


2. SAMUEL Brison was born, March 25, 1797, in the village 
of Newtown, Frederick county, Virginia. Nothing special is 
known of his early life until the autumn of 1816, when, during 
an extensive revival of religion under the ministry of Rev. 
Thomas Kennerly and Rev. William Morrison, he became the 
subject of regenerating grace, and united himself with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, He was received on trial in the 
Baltimore Conference in the spring of 1821, and, at the ex- 
piration of the disciplinary term of years, graduated succes- 
sively to the orders of deacon and elder. 

The following are the circuits and stations to which he was 
appointed, viz: 1821, Lancaster ; 1822, Westmoreland ; 1823, 
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Bald Eagle; 1824, Pendleton; 1825, Westmoreland ; 1826, 
Kast Baltimore; 1827 and 1828, Baltimore city; 1829; 
Fredericksburgh ; 1830, Carlisle; 1831, Bellefonte ; 1832 and 
1833, Huntingdon; 1834 and 1835, Foundry ; 1836 and 1837, 
Frederick city; from 1838 to 1841, Rockingham District ; 
1842 and 1843, Baltimore city ; 1844, Whatcoat; from 1845 
to 1848, Northumberland District; 1849 and 1850, Fayette 
Street; 1851, Carlisle; 1852 and 1853, Georgetown. 

After laboring with his accustomed zeal at several camp- 
meetings during the last summer, he returned to his charge in 
Georgetown, and commenced a protracted meeting, which 
lasted for several weeks. His efforts during that meeting were 
incessant and severe. His spirit of self-sacrifice for the salva- 
tion of sinners was so intense, that a strong physical frame was 
tried beyond its power. In order to recruit his strength he 
left home and visited New York, where he was seized with the 
disease which terminated his life. As if admonished that the 
time of his departure was at hand, he immediately returned to 
Baltimore, desiring, as he said, to “die in the midst of his 
friends.” All that the offices of kindness and skill could do 
to arrest his malady proved ineffectual. His hour had come. 
He heard, and feared not the summons. 

The noble characteristics of Samuel Brison as a man and a 
Christian were strikingly visible in his death. With a sim- 
plicity as artless as it was sincere, a faith that knew no waver- 
ing, a prospect of heaven undimmed by doubt, he conversed 
with his brethren concerning his approaching dissolution. 
“The gospel plan of salvation (said he) suits my condition 
precisely. My trust is in the merits of Christ—other refuge 
have I none. I would be mad and foolish to trust in any 
other.” At another time he remarked, “If it is the Lord’s 
will to take me, I can be very easily spared—I shall not be 
missed ;” and when told by his colleague that he would be 
very much missed—that we all loved him, he replied, “ I know 
my brethren have always loved me, and I never could tell 
why, unless it was, that they looked upon me as a simple- 
hearted man and honest in my intentions.” Other expressions 
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of a kindred character, too numerous for this memoir, fell from 
his dying lips, all affording evidence that the gospel which he 
had so long, and with such efficiency preached to others, was 
to himself, in life and death, “the power of God unto salva- 
tion.” On the morning of the 13th October, 1853, in the 
house of his friend, Charles J. Baker, Esq., of Baltimore, he 
“fell asleep in Jesus.” 

Not undeservedly has Samuel Brison been called a “ model 
minister.” He exhibited in no ordinary degree those traits of 
true fidelity so forcibly set forth by the apostle: ‘ Therefore, 
seeing we have this ministry, as we have received mercy, we 
faint not, but have renounced the hidden things of dishonesty, 
not walking in craftiness, nor handling the Word of God de- 
ceitfully, but by manifestation of the truth, commending our- 
selves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.’ His 
mind was of a high order. His style, though not ornate and 
brilliant, was perspicuous and fercible. Relying less upon 
books than many others, there was an originality and freshness 
in his thoughts, which, combined with an earnest and unaf- 
fected utterance, rarely failed to impress and profit his hearers. 
In an important sense his plainness was his power in the 
pulpit. The might of his ministry was in his simplicity and 
godly sincerity. 

As a man and a Christian, our departed brother has left to 
his friends and to the Church a bright example. In all the 
relations of life, those who knew him best loved him most. 
Long will the name of Samuel Brison be embalmed in the 
memory of thousands, and more especially, and longer still, 
will it be cherished in the affections of his brethren of the 
Baltimore Conference. 


3. Henry BascomBp Furtona, the son of an honored 
member of this Conference, was born in Brownsville, Fayette 
county, Pennsylvania, November 29, 1825, and died in Balti- 
more, June 27, 1853. 

The Christian culture of which from his infancy he was the 
subject, and which all along had been silently moulding his 
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intellect and sinking into his heart, began in his fourteenth 
year to exhibit decided fruits in his life. A mother’s hand, 
which had taken so important a part in sowing the good seed, 
was permitted alone to gather the golden harvest. She, 
through whom he had first seen the natural light, was the in- 
strument of leading him to the light of the gospel, and was 
allowed to rejoice in the twofold consciousness of a spiritual 
and natural maternity. But we prefer to state this point in 
his own beautiful and touching language, which we copy from 
a letter addressed to his mother a short time before his death. 
He says: ‘It was not any sermon or exhortation I ever 
heard, or any admonition or counsel of others that led me to 
seek an interest in Christ, but it was the result of your teach- 
ings. A mother’s hand scattered broadcast over my tender 
mind the seeds of divine truth—they were watered by a 
mother’s tears. God blessed the effort, and the harvest shall 
be unto eternal life. Presently you shall come again with re- 
joicing, bringing your sheaf with you.” Then, after mention- 
ing the occasion on which all the previous efforts of his mother 
were crowned and completed by his awakening, he adds: ‘Then 
and there were fastened on my mind ineffaceable convictions— 
vows were-made and resolutions formed which resulted in my 
conversion. It was the turning point in my life, the fixing 
of my destiny. That holy, precious hour on which heaven 
looks.approvingly, I cannot forget it in time or in eternity.” 
Not long after the occasion so touchingly alluded to in this 
letter, he found peace in believing, and his profession of re- 
ligion was followed by a marked change in his life. He never 
doubted his conversion. 

His call to the ministry, like his spiritual change, was at 
first a matter of deep and anxious solicitude, occupying all his 
thoughts and engaging all his powers, and then an unalterable 
persuasion of truth and daty. After having shut himself up 
in his room, day after day, for months, giving himself wholly 
to devotion and study for the purpose of ascertaining his duty, 
he addressed a letter to his father, of which the following is 
an extract: ‘“ Having thus considered it, [his call to the min- 
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istry,]} and having made it a subject of prayer; and having 
read all I could obtain which has a bearing on the subject, 
both as to what is usually styled the call to the ministry, and 
the experience of those who have received this call, and com- 
paring my experience with theirs, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion, that it is my duty to yield to my convictions. And I 
feel that necessity is laid upon me, and that woe is me if I 
preach not the gospel.” Yielding himself up entirely to this 
sense of duty, in the spring of 1848, he entered the Baltimore 
Conference as a probationer, ard in due course was admitted 
to membership in that body. His career, though brief, was 
bright ; not with the effulgence that dazzles and overwhelms, 
but the milder, gentler, better radiance of piety and usefulness. 
Few of Christ’s ambassadors who have been called to their 
reward so early have left behind them so many living epistles, 
to be known and read of all men. 

His personal character was strikingly marked by the kindred 
graces of truth, purity, and dignity ; they were clearly written 
on his ample forehead, and the thoughtful observer needed 
only to look at him to be satisfied that no trifling would be 
allowed to mingle with his cheerfulness, and to see that the 
light of his fine eye, at once bold and meek, was only the out- 
beaming of the pure and truthful soul within. And what an 
observer must have inferred, his most intimate friends knew 
to be true. His cheerful and happy conversation had no taint 
of levity or impurity. 

As a preacher his performances were distinguished by 
methodical arrangement, neatness of style, and clearness of 
thought ; but above all, by deep and subdued feeling. His 
tremulous voice smote the chords of sympathy in the hearts of 
his hearers, and the tears of the congregation answered tkose 
of the preacher, His earnest and weeping sermons are still 
thrilling in the hearts of the people in the various fields of 
labor. 

After his decease a letter addressed to his mother was found 
among his private papers. It was written about four weeks 
before his death, and may be considered his dying testimony. 
We have room for only a part of it. It is as follows:— 
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Dear Mother,—The following lines are written, with the hope that the 
perusal of them may afford you comfort wl-en all that is mortal of me 
shall have crumbled into dust. Iam conscious that I cannot live much 
longer; even now I am trembling on the verge of the grave, and very 
soon the welcome messenger may come to call me home. Most gladly 
will Thail his approach! I fear not to die, for death is a conquered foe,— 
I dread not the grave, for around it there lingers a halo of brightness and 
glory, and eternity spreads out before me so tinged with all that is lovely, 
and blissful, and joy inspiring, that my soul, like a caged bird, longs to 
escape away. ‘‘I have a desire to depart and be with Christ, which is 
far better.” 


4, Levi N. Monroe was born in Prince George’s county, 
Maryland, August 11,1810. His parents were Methodists, 
and afforded him the advantages of a religious culture and ex- 
ample. He was converted in his twenty-first year, and about 
five years thereafter devoted himself to the Christian ministry, 
by entering the Baltimore Conference on trial. In 1836 he 
was appointed to Rockingham Circuit; 1837, to Fincastle ; 
1888, to Augusta; 1839, to Rockingham ; 1840, to Christians- 
burgh; 1841 and 1842, to Charles Circuit; 1843 and 1844 
to Wardensville; 1845 and 1846, to Bath. In 1847 he re- 
ceived his last regular appointment, when he was sent to 
Woodstock Circuit. There his long-declining health gave 
way. It was with reluctance that he relinquished the effective 
work of the ministry, and as soon as his health was partially 
recruited, he again renewed his labors by receiving an appoitt- 
ment to Deerfield Circuit, in the presiding elder’s district. 
But his zeal was greater than his strength, as the result soon 
proved. He was compelled by increasing debility, once more, 
and finally, to abandon his “ loved employ.” The residue of 
his life was spent in retirement, amid great bodily afflictions, 
which he bore with Christian fortitude and resignation. He 
died, November 16, 1853, in great peace, testifying that for 
him death had no terrors. 

Asa man and a Christian, none were more worthy of confi- 
dence than Levi N. Monroe. His demeanor was dignified and 
solemn, his piety ardent, his whole life an exhibition of the 
“ excellency of the gospel of Christ.” Asa preacher his talents 
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commanded respect, and were owned of God. His memory 
will long be cherished by many, and the influence of his godly 
example remain a sweet savor to the Church. 


5. Henry TARRING was a man full of faith. He was born 
in Talbot county, Md., October 6, 1800. A conviction of 
sin was early wrought in his mind by the Holy Spirit, through 
the instrumentality of religious instruction, which he received 
from a Methodist mother. These impressions resulted in his 
sound conversion to God at a camp-meeting held near Church 
Hill, Queen Anne’s county, Md., in the sixteenth year of his 
age. Received into church fellowship, and found faithful as 
a steward of divine grace, he was licensed to preach in 1826, 
and the following year admitted on trial in the Baltimore An- 
nual Conference. His appointments in this Conference, run- 
ning through a period of more than twenty-six years, and 
connecting him, as they did, with many of the more important 
stations, either as preacher in charge or presiding elder, in- 
dicate his qualifications to take the oversight of the flock com- 
mitted to his care. He was thoroughly acquainted with the 
doctrines of our Church, and was ready for their defence 
whenever necessity demanded; he preached them with clear- 
ness and strength, frequently with the demonstration of the 
Spirit and power, turning many from sin to holiness, and 
bringing those who were not a people, to become the people of 
the Lord. Toa clear, sound understanding in the things of 
God, he added a deep, ardent, and unwavering attachment to 
the Church of his early choice; and he was as true to her 
principles, discipline, and economy, as face is to face in the 
mirror. 

In the sacred and responsible office of pastor, he was faith- 
ful and laborious, reclaiming the erring, admonishing the luke- 
warm, sympathizing with the mourner and the afflicted, and 
building up the household of faith. His whole strength was 
laid under tribute to the duties of the ministry. In the pulpit 
he was a workman that needeth not to be ashamed. Here the 
full soul found occasion for that outflow of feeling under 
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which he warned his hearers “night and day with tears.” 
The redemption of man by the sacrifice of the Son of God 
was with him a favorite theme of discussion. ‘The many ex- 
amples of the saving efficacy of the blood of atonement applied 
to the heart, furnished by the personal experience of members 
in the Church, were in his hands powerful instruments in 
turning the hearts of sinners to Christ. And in that day 
when he who has gone forth weeping, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, our brother shall 
also come, bringing his many sheaves with him. 

In his intercourse with society, the dignity of the Christian 
minister distinctly appeared; his walk was blameless, and 
wherever he labored, he won for himself the warm and affec- 
tionate regards of the people he served. His constitution was 
rather feeble at best; this, with his great susceptibility of sym- 
pathy, foreboded an early sunset. At the last session of our 
Conference, strong indications were given of great prostration, 
though hope was entertained that the opening spring would 
restore his wasted energy. Nor was that hope disappointed. 
He was sent in charge of East Baltimore Station, and entered 
upon his work with large expectations of a successful year: by 
labors in which his full strength was contributed, and his 
amiable intercourse with society, there were soon gathered 
around himself and family the most warm and generous 
friends. But the heat of midsummer was too much for a 
feeble body, already overworked under the impulse of a burn- 
ing zeal — prostration ensued — the officers of the Church ad- 
vised a removal to the country for his restoration: that praise- 
worthy design was, however, defeated ; though life was doubt- 
Jess prolonged, health was not restored. After an absence of 
three weeks he was brought back to the city, when it was evi- 
dent to all that his work was done. As in the noonday of 
life, so now, amid its evening shades, his soul was triumphant 
in God. Alluding to his religious enjoyments, “O how happy 
my soul has been,” said he; “glory!” “ What a full salva- 
tion!” As disease progressed and the outward man perished, 
the inward man was renewed day by day, God having reserved 
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for that “day” the fullest demonstrations of spiritual influence 
and power. It was a steady light, “shining more and more 
to the perfect day.” 

On Sunday, August 21st, to one of his colleagues, he com- 
mitted his message to the Conference: “I have been an ex- 
ceedingly unworthy laborer among them. I can only claim 
to be a sinner saved by grace; but to the praise of that grace 
be it spoken, I have a sweet prospect of meeting them in 
heaven. Say to Bishop Waugh especially, that the message 
he sent me has been my motto. I trust in Jesus for life and 
death. My enjoyments are not so ecstatic to-day as on former 
occasions, but I feel that all is well.” 

In the afternoon of the same day, both his colleagues in com- 
pany visited him, and to use their language, “it was a bright, 
blessed hour, quite on the verge of heaven.” He alluded 
feelingly to his anticipations for the year, and remarked, “ I 
am going but a little before you. We have been one: J trust 
we shall meet again. The Lord bless you!” ‘TI want,” said 
he, “to make a correction in my message to Bishop Waugh. 
He directed me to trust in Jesus for life and death. Tell him I 
do more than this, I trust him for all: for life and its 
blessings, triumph in death, and all the glories of eternity.” 
While prayer was offered he responded heartily, and rejoiced 
with great joy. In the same delightful frame of mind he was 
found on Monday, 22d. “TI feel,” said he, “ my whole soul 
stayed upon Christ ; nothing but his merits I rely upon: he 
is precious to my soul.” 

On Tuesday morning his friends and family were called to 
his bedside to witness the last struggle and the final conquest. 
They kneeled, and in solemn prayer commended him to God. 
After which a hymn was sung; his full soul responded to the 
sentiments expressed in the following verse :— 


“Filld with delight, my raptured soul 
Would here no longer stay: 

Though Jordan’s waves around me roll, 
Fearless (d launch away.” 
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Summoning his remaining strength for the last note of victory, 
he exclaimed, “ Fill’d with delight!” conscious that he was 
then in the midst of Jordan. Speech failed: he was asked, 
“Is all well?” he nodded affirmatively. A few moments 
afterward he was asked to signify his triumph by raising his 
hand: with singular effort he raised both hands; they fell. 
gently on his bosom, and at noon, August 23d, he entered 
into rest. 


1855. 
Question 12. Who have died this year ? 


1. MicnarEL Lupwie Puce was born February 28, 1818, 
in Montgomery county, Maryland, and departed this life, July 
18, 1854. 

From his childhood he evinced a serious turn of mind, and 
a fondness for reading the word of God and hearing it preached. 
When but a boy he became deeply concerned for his soul, and 
was an earnest and sincere inquirer after salvation. He was 
converted to God in 1839, at a camp-meeting held on Rock- 
ville Circuit, by Rev. Richard Brown and the lamented Rev. 
J. W. Cronin. Very soon after his conversion he began to 
give evidence of ardent zeal for the salvation of souls. It 
was not long till he was impressed with the conviction that it 
was his duty to call sinners to repentance and to bear glad 
tidings to the meek. After much prayer and many misgiv- 
ings, realizing clearly his call to the work of the ministry, he 
offered himself to the Church, and was received into the Balti- 
more Conference on trial in the spring of 1845, and was ap- 
pointed to Lewisburgh Circuit, Virginia. He now became a 
man of one work, and was thenceforward actuated by a 
just sense of its high and hallowed duties and respon- 
sibilities. In the spring of 1846 he was appointed to Fin- 
castle Circuit; in 1847 he was elected to deacons’ orders, 
and ordained by Bishop Hamline, at Washington, D. C., and 
received an appointment to Augusta Circuit; in 1848 he was 
sent to Lexington Circuit, and in the spring of 1849 was 
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ordained elder by Bishop Morris, at Staunton, Va., and was 
appointed to Hillsboro’ Circuit. During this year he was 
married to Miss Henrietta D. Magill. In 1850 he traveled 
Bedford Circuit, Pa. While on this circuit his health so far 
failed as to render it necessary for him to take a supernumerary 
relation the following spring. He located himself in Rock- 
ville Circuit, in his native county. 

He continued to preach and to serve the Church otherwise, 
as his strength would permit; but his health failing gradually 
and steadily, he was induced in the fall of 1853 to visit the 
south, hoping that a change of climate would restore him. 
While there he did seem to improve, and indulged the hope 
that he might soon resume his place among his brethren in 
the vineyard of his Master. These hopes, however, were 
destined soon to be blasted. Having returned to his family, 
he was attacked the following June with a severe cold, which 
was soon succeeded by a hemorrhage from the lungs. From 
that time he declined rapidly. His sufferings were great for 
years, but especially in his last illness; but in the midst of 
them he was enabled to possess his soul in patience; not a 
murmur escaped his lips. During all his afflictions he cher- 
ished a grateful sense of his obligations to God for his good- 
ness, and to his friends, who, in the providence of God, minis- 
tered around his dying bed. When informed by his physi- 
cian that his end was nigh, he was calm and resigned. After 
adjusting his temporal affairs with remarkable self-possession, 
he gave himself to prayer, preparatory to his exit from time 
to eternity. He remarked to those around him that though 
he felt no condemnation, he did not realize that joy which it 
was his privilege to possess, and requested that prayer should 
be offered that he might receive a fresh baptism of the Holy 
Ghost to fit him fully for his flight to his mansion in the 
skies: and while he was agonizing in prayer, God drew near 
and revealed himself, and he raised his dying hands and 
shouted, “ Victory! Victory! The victory is mine!” “TI 
am happy, happy! All is bright, all is clear! there is not a 
cloud!” He conversed, so far as he was able, with his 
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friends, of the unspeakable joy he felt, and said, “ O, if I had 
strength, how I would like to talk of the glories of heaven 
which I am soon to enjoy.” His two little children were 
brought to receive his dying blessing, when he placed his 
hands upon their heads, and commended them, in fervent 
prayer, to the orphan’s God. To his relatives who were 
present he addressed solemn and appropriate exhortations, and 
to his faithful and affectionate wife he said, “ We have lived 
happily together, but now I must go and leave you; we will 
not be long separated—you will soon join me.” When told 
that he might live several hours, he replied, “I long to be 
gone: I want to be free. I know I am going to heaven.” 
Thus he passed away, with the words “ Heaven and Lord” 
upon his lips. 

Brother Pugh was a zealous and arduous laborer. In the 
pulpit he was earnest, evangelical, and impressive. His style 
was adapted more to move the heart than to please the fancy. 
His whole manner was grave and serious, and God owned and 
blessed his ministrations, giving him seals to his ministry and 
souls for his hire. In private life he maintained a character 
strictly in keeping with the professions he had made and the 
position he occupied. He was mild and gentle in his spirit, 
always more ready to forgive an injury than to resent it. An 
intimate friend testifies of him, that “he never knew him to 
speak evil of any one.” When asked a short time before his 
death, what message he had for his brethren in the ministry, 
he said, “I have no merits of my own: I am a sinner saved 
by grace. Tell my brethren that the faith I professed in life, 
and preached to others, sustains me in death.” “ Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord from henceforth! Yea, saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors; and their 
works do follow them.” 


2. ApamM HockENBERRY finished his course with joy, and 
the ministry which he received of the Lord Jesus, in Clear- 
field county, Pa., on the 28th of August, 1854, aged thirty 
years, four months, and eighteen days, In his sixteenth year 
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brother Hockenberry sought and found religion at a camp- 
meeting held in Cromwell Township, Huntingdon county, 
Pa. In the year 1847, his class-leader, a judicious man, 
spoke to him on the subject of the Christian ministry, inti- 
mating the opinion that God would call him to preach the 
gospel. Brother Hockenberry frankly confessed that such 
an impression had been made on his mind. He spoke, how- 
ever, of his very limited education as the great barrier in his 
way. The reply was, if he would read and study the word of 
God, and other useful books, in his leisure moments, and pray 
and fast, that the day might come when he would be “a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” He was presented 
with Watson’s Institutes, a volume of Watson’s Sermons, and 
a small edition of Walker’s Dictionary, and encouraged to read 
and study, and especially to ask wisdom of God. All this 
brother Hockenberry truly did. Often in the night, after a 
hard day’s work, his voice might be heard with strong eries 
and entreaties, asking for divine aid in the great work which 
he was about to undertake. This was the commencement of 
brother Hockenberry’s brief but triumphant career in the 
work of the Christian ministry. With deep piety, a burning 
zeal for God—a man of great amiability and retiring modesty, 
of sound common sense, of more than ordinary intellect, of 


superior preaching abilities, and a hard student, it is not 
strange that Adam Hockenberry was a hero in the strife. 
Some time in the year 1848 he was licensed to exhort. Soon 
after he was licensed to preach, and recommended to the Balti- 
more Annual Conference as a traveling preacher, His ap- 
pointments were: 1849, Trough Creek; 1850, Alleghany ; 
1851, Sinnamahoning; 1852, Warrior’s Mark; and 1853 and 
1854, Clearfield. In all these appointments the name of 
Adam Hockenberry is embalmed in the hearts of the people: 
everywhere he was a noble type of a Methodist preacher, and 
all bear testimony to his ability and success in the gospel min- 
istry. In the spring of 1853 he was married to Miss Hlizabeth 
Shafer. It was at the commencement of his second year on 
Clearfield Circuit that he was arrested by disease. On the 
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26th of March he preached his last sermon. On Tuesday, 
August 22d, he was abroad for the last time. After suffering, 
in his own words, all a mortal man could suffer, on Monday, 
August the 28th, he ceased “to work and live.” He was fol- 
lowed to the grave by the community at large, who loved and 
respected him in life, and lamented him in death. 

Brother Hockenberry’s sick room was, indeed, “ quite on 
the verge of heaven.” In all his intense suffering he was 
meek, and patient, and brave. Called upon at times to 
contend with the powers of darkness, he yet always exhibited 
a Christian temper, and said, he hung all on the atonement: 
his hope was in Christ. About three hours before he died he 
summoned his friends around his bed, and bidding them an 
affectionate furewell, he exhorted them to meet him in heaven. 
He called for his child, and invoked upon it the blessing of 
the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. He then 
prayed God to bless the widow and the orphan. He requested 
his friends to sing. They sang the first three verses of the 
hymn beginning, “I would not live alway.” They stopped. 
He told them there was yet another verse. They sang it. 
He exclaimed, “ What music is that I hear !—don’t you hear it? 
Why, it is the angels who are singing!” He said to his wife, 
“Tam going home.” He then clapped his hands, shouting, 
“T have the victory—all is well!” and in a little while he 
slept in Jesus. 


8. Epwarp L. DuLIN was born in Fauquier County, Va., 
May 14, 1808; was converted to God in the town of Warren- 
ton, November 15, 1827, and received on probation into the 
Methodist Episcopal Church by Rev. R. Cadden, then in 
charge of Stafford Circuit. He was admitted on trial in the 
Baltimore Annual Conference in March, 1842, traveled Fred- 
erick Circuit two years, Winchester one year, also Berkeley, 
Hillsboro’, Loudoun, Wardensville, and Calvert Circuits. 
Calvert, the last field of his labors, will long hold him in 
affectionate remembrance as “ a good man, full of faith and the 
Holy Ghost.” He died of hemorrhage of the lungs, which 

24 
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for a long time was the occasion of deep depression of spirits. 
At the last session of the Conference he applied for a super- 
annuated relation, removed to Washington City, D. C., where 
he died on the 28th of July, in certain hope of the “rest re- 
maining for the people of God.” 

One of our ministers who attended him in his last illness, 
thus describes the end of that good man: ‘ I found him calm 
and collected, holding blessed communion with God; he de- 
sired me to say to the preachers of the Conference that he 
loved them, and was ‘dying in the Lord.’ I administered 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to him by special request, 
and it was a season of the ‘communion of saints.’ On the 
morning of the final struggle his faith was strong aad abiding, 
and his soul absorbed in things above. Death had no sting, 
therefore no terror. A friend asked him, ‘Are you peaceful 
and happy now?’ When, gathering his dying strength, he 
answered, ‘O yes.’ ‘Thanks be unto God, who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ ? ” | 


1856. 
Question 12. Who have died this year ? 


1. Wivi1AM Humpurey Enos was born in Salem, Mass., 
February 14, 1800. When a boy, he was left an orphan. 
About the age of fifteen or sixteen he went to Virginia. 
While there, he acted as preceptor in a private family. He 
embraced religion in Montgomery county, Va., in the year 
1827 or 1828; he was licensed to exhort May 17, and to 
preach August 16, of the same year, and admitted on trial in 
the Baltimore Conference in 1829, and appointed to Staunton 
Circuit; in 1830, to Rockingham Circuit. In 1831 he was 
admitted into full connection, and ordained deacon by Bishop 
Hedding; and in this and the year 1832 was appoitited to 
Monroe Circuit. In 1833 he was ordained elder by the same 
bishop, and in this and the following year was again appointed 
to Rockingham Circuit; in 1835 he was stationed in Baltimore 
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city; in 1836 and 1837, appointed to Shippensburgh station ; 
in 1838, was appointed to Woodstock Circuit; and on the 
17th of December of that year was married to Miss Anne 
Kellogg, of Shippensburgh, Penn. In 1839 he was appointed 
to Warrenton Circuit ; in 1840 and 1841 to Lexington Circuit ; 
in 1842, to Bath Circuit; in 1843 and 1844, to Bloomfield 
Circuit ; in 1845, to St. Mary’s Circuit; in 1846 and 1847, to 
Montgomery Circuit ; 1848 and 1849, to Shrewsbury Circuit. 
This was his last effective appointment. His rather slender 
constitution began to fail while on Lexington Circuit; but his 
ardent attachment to the itinerant work urged him on until 
the Conference of 1850, when he was compelled to change his re- 
lation, and for the four following years his name stands as super- 
numerary to Martinsburg station. In 1855 his name stands in 
the same relation to Hagerstown station. 

Brother Enos in his habits was modest and retiring, and in 
his friendship sincere and ardent, embracing especially with 
his own family, his brethren in the ministry. His theology 
was strictly Methodistic; his pulpit exercises showed a mind 
of research and training to consecutive thinking. He was, in 
the pulpit and out of it, a plain, practical man, in whose hands 
the interests of the Church of his choice and attachment were 
never betrayed. 

September 23, 1855, he was attacked with typhoid fever, 
and after an illness of about two weeks, was called from labor 
to reward. When told it was doubtful that he would 
recover, he manifested no alarm, but with composure called 
his beloved wife and gave her directions about his temporal 
affairs, and requested that she would not grieve after him, that 
when she thought of him to think of Jesus. He remarked 
substantially that his only trust for salvation was in the merits 
of Christ alone. He also said to a friend, a short time before 
he breathed his last, “Almost at home,” and then passed away 
as one falling asleep, October 6, 1855. Thus Wm. H. Enos 
lived as the Christian, and thus died as the Christian dies. 


2. JAMES WaRD was born on the 17th of September, 1771, 
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in Somerset county, Maryland, and departed this life near 
Floydsburg, Kentucky, April 13th, 1855, in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age, and the sixty-third of his itinerant ministry. 

Of the early history of this man of God but little is known. 
From the most reliable sources we learn that he was trained 
to the strictest habits of virtue, temperance and industry. These 
elements formed in his youth that type of character for which 
he was distinguished in maturer life. He embraced religion 
and united with the Methodist Episcopal Church in the seven- 
teenth year of his age. The opinion soon became current 
among the pious of his neighborhood, that God had committed 
to him “‘a dispensation of the gospel.” Similar were his own 
convictions. He was licensed to preach in 1789. Shortly 
after this event he was called out by the Rev. Richard What- 
coat, then a presiding elder, to fill a vacancy on Dover Circuit, 
Delaware. This, to him, unexpected arrangement, precipitated 
a mental conflict he had anxiously desired might long be de- 
layed. Though harassed with many perplexities in regard to 
the course he ought to pursue, he met this conflict with his 
accustomed firmness and resolution. His difficulties were less 
personal than domestic. His father had died some time pre- 
viously, leaving the care of his family with him. His mother 
was violently opposed to his connecting himself with the Con- 
ference. The interests of the household demanded his presence 
and attention, Nature and affection entreated for the home 
circle; the love of Christ for the salvation of souls. The line 
of duty soon became clear and distinct to his mind. The con- 
quest was gained. He belonged to that class of men that, 
under such circumstances, never falter. Though young, and 
blessed with a good share of worldly prospects, he dared to 
enter upon the then hazardous enterprise of Methodist itin- 
erancy. 

His name appears for the first time on the Minutes of 1792, 
when he was admitted on trial in the Baltimore Conference, 
and appointed to Holston Circuit, far back on the Western 
frontier, He continued in the Conference for fifteen years, 
Jaboring chiefly as preacher in charge and presiding elder on 
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the circuits and districts along the valley and mountainous 
sections of Virginia. Many pleasing reminiscences of his 
great success in winning souls to Christ still remain among the 
inhabitants of those regions. The men and women that were 
young two generations ago, speak with rapture of his untiring 
zeal, his almost exhaustless energy, his overwhelming minis- 
trations. They ranked him among the ablest and most suc- 
cessful men of his times; the multitudes thronged to hear him, 
“and much people were added to the Lord,” through his in- 
strumentality. 

At the expiration of his term on the Greenbrier District, in 
the spring of 1807, he was transferred to the Western Confer- 
ence, and appointed to Lexington, Kentucky. In this Con- 
ference he traveled successively the Cumberland, Kentucky, 
and Salt River Districts, from 1808 to 1814. A shattered 
constitution called for rest; a large and rising family required 
attention. He asked and obtained a location. In 1829 he 
was readmitted into the Kentucky Conference, and again took 
his place by the side of his effective brethren ; but it is evident, 
from the changes that occurred in his relation, that his former 
health and vigor did not return with him. He finally super- 
annuated in 1840. In-retiring from active service, he made 
no other calculation than quietly to spend the remainder of his 
days in ministerial connection with his brethren of the Ken- 
tucky Conference. They had toiled together as fellow-laborers 
and well beloved, in those days of peril that tried the souls of 
men. They had honored him with their confidence and affec- 
tion. They were endeared to him by a thousand recollections. 
Happy would he have been had no circumstances transpired 
to separate them. In the great controversy that arose in the 
General Conference of 1844, and which resulted in the division 
of the Church, the Kentucky Conference took position with 
the South. He regarded this step unfortunate. His prin- 
ciples were with old Methodism as it had been received and 
transmitted from the fathers of the Church. He could not 
sacrifice them. He looked around for the platform that still 
embodied what he conceived to be the true policy on the ques- 
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tion of slavery. He found it in the Baltimore Cenference. 
He determined upon a return to the home of his youth. He 
asked admittance. His request was granted. The Conference 
of 1848, without controversy, and by a unanimous vote, di- 
rected that his name should be recorded upon the list of super- 
annuated members. He was at home again, though among 
strangers. Nearly fifty years had swept by since his connec- 
tion with this Conference had been dissolved. His early asso- 
ciates, with but few exceptions, had gone to their reward. He 
was unknown to most of us even by name. His familiar re- 
mark in correspondence with one of your members concerning 
your action was, “I was a stranger, and ye took me in.” He 
gave his name, his character, his services into the hands of 
those strangers, to be cherished, remembered, embalmed. They 
will be true to the trust committed to them. 

The last days of this venerable man were such as might have 
been expected from a life so consistent and so devoted to the cause 
of his Master. His death seemed to have been less the result 
of any particular disease, than the gradual wearing away of 
life’s weary wheels. The heavenly inheritance was bright be- 
fore him to the last moment. His sun went down without 
acloud. His spirit, without a struggle, returned to its God. 
To his departure from among the living may be applied, in an 
eminent degree, the language of Barbauld, as found in one of 
our hymns :— 


“How blest the righteous when he dies! 
When sinks a weary soul to rest? 
How mildly beam the closing eyes! 
How gently heaves the expiring breast! 


So fades a summer cloud away; 

So sinks the gale when storms are o’er; 
So gently shuts the eye of day; 

So dies a wave along the shore.” 


3. JARED Harrison YounG was born in Aaronsburgh, 
Centre county, Pa., April 14, 1810. He was the son of 
strong-minded, honest German parents, from whom he re- 


Lord 
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ceived a good education, both English and German. His 
conversion to God occurred November 7, 1830, in the town of 
Muncy, Pa., where he had engaged in mercantile pursuits. 
Its manner was providential. While musingly walking the 
streets, he was guided to the neighborhood of a Methodist 
prayer-meeting ; attracted by the singing, he was led to enter 
the room, was soon brought under a powerful awakening in- 
fluence, and in the space of an hour afterward was happy in 
a Saviour’s love. A new field of honor and usefulness now 
opened up before him, which he entered and occupied, with 
eredit to himself, to the glory of God, and the good of the 
Church, 

On the 23d of October 1831, he was licensed to exhort by 
the preacher in charge of Lycoming Circuit. He was licensed 
as a local preacher, December 28, 1833; was received into the 
Baltimore Conference on trial, and entered upon his itinerant 
labors April 5, 1834. He was appointed successively to Ber- 
wick, Hollidaysburg, Montgomery, Rockingham, Licking 
Creek, Chambersburg, and Boonesborough, in all of which he 
proved himself “a workman that needeth not to be ashamed,” 
performing his duty with such fidelity and zeal as to be the 
means of winning many souls to Christ. He was ordained 
deacon March 13, 1834, by Bishop Hedding, and elder by 
Bishop Waugh, March 18, 1838. In the spring of 1844, his 
health having so far given way as to unfit him for efficient 
labor, he was placed on the superannuated list, and fixed his 
residence at Berwick, Columbia county, Pa., where he re- 
mained till death signed his release from earth, April 29, 
1855. 

Brother Young possessed mental endowments far above 
mediocrity, as was sufficiently evinced both in his pulpit efforts 
and the productions of his pen. Fond of mastering a diffi- 
culty, he was never satisfied with superficial views, but intent 
on a thorough investigation of every subject he undertook. 
In his public discourses he was eminently practical ; yet there 
was a striking originality both of thought and expression. 
Such were his mental characteristics and powers of applica- 
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tion, that, had he been blessed with good health, he would 
doubtless have taken rank with the first men of the Church. 

As a preacher he was not only interesting and instructive, 
but deeply impressive, and often powerfully eloquent. A 
peculiarity in his manner was somewhat against him, in the 
view of some. Feeling himself called to banish hurtful errors, 
as well as to inculcate sound truth, he did it with a bold and 
unsparing hand. His pointed, sharp rebukes sometimes gave 
offence ; but, notwithstanding this seeming severity, no man 
possessed a warmer or truer heart; and where he was longest 
and best known, a crowded church bore striking testimony to 
his ability and popularity as “a preacher of righteousness.” 

As a writer, his style is clear, terse, and vigorous. Accord- 
ingly his published articles have attracted no little attention, 
and have won for him no mean fame. His unpublished work 
“Compendium of Methodism,’ cost him about ten years’ 
reading and study, and exhibits extensive and accurate re- 
search. But for his delicate state of health, it would long 
since have been completed ; yet it is even now in such a state 
of readiness that it will soon be given to the world, and long 
remain as a monument of indefatigable industry, perseverance, 
and ardent devotion to the interests of the Church. 

To the work of the Christian ministry, brother Young was 
most ardently attached. This, indeed, was the burden of his 
heart. Hence his disability for the work, oeeasioned by a 
bronchial affection, he regarded as the bitterest trial of his life. 
His desire to re-enter was exceedingly strong, as was frequently 
indicated in expressions like the following: “O, if it were the 
will of God, how gladly would I declare his word, and what 
an exalted privilege would I esteem it!” 

Actuated by a strong sense of duty, he was abundantly pro- 
vident, and endeavored, by all possible means, to render his 
home a happy one. He was diligent in caring for the health 
of his children, and training them up in the “nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord ;” teaching them early to revere the 
truth, and impressing upon their young hearts the necessity of 
an inward change. Nor were his instructions confined to his 
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own children, but extended to the young of the neighborhood 
around him, His generous Christian philanthropy led him to 
take a deep interest in everything relating to the improvement 
of society, and especially to the comfort and elevation of the 
poor. From the yearnings of true benevolence, he was ever 
ready to contribute of his substance to the good of the world 
and the glory of God. Besides many other like contributions, 
he made himself, wife, and four children, successively, life 
members of the Missionary Society. To the same cause he 
gave, two or three years since, the sum of fifty dollars, as a 
thank-offering to God for partially restored health; and in 
his last will and testament bequeathed the noble sum of five 
hundred dollars. He was generous, both from principle and 
impulse ; the invariable friend of the poor, the widow and 
orphan; making many a heart “ to sing for joy.” 

Brother Young’s piety was unquestionable. Always deep 
and consistent, it assumed a very exalted form some three 
years before his death. Suffering from a severe attack of 
erysipelas, and feeling himself near the gates of death, his 
mind was much exercised in reference to his spiritual state. 
One night, disturbed from sleep by the extremity of pain, as 
he lay musing on the goodness of God, this delightful hymn of 
Cowper was suggested: “There is a fountain filled with 
blood,” &e. He thought over the first two verses, and then 
repeated audibly the last lines : 


“And there may I, though vile as he, 
Wash all my sins away.” 


His faith became vigorous, laying hold upon Christ, and in a 
few moments he seemed te be submerged in a sea of love. 
He called his wife to his bedside, and told her the great bless- 
ing he had obtained. He desired the hymn to be sung, and, 
when it was sung, said, “ Sing that delightful hymn over ; 
there is so much of heaven in it.’ For hours he whispered, 
“Glory, hallelujah.” “O,” said he, “I bless God for every- 
thing; for sickness, for health, for prosperity, for adversity, 
for all his providences toward me. I see God’s hand in 
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everything. O, such views of the new Jerusalem as I am 
permitted to behold; and then such society as I shall be per- 
mitted to enjoy! ....O what a happy meeting shall we 
have on the other shore! You will come one by one. If God 
permit, I will be your guardian angel.” Thus was indicated 
his happy frame of mind. He believed that he then received 
the blessing of perfect love, and so professed, and ever after 
lived in full prospect of heaven, his peace flowing as a river. 

In the last love-feast he attended, after relating his expe- 
rience with an eloquence irresistible, and under which the 
people wept aloud, he said, “I expect soon to die; but I have 
no fear of death. When I am buried, I wish this simple in- 
scription on my tombstone: ‘Here J. H. Young awaits the 
resurrection.” Aware that his disease was incurable, and 
anxious for the comfort of his family, he endeavored, as long 
as health permitted, to effect every needed improvement about 
his dwelling. Some thought him too much absorbed with 
these home arrangements. His apology was, “I expect to 
reside in a palace not made with hands, and I want my family 
to have a pleasant dwelling-place on earth.” A few days be- 
fore his death, speaking of his family, he said, “I could wish 
to live a little longer, to complete my plans for their eomfort ; 
but ‘not my will, but Thine, O Lord, be done.’ This is my 
last sickness. God will take me to Himself’ On the last 
night, so peacefully did he rest that it was scarcely observed 
life was ebbing out till about an hour before he breathed his 
last. Opening his eyes a moment or two upon his weeping 
family and friends, he was interrogated, “ Do you know us?” 
He calmly replied, “ Yes,” and sweetly fell asleep. Thus, just 
as the morning dawned, his heaven-born spirit took its flight 
to realms of light, where all will be peace and bliss forever. 
His funeral discourse was delivered by Rev. T. M. Barnhart, 
from Matt. xxv. 23. Two requests, frequently expressed, 
were especially granted—an easy death, and to be buried on 
the Sabbath. 


4, MartHew Git Hamriron was born in Leesburg, 
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Loudoun county, Va., March 29,1810. He wasa branch from 
an old genuine Methodist stock, and was early instructed in 
the essential truths of Christianity. Ata camp-meeting, held 
about four miles south of Leesburg, on September 5th, 1827, 
he was born again, “not of the will of the flesh, nor of man, 
but of the Spirit of God.” He immediately assumed the per- 
sonal responsibilities of membership in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and was soon appointed to the charge of a class, 
Having been licensed to exhort, he was, in the winter of 1835, 
employed by the presiding elder to supply the demands of a 
circuit, and the following spring was received on trial in the 
Baltimore Conference, and appointed to Woodstock Circuit. 
He continued in active service until 1850, when failing health 
compelled him to take a supernumerary relation. For a short 
time during that relation, he resumed, with great cheerfulness, 
the duties of an effective man ; but it was short. A malignant 
disease, hitherto rather latent, now developed itself, and for 
sixteen months of uninterrupted confinement to bed, its wast- 
ing hand grappled with a constitution of unusual vigor, till 
the strong man bowed to the stroke of a mighty foe. 

A singular tenacity of life, combined with a strong consti- 
tution, subjected our brother to an extraordinary degree of suf- 
fering during the progress of disease. If humanity can be 
made perfect through suffering, then, indeed, was the work of 
salvation finished in him. We were witnesses of his patience 
and suffering. No paroxysm of pain, however, extorted from 
him amurmur. The spirit of cheerfulness, so characteristic 
of him as a man, remained unchanged during the whole of his 
protracted illness. 

As a preacher, brother Hamilton possessed, among other 
‘elements of usefulness and power, one of rare attainment. The 
power of exhortation—a talent with which so few are endowed 
even to mediocrity—was possessed by him with but little 
rivalry in our Conference ; and the signal success with which 
that power was wielded is attested by people to whom he min- 
istered, and the hundreds gathered into the Church during the 
fourteen years of his active service. In his intercourse with 
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society, such was the pervading influence of his cheerful spirit, 
united with a generousness of feeling and courtesy of manner, 
that his memory will be sacredly cherished by the extended 
circle of acquaintance formed during his itinerant ministry. 

At the late period of great trial in the history of our Church 
in Leesburg, he rendered valuable service by personal exer- 
tions and responsibilities, which contributed to relieve the 
Church property from embarrassment. 

The severity and tediousness of the sickness through which 
he passed afforded ample opportunity to test the power of 
Christianity, and to give assurance to the soul amid the fire of 
affliction. Though he had everything to live for that makes 
life desirable, he nevertheless rejoiced in constant hope of a 
glory yet to be revealed. “Glory,” said he one day to his 
wife, “ was the first word I uttered after my conversion, and I 
expect it will be the last I shall speak when leaving the 
world.” It was true; the last word was “glory!” and the 
radiance !eft upon his countenance spoke in silent majesty the 
triumph of the soul after the spirit had gone to God. 

Concerning his domestic relations, as husband and father, 
the ceaseless watchings, the tender ministrations performed, 
like an angel of mercy, by the devoted wife, and the outflow 
of affection’s tears, must delineate a character which the pencil 
cannot trace. In paying this tribute to the memory of our 
dear fellow-laborer, we commend his more heavily bereaved 
family in earnest prayer to the “Judge of the widow and the 
Father of the fatherless.” 


5. Horace HoLtntanp was a man full of faith and of 
the Holy Ghost. He was born at Ellicott’s Mills, Md., 
in 1809, and died in Cumberland, Maryland, December 7, 
1855. Iarly in life, conviction of sin issued most hap- 
pily in his salvation to God. In 1833, from an ineradicable 
sense of duty, intensified, as he believed, by the Holy Spirit, 
he ascended the walls of our common Zion, where, with marked 
and gratifying success, he preached the gospel of the grace of 
God to the perishing and the lost. 
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As a man, he was amiable, ingenuous, and agreeable. As 
a minister, he was able, impressive, and not unfrequently over- 
whelming. Scores now on earth, and perhaps an equal num- 
ber in heaven, are the redeemed evidences of the power and 
faithfulness with which he discharged his functions as an em- 
bassador for Christ. As a pastor, he will be, by common con- 
sent, regarded as a bright model for imitation by all who knew 
him ; while in his piety and earnest devotion to God and his 
Church, he cannot be followed but with the happiest results. 
As a husband aud father, he was, in most respects, beyond the 
eulogy of the pen. 

He died as he lived, in full anticipation of a holy man’s and 
faithful minister’s reward in heaven. 


1857. 
Question 12. Who have died this year? 


1. JAmMes Watts, of the Baltimore Conference, was born in 
Greenbrier county, Va., the 12th of June, 1782. His parents 
were professors of religion, and at an early period he was 
taught “the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and other good lessons 
of piety and religion.” 

On Christmas Day, 1795, the Rev. William Spencer 
preached in his father’s house ; the word was with power, and 
he was awakened under his ministry. A few weeks before his 
conversion, being much troubled in mind, he united himself 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church. “About the month of 
February 1796, he found redemption in the blood of Christ, 
even the forgiveness of sins.” He was returning from a 
prayer-meeting at night, where he had been in deep distress. 
He was in company with a sister and a friend, and as they 
were walking along, he castshis eyes towards the moon, then 
near its full, and suddenly his mind was relieved, all his 
sorrow was gone, and an indescribable joy filled his heart. “I 
did not know,” he says, “ what name to give the blessing I 
then received, because I was young and inexperienced, but I 
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had walked but a very few steps till I received the evidence 
of my acceptance with God through my adorable Redeemer. 
Then I knew I had redemption in his blood. . My heart was 
so full I could scarce contain, though I said nothing that night 
to any one. I kept inward)y whispering, and easily with my 
tongue, Glory to God! Glory to God! My mother had re- 
quested, if at any time I found comfort, to let her know it. 
In the morning, therefore, as soon as convenient, I told her 
what the Lord had done for my soul. She told the rest of 
the family. My father and others conversed with me, and I 
told them what the Lord had done for my soul.” 

He entered the traveling ministry of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church at the Conference held in Alexandria, in 1804. 
This was the commencement of a career of itinerant labor and 
privations, the history of which awakens deep sympathies, and 
a profound respect for his name and memory. 

His first appointment was to Prince George’s Circuit, and 
he had but entered upon his duties when Bishop Asbury re- 
moved him to Stafford. In 1805 he was appointed to Ohio 
Circuit, with David Stevens, with whom he had traveled the 
previous year. Bishop Whatcoat,” he says, ‘ visited me 
during the year, and at the request of the presiding elder, I 
accompanied him ninety or a hundred miles towards the west. 
I found him an excellent man, and, therefore, strove to profit 
by his example. I returned in time to attend our camp- 
meeting, where I met Bishop Asbury.” In 1806 he traveled 
Erie Cireuit with Robt. R. Roberts, afterwards bishop. “ I 
preached,” he says, “in the neighborhood of the great Lake 
Erie, on Connaught Creek, and on the lake of the same name.”” 
Here his labors and privations required the grace of fortitude. 
After the first quarterly meeting, Erie and Deerfield Circuits 
were united. The preachers now were Robt. R. Roberts, 
James Watts and Nathaniel B. Mills. In 1807 he attended 
the Conference held in Baltimore, and heard Bishop Asbury 
preach the funeral sermon of Bishop Whatcoat. At this Con- 
ference he was appointed to Shenango Circuit. Before the 
end of the year, Bishop Asbury (having the previous spring 
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conversed with him on’ the subject) sent him to Wills Creek, a 
wilderness country, between the Baltimore and what was then 
called the Western Conference. In this wild and uncultivated 
region he formed an extensive circuit. The field was new and 
he was alone. At the Conference of 1808, held in George- 
town, D.C., he was elected to elders’ orders, and was continued 
in this difficult mission, which he had not left from the time he 
entered it. On the 5th of August, Bishop Asbury met him 
at Zanesville, and went with him to Rush Creek camp- 
meeting, in this new region, where on the following Sabbath 
he was ordained elder. In his diary he says, ‘‘O what 
solemn promises! what solemn obligations! I wept, I prayed, 
I sobbed. My prayer was, Lord, help me to fulfil my en- 
gagements. On Monday I bade my dear father Asbury fare- 
well!” In the autumn of this year, he was brought near the 
gates of death, and his new-formed circuit was taken into the 
Western Conference. His recovery was slow, and his health 
remaining feeble after the second quarterly meeting, he was 
taken by his presiding elder to West Wheeling Circuit, to 
travel with his admired friend Jacob Young. He was here 
but a short time, when he received intelligence that Bishop 
Asbury had appointed him to Greenbrier Circuit, for the 
benefit of his health! Accordingly he set out, and reached 
Greenbrier with great difficulty, in consequence of ill-health, 
great rains, and high waters. On his arrival Jacob Gruber 
prevailed on him to take an excursion of two months into 
Stroud’s county, now Nicholas county, Va. 1809 was to him 
a year of great affliction and great changes. 

On Tuesday, February 13th, 1810, he was united in 
marriage to Miss Nancy Wigficld, who still survives him, the 
companion of his toils and sufferings for almost half a century. 
On Wednesday, the 4th of March, he preached before the 
Conference at Light Street, Baltimore. This year he was sent 

‘to Shenango, where his labors and difficulties were as much as 
he could endure. In 1811 he traveled Erie Circuit, and was 
returned in 1812. This portion of the Baltimore Conference 
was set cif this ycar, and taken into a new Conference called 
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Ohio. It held its first session in Steubenville the last of Oc- 
tober. At this Conference he was appointed to Shenango, had 
to move on the eve of winter, and had his house to build. At 
the first quarterly meeting he received twenty-five cents, and 
at the second between eleven and twelve dollars.“ It is truly 
a trying thing,” he remarked, “ to labor through affliction of 
mind and body.” 

In September 1813 he attended the Ohio Conference, and 
was appointed to Cross Creek Circuit. In 1814 was returned. 
In September, 1815, he closed his labors in the Ohio Confer- 
ence, and retired to Greenbrier, where he remained until the 
next session of the Baltimore Conference. In 1816 and 1817 
he traveled Greenbrier; in 1818 and 1819, Monroe; in 1820 
and 1821, Pendleton; in 1822 and 1823, Botetourt ; and in 
1824 and 1825, Pendleton again. In 1826 he was sent to 
Rockingham Circuit, and at the Conference of 1827 was put 
in charge of the Rockingham District, where he remained 
four years. In 1831 he traveled Fincastle Circuit, and in 
1832, Lewisburg and Huntersville. In 1833 and 1834 was ap- 
pointed to Craig’s Creek Mission in the mountains, where he 
was in Jabors abundant. In 1835 and 1836 he traveled Win- 
chester Circuit, and Berkeley in 1837 and 1838. In 1839 
was sent to South Branch Circuit, and was evidently much 
oppressed :—“T did the best I knew,” he says, “and bore up 
as well as I could.” He was returned the next year. In 
1841 and 1842 he traveled Moorfield. In entering on his 
labors in this charge he remarks, “I have not been without 
my toils and sorrows.” In 1843 was sent to Fairfax, where 
trials and afflictions awaited him—was returned in 1844. In 
1845 traveled Stafford Circuit, and in 1846 was sent to 
M’Connelsvurg, a distance of 170 miles across all the regular 
routes of the country. He says, “In order to get along, and 
pay our way, I parted with my horse,”—he was returned in 
1847. In 1848 and 1849 traveled Carlisle Circnit, and in _ 
1860 and 1851, Shippensburg and Newville. Near the close 
of his labors on this circuit is the following entry in his diary : 
“Tam going the way of all the earth. My strength fails. I 
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am afflicted with diseases common to people advanced in years, 
and I cannot continue here much longer. I have been en- 
deavoring to call my fellow-men to seek the Lord for forty- 
eight years. My labors have been extensive, from Lake Erie on 
the North to New River in the South. I have traveled some 
very rough circuits, but through mercy my life is yet spared, 
and I am now nearly seventy years of age.” 

In 1852 he took a superannuated relation, and removed to 
Hedgesville, Berkeley county, Virginia. The Record shows, 
not only that he was a laborious, self-sacrificing preacher of 
the gospel, but that, taking the forty-eight years of his effec- 
tive ministry together, they embrace harder appointments and 
more of them, than can be found in the same number of years 
in the history of any other minister of the same age and period 
in the Baltimore Conference. The last four years of his life, 
though superannuated, were spent in the service of the Church. 
He was constantly engaged in one duty or another. He 
preached, met classes, attended prayer meetings, led Bible classes, 
and visited the sick. He was a living man to the last. 

He attended the late session of the Conference, and spoke 
with deep and unusual feeling of his past labors and future 
prospects. He preached his last sermon on Easter Sunday in 
Hedgesville. It was a marked discourse—founded on the 7th 
verse of the 138th Psalm—worthy the close of so long and 
useful a ministry. His disease was bilious pleurisy, and of 
but six days’ continuance. In the beginning of his illness he 
said, “ I feel I am approaching the shades of death.” In the 
midst of acute suffering he was patient and uncomplaining. 
Sabbath, the 6th of April, was his last day. In the morning 
his soul was communing with God, and he sought the usual 
communion with his people. He desired a prayer-meeting 
should be held in his room, but the family judged him too ill 
for such services, and it was not held. Shortly after, a change 
took place indicative of approaching death. He called his 
pious family together and gave them his dying counsel. God 
was present. When asked if he felt Jesus precious to his soul, 
he answered, “Yes, precious! precious!” His Jast words 
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were, “God is a refuge in time of trouble,” and raising his 
hands in triumph, added, “ He is my strength. All is well! 
Glory! glory!” Thus ended the life of the meek, patient, 
humble, venerable Watts. He has left a name, a good name, 
behind him, an inheritance for his family and the Church, and 
a perpetual monument for himself, without the chiseled stone. 
To our redeeming God be all the glory—everlasting glory ! 


2. THomas H. Busey departed this life in Washington 
City, D. C., April 19th, 1856, in the forty-second year of his 
age. He was born in Washington City, of Methodist parents, 
and early enjoyed the benefit of religious training. In his 
eighteenth year, at a protracted meeting in Harper’s Ferry, 
Virginia, to which place his parents had removed, he sought 
and obtained the remission of his sins, and immediately united 
with the Church, through whose instrumentality he had been 
brought to God. Being found of good report, he was recom- 
mended as a suitable person to enter the traveling ministry, 
and was accordingly received into this body at its session in 
March, 1837, and appointed to Huntingdon Cireuit ; in 1838 
to Lewisburg Circuit; 1839-40, Covington; 1841, Monroe; 
1842-43, Franklin; 1844-45, Christiansburg ; 1846-47, East 
Rockingham ; 1848, McConnelsburg; 1849-50, Moorfield ; 
1851-52, Fayette Street Station, Baltimore city; 1853-54, 
Emory Station of that city; and in 1855 Bladensburg Circuit. 
In all these fields of labor he performed the work assigned 
him with Christian fidelity, and through his instrumentality 
many were turned from darkness to light, and ‘rom Satan to 
God. 

As a man, he was modest and unassuming in his manner; 
but though retiring in his disposition, yet such was his fidelity 
to the Church upon whose walls he stood a watchman, that he 
never shrank from responsibility when duty required him to 
act; and when her interests were threatened during the fierce 
storm which raged along the border of our Conference, he was 
ever found at his post, firm, active, and true. He enjoyed, to 
an unlimited extent, the confidence of his brethren. 
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Brother Busey was possessed of genuine picty, carrying with 
him, always and everywhere, a deep sense of personal respon- 
sibility to God. As to his pulpit performances, he evinced a 
mind considerably above mediocrity, and preached often with 
great force and power. 

His constitution was feeble. During the severe winter of 
1855 and ’56, in going to one of his appointments, he con- 
tracted a severe cold, from the effects of which he never re- 
covered ; and at the close of the year, felt admonished, by 
inconvenience from the rides imposed by his work, that unless 
a field less laborious could be assigned him, he would be com- 
pelled to take a respite. The latter was the result, and the 
mournful event we record skows the necessity for the precau- 
tion. At our last Conference he asked and obtained a super- 
numerary relation. The Sunday week before his death, while 
on his way to fill an appointment in the suburbs of Washing- 
ton, he was taken with his death sickness, and so violent was 
the attack, that he was obliged to return without reaching the 
church. His work was done; pneumonia had seized him with 
an unrelenting grasp. Human skill and sympathy, and the 
ceaseless attentions and nursing of a devoted wife, were all in 
vain, Atan early period of his attack his mind became in- 
volved, and so continued to the last, with occasional lucid in- 
tervals. During these intervals, he spoke freely and calmly 
about his death, his temporal affairs, his confidence in Christ, 
and the absence of all fear in regard to the world to come. 
During the last ten or fifteen hours, both speech and conscious- 
ness failed. We wish it had been otherwise; it would have 
been gratifying could we have been permitted to record the 
closing expressions of “life’s weary pilgrimage ;” but this is 
denied us. Man’s salvation, however, does’ not depend upon 
the circumstances connected with his last hours, but upon a 
well-spent life. Our brother had thus spent life, and doubt- 
less he now “rests from his labors,” “in the palace of angels 
and God.” “Servant of God, well done.” 


3. Joun M. Jones was born in England, and educated im 
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France. He was reared under Roman Catholic influences, and 
in early life identified himself with that Church. When quite 
a young man he emigrated to Canada. From thence he re- 
moved to the State of Maryland, and engaged as teacher in a 
Catholic institution in Prince George’s county. While in this 
institution, those awakenings occurred which resulted in his 
conversion to the Protestant faith. At a camp-meeting held 
on the Severn Circuit in the summer of 1834, he sougnt and 
found the forgiveness of sin. He immediately attached him- 
self to the Methodist Episcopal Church, and became one of 
her most devout and consistent members. Many efforts, as 
well threatening as persuasive, were used to reclaim him back 
to Rome, but he remained firm and steadfast in his newly 
adopted creed, and throughout the struggle witnessed a good 
confession. Feeling that a dispensation of the gospel was 
committed to him, he offered himself to the Baltrmore Con- 
ference, and was received on trial by that body in 1836. For 
a period of twenty years he pursued unfalteringly the minis- 
terial calling, laboring day and night with a quenchless zeal 
to rescue souls from death. At the last Conference he was 
appointed in charge of South Baltimore Station. He had but 
entered upon his work when he was suddenly prostrated by 
hemorrhage of the lungs. The attack was violent, and ter- 
minated fatally in a few hours. He met death calmly, tri- 
umphantly, on the 20th of April, 1855, in the forty-fifth year 
of his age, leaving a wife and three small children to mourn 
the loss of a most affectionate husband and father. 

Brother Jones was a man of rare excellence and many 
virtues ; a Christian blameless in life and deep in experience ; 
a minister of Christ profoundly impressed with the vastness of 
his responsibility, and of ardent love for the souls of men; a 
workman that needed not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word of truth. Though of feeble health and fragile constitu- 
tion at best, he failed not to do the work of an evangelist 
zealously and acceptably. He gained the hearts of the people 
wherever he labored, and was instrumental in turning many 
to righteousness. He has fallen from among us in the midst 
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of his days. We lament him as gone; we rejoice with him as 
triumphant. 


4, PLuMMER E. Warrers was born in Anne Arundel 
county, Maryland, May 4, 1817, and died in Castle Fin, York 
county, Pennsylvania, October 17,1856. Although religiously 
trained, it was not till he had reached manhood, and at the 
bedside of a dying brother, that his awakening and conviction 
occurred. By this providence, which was in 1840, the Lord 
touched his heart and drew him to the cross, where he 
obtained that which proved to be to him the “ pearl of great 
price.” After this, “salvation through the blood of the 
Lamb” became the great theme of his life. In 1842 he re- 
ceived license to exhort sinners to “flee the wrath to come,” 
which, to use his own language, “overwhelmed him with 
fear,” feeling himself so unqualified to assume so important 
a position in the Church; but most faithfully and successfully, 
though in humility, did he perform this work. At the session 
of the Baltimore Annual Conference held Marsh 13, 1844, he 
was admitted on trial, and appointed to labor on Charles Cir- 
cuit. His subsequent fields of labor were as follows: Boons- 
boro,’ Green Castle, Williamsburg, Huntingdon, Bedford, 
Shirleysburg, Lewistown, Birmingham, Bloomfield, and 
Castle Fin, where he finished his work, and went to possess 
his reward. In every field of his labor he left behind 
evidences that he was not only a Christian man, but called of 
God to the great work of evangelizing the world — he had 
seals to his ministry. Among his distinguished traits of 
character was his deep and fervent piety. He professed to 
enjoy the perfect love of God which casteth out all tormenting 
fear. 

Religion seemed to take hold on all the powers of his soul, 
and stirred the innermost depths of his nature; hence he de- 
veloped a spirituality and heavenly-mindedness in no ordinary 
degree. The Bible was his book of study ; in it he meditated 
day and night; it was to him the cyclopedia of salvation. 
He knew more of the Book of God than any other. He 
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communed much with God in prayer. Few spent more of 
their time on their knees than he; he seemed to have Christ 
as his constant companion and friend. This companionship he 
prized above all earthly joy. By such close communion he 
imbibed the very spirit of Christ. Take the following from 
the many illustrations that might be given : His constant prac- 
tice was to give the tenth of his income to the relief of the 
poor, and supply the Christian Advocate and Journal to those 
in his charges whose means were so limited that they could not 
afford to pay for it. Thus his “faith worked by love.” Asa 
friend, he was true and warm; as a husband and father, he 
was all that the gospel required. 

But he is gone from among us! The Baltimore Conference 
has lost another of her faithful laborers, the Church on earth 
a bright and shining light, a pious family its devoted head, 
and a circle of numerous friends one in whom they could 
always confide. We would not, however, recall him. In the 
thirty-nine years he lived on earth, he prepared to live forever 
in heaven. 

In his last illness, which was protracted, and attended with 
great suffering, his patience and resignation to the divine will 
gave evidence of the power, sufficiency and excellence of the 
grace of God within him. When death came it had no terrors ;, 
he could sweetly sing : 


“Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are; 
While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.” 


The waters of Jordan seemed at low tide; the dark valley 
was all illumined with heavenly radiance. He passed over 
quickly to the other shore. One moment he was gazing on 
the forms of weeping earthly friends; the next, on forms of 
heavenly mould. One moment his ears were saluted with the 
sob and sigh of grief-stricken ones; the next, listening to the 
> Now amid the gloom of 
the death chamber, and then amid the radiance of the night- 
less land, to live forever. ‘“ He being dead, yet speaketh.” 


“sweetest song by seraphs sung.’ 
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5. Jonn W. Exxiorr. Our beloved brother and fellow- 
laborer, John W. Elliott, closed his earthly career on Monday, 
the 19th of January, 1857. His disease was typhoid fever, 
and after suffering most intensely for more than ten weeks, he 
calmly fell asleep in Jesus. Owing to the depressing nature 
of his disorder, his mind was often harassed with doubts and 
fears. At times his reason was entirely dethroned, and yet in 
the closing struggle he was permitted to clap his glad hands 
in token of victory, Although incapable of articulation, the 
calm serenity of his countenance gave evidence of peace within. 
But our consolation is derived mainly from his blameless life. 
From the hour of his conversion until he finished his course, 
he maintained the character of a consistent Christian and truly 
upright man. He was a burning and shining light, mani- 
festly an epistle of Christ, and declared plainly that he sought 
another country, even a “heavenly.” Hence, his living testi- 
mony was his dying testimony: “ Mark the perfect man, and 
behold the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” How 
astonishing and delightful must be the change which he has 
already experienced! Free for ever from the fiery darts of 
the adversary, and the sorrows and ills that life is heir to, his 
mind will never be depressed with a cloud. Peace reigns 
without control, and light and love shine forth in open, undi- 
minished and everlasting glory! All his toils are compensated, 
all his wishes full. 

Brother Elliott was born in the city of Baltimore, November, 
1818, and was converted to God and united with our church 
during the memorable revival in the city in 1839. Soon after 
he felt himself called to preach the gospel, and he entered the 
traveling connection in the Baltimore Conference in the year 
1843, and from that time until his death he labored acceptably 
and usefully as a traveling preacher. He was an able minister 
of the New Testament, and greatly beloved among the people. 
He leaves a wife and daughter to mourn their irreparable 
loss. May our pitying God remember them; and may they 
look to him who is the “ Judge of the widow, and a Father of 
the fatherless in his holy habitation.” 
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6. JamMES Hanson Kworrs is no more. Brother Knotts 
was born in the city of Baltimore, November Ist, 1832. 
From his early days he was a regular attendant at the Sabbath- 
school and at the house of God. He soon became interested 
in the Sunday school, in which for several years he was an 
exemplary and diligent laborer. In the year 1850, he was 
converted at a camp-meeting held at Parkton, in Baltimore 
county. His brethren in the East Baltimore Station, who 
knew him well, licensed him to preach in the year 1853, and 
recommended him to the Baltimore Annual Conference. In 
1854, he was received on trial and appointed to the Fairfax 
Circuit. In 1855, to Covington, where his health failed. 
After laboring on this circuit for the greater part of the year, 
he returned to his widowed mother in Baltimore city, where 
he hoped to recover his health, and in the spring of 1856, he 
had so far improved that he determined to resume his labors, 
At this Conference he was ordained deacon by Bishep Scott, 
aud appointed to Charles Circuit, where he entered upon his 
labors and continued for about one month, when he was again 
compelled to relinquish his work on account of returning 
debility. He reached his home and lingered until June 29th, 
1856, when he left the shores of time in the full triumphs of 
faith, giving the most ample testimony to his relatives and 
friends of his acceptance with God through the atonement of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. He could say, emphatically, “ For 
me to die is gain.” He will not be a stranger in heaven ; his 
father, the late Rev. George P. Knotts, had but recently de- 
parted in hope of a blissful immortality, and an elder brother 
of Hanson had previously died in the faith of the gospel. 

He lived an exemplary life, and from the day of his con- 
version he was impressed with the idea that it was his duty to 
preach the gospel. His heart was in the work; his greatest 
ainbition to call sinners to Christ. He was a young man of 
considerable promise, and had he lived, would doubtless have 
rendered good service to the Church, but he passed away in 
the twenty-fourth year of his age. 
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1858. 
Question 12. Who have died this year ? 


BisHop WaAuGuH. 


1, Beverty Wavea. “The best memorial of a minister 
of Jesus Christ,” says one, “cannot be drawn by pen and ink, 
nor engraven on stone ; but is written by the Spirit of God on 
living hearts.” Many such proofs of enduring usefulness have 
been left behind by the subject of this memoir in the Balti- 
more Conference, and throughout the wide extent of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. If a long and arduous life, devoted 
to the cause of humanity and to the promotion of true religion, 
can entitle an individual to biographical notice, Bishop Waugh 
has a strong claim on our attention. The field which he was 
called in the providence of God to cultivate, was extensive, and 
was not barren of good results. The seed sown by his skilful 
hand grew, much of it to perfection in his own lifetime, and 
much still remains of healthful promise of one day being 
matured and garnered for the skies. The present generation 
of Methodists must cease to live before they cease to witness 
the good effects which his life and labors, under God, have 
wrought in our connection. 

Bishop Waugh was born, October 8, 1789, in Fairfax county, 
Virginia. His father, Captain James Waugh, was a substan- 
tial farmer, and headed a company of militia at the time Lord 
Cornwallis made his attack on Virginia, and was present prob- 
ably at the surrender of the British troops at Yorktown. His 
youthful days were watched over and blessed by the care of 
his parents, who were successful in guarding him against the 
follies common to early life, and gave him the best education 
which the country then afforded. While in his fifteenth year 
he became subject to the awakening and saving influence of 
the gospel, by the preaching of Rev. Dr. Thomas F’. Sargent, 
stationed minister at Alexandria, ky whom he was received 
into the communion of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Thus, having given himself first to the Lord and then to the 
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Church, he went on his way without halting. His conduct 
for probity and for Christian zeal soon attracted the attention 
of a pious merchant, Mr. Robbins, who, finding him qualified 
both by his knowledge of figures and of penmanship, engaged 
him as a clerk; and after full and sufficient trial, gave him the 
entire management and. control of a store in Middleburgh, 
Loudoun county, some forty miles from Alexandria, the place 
of his employer. While here he commenced to exercise his 
gifts in public as an exhorter, and became impressed with the 
conviction that it was his duty to devote himself to the work 
of the ministry. Accordingly, after consulting his spiritual 
adviser, Dr. Sargent, with many painful struggles of mind he 
cast in his lot with the Methodist itinerancy. 

He received his first appointment from Bishop Asbury at 
the Conference held March 2, 1809, in Harrisonburgh, Va., and 
was sent to Stafford Circuit, with Rev. Rezin Hammond. 
The next year he traveled Greenbrier Circuit, and in 1811 he 
was stationed at Ebenezer, Washington City, the only Meth- 
odist Church at that time in the national metropolis. At the 
close of this year, and before he left for Stephensburgh, now 
Winchester Cireuit, where he had been appointed to labor, he 
was married, April 12, 1812, by Rev. N. Snethen, to Miss 
Catherine B. Busby, of Washington City. The eighteen years 
which followed of his itinerant career were marked with all 
the peculiar lights and shades, joys and sorrows of a Methodist 
preacher’s life. Sharing in common with his brethren the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of such a diversified field of labor, 
he was enabled to hold fast his integrity, discharging his duties 
as a minister with fidelity and success. 

In 1828 Bishop Waugh was chosen for four years by the 
General Conference to take charge of the Book establishment 
in New York, and was associated for a time with that eminent 
man, Rev. John Emory, afterwards elected to the episcopacy. 
He entered upon his new work with the determination to un- 
derstand all its details, and to use the means put into his hands 
to make the Concern still more useful to the Church at large, 
so that at the end of his four years, such was the confidence of 
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his brethren in his ability for the place, that he was elected 
for a second term. When the time drew near for him to 
deliver up his stewardship to the General Conference, with his 
mind filled with the pleasing thought that he would soon be 
allowed to return to the bosom of the Baltimore Conference, 
an event took place which will always be memorable in the 
annals of Methodism. On Thursday, February 18, 1836, the 
Book Room was consumed by fire. The loss was nearly total, 
and amounted to upward of $250,000. Never were the hopes 
of a man more disappointed than his on the mournful occasion. 
He had almost reached the end of his second term, and was 
about preparing his report for the General Conference, and 
had every prospect of returning the charge, which had so_ 
heavily pressed him for nearly eight years, free from debt, 
with vastly increased capital and avails; in fact, in the most 
healthy and vigorous state which had ever marked its onward 
career, with the brightest prospects which ever shone upon it, 
when suddenly and violently this cup was dashed from his 
lips. His disappointment at this unexpected calamity may 
well be imagined. Every precaution had been taken to guard 
against the disaster, when in an hour unlooked for he stood 
and saw the effects of eight years of hard labor reduced to 
heaps of smouldering ruins. 

At the General Conference held in Cincinnati, May, 1836, 
he was elected a superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The appointment, though unexpected to himself 
and without his agency, nevertheless must have been grateful 
to his feelings, as furnishing one of the strongest proofs of the 
confidence of his brethren in his unimpeachable integrity in 
the management of the Book Concern, and also of his qualifi- 
cations for still greater usefulness in the Chureh. The views 
of Bishop Waugh, as recorded in his private journal at the 
time, respecting his new office and work, are characteristic of 
the man, marked by a strong sense of duty, combined with his 
habitual diffidence and self-distrust. “Much as I felt,’ he 
says, “my utter inadequacy to the important work, I feared 
to attempt to take myself out of the hands of my brethren. I 
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could not, therefore, see my way clear to do anything else 
than to throw myself and my all into the arms of Christ, and 
by his grace to attempt the performance of the work to which 
God, by his Church, appeared plainly to call me.” In this 
state of mind he approached the altar of consecration, in com- 
pany with one of his surviving colleagues, Rev. Thomas A. 
Morris, and was solemnly set apart for the office and work of 
a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The work of Bishop Waugh is now done, and the faithful 
shepherd has been called from his flock to receive his reward. 
The manner in which he discharged the duties of his office, 
and attended to the great interests committed to his care, have 
: become matters of history, “ known and read of all men.” It 
is a remarkable circumstance in the life of this laborious min- 
ister of Jesus Christ, that during the twenty-two years of his 
episcopal services he was never absent from one of his Con- 
ferences. Neither distance of place nor domestic afflictions 
were allowed to interfere with his engagements. Whether in 
Maine or in Texas, when the time had come, he was sure to 
be at his post. 

In considering Bishop Waugh in certain special aspects of 
his character, there is much to impress and interest the 
beholder. His personal appearance would strike any one. 
His manners were those of a gentleman, combined with the 
simplicity and sweetness of a child. He never could have 
been guilty of anything little or mean. All that he did was 
done before the sun, and marked with transparent integrity. 
Whatever you trusted to his care never gave you any anxiety. 
He kept his manliness intact and unsullied to the last; nor 
did he give any favor to the plea that official necessity some- 
times demands this sacrifice. Strength and meekness were 
happily blended in his natural make. 

His character as a Christian was of the highest order. In 
tracing him from his fifteenth year, when he first made a public 
profession of religion, down to the time of his death, we find 
one thing only, a fixed purpose to be a Christian in God’s 
account, and to induce those who might fall within the sphere 
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of his private and public ministrations to strive for the same 
moral and spiritual excellence. His naturally honest and 
sincere spirit made him susceptible of the full power of the 
Gospel. Hence he never was disposed to dispense with or 
modify the standard of Christian experience or practice which 
the Gospel requires and produces. Christianity, in a word, 
pervaded and ennobled him. The grace that rested on him 
was the grace of the Gospel; “he put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” He clung with his strong heart to those facts and 
truths which were the life of his soul and of the Church which 
he so ardently loved, and to promote the interests of which he 
offered, as a willing sacrifice, the morning of youth, the noon- 
day of manhood, and the evening of his calm and venerable 
age. ‘To do good, not merely to shine as an itinerant Metho- 
dist preacher, and as a chief pastor of the Church, was the 
single object of his long and useful life. It was in pursuance 
of this object, and in following out his own convictions of 
ministerial duty, that he left home, though in feeble health, to 
assist a brother minister in a revival of religion at Carlisle, 
Pa., where he finished his work, and then returned to the 
bosom of his family to die. The solemn event took place on 
the morning of February 9, 1858, when he fell asleep in 
Christ, in the sixty-ninth year of his age, and forty-ninth of 
his ministry. 


“Servant of God, well done! 
Thy glorious warfare’s past; 
The battle’s fought, the race is run, 
And thou art crowned at last!” 


2. Jos Guest, a man of God, full of days, full of good 
works, and rich in all the virtues which adorn ministerial 
character, died December 15, 1857, aged seventy-two years. 
In the spring of 1806 this faithful servant of God was ad- 
mitted on trial in the Baltimore Annual Conference. In 1808 
he was received. into full connection and ordained deacon by 
Francis Asbury ; in 1810 he was ordained elder by William 
M’Kendree. As to his toils and sufferings, he might have 
justly adopted the language of the apostle of the Gentiles: 
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“Tn labors abundant, in fastings oft, in persecutions, in afflic- 
tions,” &c. From the shores of Lake Erie on the north, with 
all the intermediate territory on the south to the waters of the 
Chesapeake Bay, together with all Western Maryland, Western 
Pennsylvania, and Northern and Southwestern Virginia, was 
formed the field over which his labors were distributed by the 
proper authorities ; and nobly did he fulfill his mission, ‘ to 
testify the gospel of the grace of God.” And God gave him 
great acceptability among the people, and much success in 
winning souls to Christ. He was a man of more than ordinary 
talents, and was instrumental in adding many hundreds, not 
to say thousands, to the fold of the Redeemer, during a 
ministry of nearly fifty years of effective service. The char- 
acter of his ministrations, however, was not of the highly 
ornate or of the purely classical style, nor yet all sparkling 
with scintillations of genius. But as a faithful minister of the 
New Testament he unhesitatingly believed that the ministra- 
tion of the word of life, which alone is mighty through God in 
saving the souls of men, was derived from the immediate in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost, and in the words of soberness 
and truth which the Holy Ghost teacheth. In the pulpit he 
was always careful to express himself in plain, familiar 
language, a practice which all experience shows to be the most 
successful method of preaching Christ. 

In his social relations Brother Guest was steadfast and 
faithful in friendship, a man of great amenity of manners, 
uniformly polite and courteous in his intercourse with society, 
and was generally regarded as a fine model of a Christian 
minister and Christian gentleman, Who among us has known 
a man of a more pure and faultless reputation ? 

Brother Guest has left a lonely, but pious and devoted 
widow, who, amid all the pain and anguish of separation, may 
well rejoice in glorious anticipation of a speedy and eternal re- 
union in heaven. 


3. Joun J. LEATHERBURY, the subject of this brief memoir, 
was born at Onancock, Accomac county, Virginia, April 6th, 
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1832. From very early life he was accustomed, occasionally, 
to hear the gospel preached by ministers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Naturally possessed of a disposition in- 
clined to venerate the service of God, rather than walk in the 
counsel of the ungodly, or sit in the seat of the scornful, he 
was early impressed with the necessity of a change of heart. 
He became awakened toa sense of his condition, and con- 
vinced that though an enlightened mind may consent to the 
law of God as being holy, just, and good, and approve of all 
that is excellent in the gospel, yet the heart is depraved and 
must be born again. It is believed that as early as his fifteenth 
year he embraced religion at a camp-meeting on Tangier’s 
Island. He soon after joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and entering into all her peculiar institutions, found in the 
means she furnished the helps he needed to mature the grace 
implanted in his heart by the Spirit of God. Becoming im- 
pressed with the truth that he was moved by the Holy Ghost 
to take upon himself the office and work of the ministry, 
though in view of its importance and responsibility he at first 
would shrink from the duty, yet he finally consented thus to 
give himself more fully to God and the Church, that he might 
win souls to Christ. 

His ministerial life was of brief duration. In 1853, when 
but twenty-one years of age, he entered the itinerancy, and 
traveled Westminster Circuit under the presiding elder; in 
1854 he was admitted on trial in the Baltimore Annual Con- 
ference, and appointed to Frostburgh Circuit, Maryland. 
Here he labored with zeal, piety, and usefulness, and in 1855 
was sent to Berryville Circuit, in Virginia, where, by divine 
aid, he proved himself a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed. At the ensuing Conference he passed a good exam- 
ination, was well reported of by his brethren, admitted to mem- 
bership, and graduated to deacons’ orders. In 1856 he was 
sent to Winchester Circuit, Virginia. During the labors of 
the year he became convinced that his impaired health de- 
manded rest, and in 1857 asked and obtained the relation of 
supernumerary, which he sustained to West River Circuit. He 
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fondly hoped that his health would soon be restored, and sought 
and applied all the means within his reach to secure its re- 
storation.. But medical skill could not restore lungs funda-- 
mentally impaired by pulmonic disease. He did not anticipate 
death so soon. He was sojourning at the house of Mr. William 
F. Hause, in Galesville, West River, Maryland. The evening 
before he died he had determined to go to New York the next 
day, and made his preparations accordingly. He sat until 
half-past eight o’clock, conversing pleasantly with the family 
by whom he was so kindly entertained, and then retired to 
rest. He was soon after taken seriously ill, and when the 
family gathered around his bed, it was evident that death had 
set his seal upon the brow of this servant of God. Becomiug 
aware of his condition, he committed himself fully to God, 
trusting in the merits of our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.- A few moments before he departed he commenced a 
sentence about “the star in the East,” which extreme weak- 
ness prevented him from finishing. After a brief pause, he 
said feebly, “ Precious Jesus!” and with that word upon his 
lips, he passed away, January 8, 1858. 

In John J. Leatherbury the Chureh has lost a devoted and 
useful young minister, and the Conference an efficient and 
promising junior member. We rejoice to know that in death, 
as well as in life, our departed brother was permitted to enjoy 
the consolations of divine grace. 


4, Joan ANDERTON CoLLINs was born near Seaford, in 
Sussex county, Delaware, in 1801. In 1805 his parents re- 
moved to the State of Ohio, where the subject of this notice 
received the rudiments of an English education. In 1812 his 
parents removed to Georgetown, D.C. Here he received an 
academical education, and applied himself with industry and 
energy to the acquisition of knowledge, and by his improve- 
ment and success, gave promise of future distinction and use- 
fulness. Soon after he had finished his preparatory course, he 
entered upon the study of law, in the office of the distinguished 
Wm. Wirt. With this gentleman he remained but a short 
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time, and never completed his legal studies. Had he devoted 
himself to that profession, he would, no doubt, have become 
one of its brightest ornaments. But God had designed him 
for a higher and nobler sphere of action. 

About this time, being in his twentieth year, he was converted 
to God, at a camp-meeting in Loudoun county, Virginia, and 
immediately afterwards joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
This was a new era in his history. His attention was now 
directed to the Christian ministry; but not being fully per- 
suaded of his immediate call to enter the itinerancy, he ac- 
cepted an office in the Postoffice Department of the General 
Government, under Judge McLean. In the meantime he was 
licensed to preach, and from 1826 until 1830 served the 
Church in a local capacity. The impressions which had been 
made upon his mind, in regard to his becoming an itinerant 
preacher, now became irresistible, and believing himself to be 
called of God to the work, he resigned his office, and offered 
himself as a candidate for admission into the Baltimore Con- 
ference. He was received in 1830. From that time until the 
day of his death, a period of twenty-seven years, he devoted 
himself with untiring zeal, on circuits, in stations, as agent of 
Dickinson College, and as a presiding elder, to the work of a 
Methodist preacher. 

At the General Conference of 1836, he was elected assistant 
editor of the Christian Advocate and Journal, at New York. 
This office he soon resigned ; partly on account of the effect of 
the climate upon the health of his family, but mainly because 
he believed he could better serve the Church in the more 
regular duties of the ministry. ‘To be a regular Methodist 
minister was the highest object of his ambition. To this work 
he believed himself especially called. For it he seemed to be 
specially qualified; and in the discharge of its arduous and 
responsible duties, he devoted all the faculties and energies of 
his superior mind, He was an ardent lover of Methodism. 
And his love for the Church was as sincere as it was ardent. 
Few men in any period of her history have more successfully 
preached her doctrines, or more faithfully defended her dis- 


26 
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cipline. As an evidence of the confidence of his brethren in 
his abilities, and in his orthodoxy, as an expositor and de- 
fender of their views upon great and current Church questions, 
he was elected to the General Conference as soon as he was 
eligible, and to every subsequent one down to the last, when 
he led the delegation. 

As a preacher, he possessed more than usual ability. His 
sermons were marked with great clearness of thought, apt and 
Scriptural illustrations, and delivered with readiness, propriety 
and elegance of speech, and often with an eloquence, earnest- 
ness and power that was overwhelming. ‘The cardinal doc- 
trines of the gospel, the divinity of Christ, the atonement, 
justification by faith, the witness of the Spirit, &e., were his 
favorite themes in the pulpit; and exposition and defence of 
these topics, especially on important occasions, were some of 
the most brilliant and successful efforts of his ministry. 

As a debater on the floor of the General or Annual Confer- 
ence, he has left few equals, certainly no superior. He had 
studied and mastered the constitutional law of the Church, and 
had made himself familiar also with all the important ques- 
tions of Church polity ; and possessing much acuteness and 
quickness of apprehension, and a high degree of analytical and 
logical power, he was always ready to speak to a pending 
question, and generally presented his views with such pre- 
cision, clearness, and force as to produce the effect he desired. 
He was an able advocate and defender of the position of the 
Baltimore Conference, and some of his speeches in both the 
General and Annual Conferences did much to settle and con- 
firm the public mind in the belief of its correctness and con- 
servatism, 

As aw man, among other noble traits of character, he had two 
for which he was distinguished. One was his freedom from 
envy; the other his generosity. No one was more ready to 
do, or to appreciate a kindness. And though sometimes he 
suffered his impulsive and ardent feelings to master his better 
judgment, and was led into indiscretions of speech and action, 
he was always ready to acknowledge a wrong or to repair an 
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injury. The manifestations of this noble spirit, both in his 
social and public life, made him a great favorite with his 
brethren, and he lived and died in their affections. 

In the midst of his years and usefulness, he was suddenly 
called to his reward, on the seventh day of May 1857. He left 
home on the morning of the Ist of May, to attend a quarterly 
meeting on his district. On his way to the depot, he was taken 
ill in the strect ; and finding that he would not be able to reach 
his appointment, he repaired to the residence of his faithful 
friend, James H. Wood, Esq. Here every attention was 
shown him both by the family and by his pbysician (Dr. 
Dulin). For several days strong hopes were entertained that 
his valuable life would still be spared. But God had pur- 
posed differently. A sudden and alarming change took place 
in his disease. His nervous system, already greatly impaired 
by severe and constant labor and exposure on his district, gave 
way to the force and power of the attack, and it was soon too 
evident that death had marked him for his prey. He met his 
end in peace. Frequently during his illness, when asked con- 
cerning the state of his mind, he expressed himself humbly, 
yet confidently and hopefully ; and until his faculties failed 
him, he ceased not to give evidence of a complete and 
triumphant victory over the last enemy. 

One circumstance of interest, among several that occurred 
in his last moments, is worthy of record. About daybreak 
the morning before he died, after having spent most of the 
preceding night in earnest prayer, he, perceiving the light as 
it began to shine into his room, said to one of his brethren, 
“ Draw the curtains, and let me look upon the morning light 
again,” and then, with marked emphasis and deep emotion, 
quoted the one hundred and third Psalm: “ Bless the Lord, O 
my soul; and all that is within me bless His holy name.” 
When he quoted the eighth verse: “The Lord is merciful and 
gracious, slow to anger and plenteous in mercy,” he said, “ This 
I feel,” and he continued in the language of the ninth verse: 
“ He will not always chide, neither will He keep His anger 
forever,” &e. “Praise God,” said he, “this I have experienced.” 
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This was his dying testimony: alike satisfactory to those who 
watched at his bedside, and to himself; and those who were with 
him do not doubt, as the light of that last morning to him on 
earth came in its beauty and brightness to bless and cheer the 
natural world, so also came the purer and clearer light of 
eternal life to our departed brother. 

His death produced the profoundest sensation of grief over 
the whole city, and on the day of his funeral a large and 
crowded audience assembled in Wesley Chapel, to attest their 
sorrow, and to follow him to the grave. An appropriate ser- 
mon was preached by Rey. Dr. Edwards, after which, amid 
the regrets and tears of all the people, his body was borne away 
to Mount Olivet Cemetery, to await the summons of the resur- 
rection. 


5. JacoB LARKIN was born in Frederick county, Maryland, 
on the 24th of January, 1792. He was one of a large family 
of children, two of whom were members of the Baltimore Con- 
ference. The parental home was not only a temple for private, 
but, for many years, for public worship. By family piety, 
example, and instruction, the heart of young Larkin was led 
to Christ. In the year 1808, then in the sixteenth year of his 
age, he was converted and joined the Church. He was licensed 
to preach on the 6th of June, 1818. He was received on trial 
in the Baltimore Conference, held in Alexandria, May 10th, 
1819, and appointed to Auckwick Circuit, where he labored 
with great success. In the year 1820 he was appointed to 
* Calvert Circuit, where, if we judge from the reported inerease 
in the membership, he must have had many seals to his min- 
istry. On the 18th of March, 1821, he was ordained deacon 
by Bishop George, and stationed as the junior preacher at Fell’s 
Point. In 1822 he was sent to Bedford Circuit, and in 1828, 
having been ordained elder by Bishop M’Kendree, he was put 
in charge of York Station. 

From this period to the time when he became a supernum- 
erary, he filled many important appointments, both on cireuits 
and in stations, with credit to himself and usefulness to the 
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Church. He was an able and effective minister of the gospel of 
Christ. He “gave attention to reading,” and kept his mind fresh 
and vigorous to the last. In the social circle he was usually a 
man of few words; in the pulpit he was endowed with great 
force of language. Since 1853 he sustained the relation of a 
supernumerary to the Conference, but not to the Church. He 
was active, zealous, and useful to the end. He was not satisfied 
to “build on other men’s foundations,” but entering new fields, 
preached, organized classes and Sabbath schools, and thus ex- 
tended the kingdom of Christ. 

His last illness was of short duration. He was taken on 
Wednesday, the 25th of March, with paralysis, and expired on 
the following Sabbath, March 29th, about six o’clock in the after- 
noon. He was unconscious from the time he was taken until 
Sabbath morning. After this he was perfectly rational, made 
his will, conversed freely with his friends, and as evening ap- 
proached he began to sink, and breathed his last at his resi- 
dence on Camden street in this city. When asked by a brother 
minister relative to his future hope, he said, ‘ I have often had 
the promised land in view, and the prospect has been bright 
and clear. I have not had as much religious enjoyment as 
formerly, being much occupied with business; but my faith 
hath not failed me, and my integrity I have not let go. I 
want a ray from the celestial city to lighten the valley.” In 
answer to a remark on the certainty of his salvation, he said, 
“ Things in this life, at a distance, appear great and important, 
but when we have grasped them we find how little and insig- 
nificant they are; but it is not so with heavenly things, they 
are not only eternal, but I suppose I shall say of them, ‘The 
half was not told me.’” A female friend said, “ We did not 
think you so near your heavenly home when you were with us 
a week or two ago.” He replied, “I suppose not.” She then 
asked him, “ What shall I tell Pa for you?” “Tell him that 
I, like him, have been contending for a crown, and that we 
have labored for others without much worldly gain ; but tell 
brother Cadden, one of my earliest and most intimate friends 
in the itinerancy, there is an eternal crown of reward for those 
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who have faithfully served the Lord; I expect to meet him 
in heaven.” He requested a brother to pray for him. He 
was much engaged, and earnestly responded. He requested 
some one to sing for him; when “ Rock of Ages” was sung, 
he responded to the sentiment of the hymn, saying, “I have 
often sung those words and relied on the Rock of Ages. My 
confidence is unshaken in God. I have a blessed hope of 
immortality, and expect to live with God in heaven.” His 
last utterances were brief and significant. They were in 
answer to the question, “Do you still feel that the Saviour 
supports you?” He answered emphatically, “ Yes! yes!” 

His funeral was numerously attended ; his remains were in- 
terred in the Mount Olivet Cemetery. Thus has passed away 
this man of God to his reward in heaven. 


1859. 


Question 12. Who have died this year ? 


1. James N. Eakin, the subject of this brief memoir, was 
born December 26th, 1824, and was converted to God in the 
nineteenth year of his age. He entered upon his work as a 
Methodist preacher in his twenty-second year, and soon gave full 
proof of being called of God to that important position. He pos- 
sessed a clear mind and warm heart, which qualifications, united 
with earnest love of souls, enabled him to go forward in his 
work with more than ordinary success. Many hundreds were 
converted to God through his instrumentality ; and wherever 
he was permitted to labor, the Church was greatly strengthened 
and encouraged. 

He traveled Floyd and Sweet Springs Circuits under the 
presiding elder, and was admitted on probation in 1848, and 
appointed to Covington Circuit. In 1849 and 1850 he was 
appointed to Greenbrier ; in 1851 to New Castle; in 1852 to 
Greenbank ; in 1853 and 1854 to East Rockingham ; in 1855 
and 1856 to Woodstock ; in 1857 to Lexington; in 1858 to 
Front Royal, at which latter place he died Tuesday, January 
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18th, 1859, in the thirty-fifth year of his age and thirteenth 
of his ministry. 

He met death like a true Christian. When made fully 
conscious that he would soon expire, he said to his wife, with 
great composure: “ Farewell, trust in the Lord and he will 
take care of you.” Then, turning to brother Trout, he said, 
“My desire is to live yet a short time to settle some temporal 
affairs, but the will of the Lord be done.” Then, turning his 
mind from earth, he said: “ Eternity! solemn thought! but 
Jesus is there—for me to live is Christ, to die is gain.” After 
a lapse of some moments he exclaimed, with a triumphant and 
joyful expression of countenance: “I’m going to live for- 
ever!” and then gently passed away to his home in heaven. 


2. James R. DurBorrow was born, September 17, 1818, 
in Kent county, Del., where he spent his childhood and part 
of his youth. In 1834 er 1835 he removed to Baltimore 
city, and engaged in the dry goods business. In the fall of 
1838 it pleased the Lord to awaken him to a sense of his 
sinful condition, and the necessity of salvation, while attending 
a protracted meeting in Exeter Street Church, under the 
charge of Revs. C. B. Tippett and J. Poisal. After proper 
reflection. he determined to give himself to God, and seek 
reconciliation by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. Of this im- 
portant act he writes: ‘On the night of September 14, 1838, 
I found peace in believing on the Lord Jesus Christ. My 
sins were pardoned, and I had the evidence of my conversion.” 
Believing it to be his duty, no less than his privilege, to enjoy 
the inestimable blessing of perfect love, he sought it with un- 
tiring energy; and on the 31st of March, 1841, to his un- 
speakable joy, he proved the truth that “the blood of Jesus 
Christ, his Son, cleanseth from all sin.” Feeling it to be his 
imperative duty to preach the gospel to perishing men, he 
made proper application, and was licensed to exhort, and was 
employed by the presiding elder to assist on the Shrewsbury 
Circuit. In December, 1842, he was licensed to preach, and 
recommended to the Baltimore Conference, by the quarterly 
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meeting Conference of North Baltimore Station. On account 
of feeble health, and by the advice of Bishop Waugh and 
others, he withheld his recommendation, and was employed by 
the presiding elder to travel West Harford Circuit. His 
health improving, he applied for admission into the Baltimore 
Conference in the spring of 1844, and was received and ap- 
pointed to Patapsco Circuit. 

In 1845 he was sent to Laneaster Circuit ; in March, 1846, 
he was ordained deacon, and assigned to Warrenton Circuit, 
Virginia; in 1847, Bloomfield Circuit ; in 1848, ordained 
elder and sent to Frederick Circuit, and returned in 1849, 
when he married the eldest daughter of Dr. Thomas J. 
Marlow. In 1850, 1851, he traveled Berlin Circuit; in 
1852, Newville Circuit; in 1858, York Springs Circuit, to 
which he was returned in 1854, when, his health failing, he’ 
applied in the spring following for a supernumerary relation 
and retired, to hope for health, or to await the summons of 
the Master, whose work he so much loved. Slowly, but 
surely, the fell destroyer, bronchitis, pursued its victim until 
his work was dene, and brother Durborrow fell asleep in 
Jesus, October 20, 1858. To one who visited him often, he 
gave the clearest and most unequivocal evidence of his readi- 
ness “ to depart and to be with Christ, which is far better,” and 
directed him to tell his brethren: “ I fall a conqueror through 
the merits of Christ.” As a preacher of the gospel he was 
eminently practical and experimental, and as a pastor he ex- 
celled, Thus has passed away the man of God, whose loss we 
mourn, waiting until the trumpet shall marshal the host of 
God’s elect to victory complete, when his crown of rejoicing 
will more than compensate for toils in his Master’s work, 


3. JAMES TAYLOR departed this life, at the residence of his 
son, near Flintstone, Alleghany county, Maryland, June 7th, 
1858, aged sixty-three years. He was born on the south 
branch of the Potomac, in Hampshire county, Virginia, June 
4, 1795. He was converted at a camp-meeting, near Cresap- 


coy) 
town, Maryland, in the fourteenth year of his age. He 
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entered the traveling connection in the Baltimore Conference 
in the spring of 1815, and was appointed to Huntingdon Cir- 
cuit ; 1817 to Montgomery ; 1818 to Baltimore Circuit ; 1819 
to New River; 1820 to Alleghany, and 1821 to Berkeley. 
In 1822 he located and entered into business; this he for 
many years regarded as the greatest error of his life. But 
such was his great love for souls, that he regularly employed 
his Sabbaths in the work of the ministry, as well as devoting 
a considerable portion of his time during the week in visiting 
the sick, burying the dead, and in going about doing good. 
At last his ardent desire to do good and win souls induced 
him to abandon his secular employment, and devote himself 
entirely to the work of the ministry. He entered on a field 
where the people were entirely destitute of the gospel, and at 
his own expense he labored for a year; the Lord blessed his 
labors in the conversion of many souls. He formed a circuit, 
and in the spring of 1856 he offered himself and his circuit to 
the Conference; both were accepted, and he was appointed to 
the circuit he had formed, which was called Capon. In 1857 
he was appointed to South Frederick Circuit, when the Lord 
favored him with extraordinary success. He was permitted to 
see a most remarkable and glorious revival of religion. 
This was, perhaps, one of the most successful years of his 
ministry. 

At the last Conference he was appointed to Berlin Circuit ; 
his friends feared his health was failing from his excessive 
labors the previous year, but they were not prepared for so 
early a termination of his work. They have, however, the con- 
solation of being assured that he has entered into rest. Brother 
Tavlor was truly a good man, and the closing scene proved 
the excellence of that religion he professed. His end was not 
only, peaceful, but triumphant. He told his friends “he was 
not afraid to die; that his confidence in God was bright, and 
growing brighter; the gospel which he had preached for so 
many years was the power of God unto salvation.” To a 
local preacher who visited him in his last moments, he said: 
“ Tell my brethren in the ministry that I died at my post, and 
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can adopt the language of Bishop Hedding, ‘I am a sinner 
saved by grace;’” adding presently, “O Divine grace! it 
will rise to the surface, but no wave shall go over my head.” 
And thus he sweetly fell asleep. Brother Taylor as a preacher 
was not brilliant, but eminently practical and useful, and 
wherever he traveled he was sure to have a revival of religion. 
His sole object was to win souls; for this he labored, and in 
this he was successful. But his toils are now over, his work 
is done, he has entered into his rest. ‘‘ Mark the perfect man, 
and behold the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 


1860. 
Question 12. Who have died this year ? 


1. JosEpH T. Eakin, brother of the late and much lamented 
James N. Eakin, of the Baltimore Conference, is no more. 
He died in the town of Woodstock, Shenandoah county, Va., 
August 29, 1859, in the twenty-ninth year of his age. He 
was converted to God in his fourteenth year, and connected 
himself with the Methodist Episcopal Church. His path soon 
became like that of the just, shining more and more unto the 
perfect day. In 1850, in his twentieth year, he became satis- 
fied of his call to the Christian ministry, and accordingly 
entered upon the work of an evangelist, as an assistant 
preacher, on Sweet Spring and Newcastle Circuits, under the 
direction of the Rev. E. R. Veitch, then presiding elder of 
Lewisburgh District. In 1851 he was received on trial in the 
Baltimore Conference, and appointed to labor as assistant 
preacher on Covington Circuit ; in 1852 he was appointed to 
the Lewisburgh Circuit as assistant preacher ; in 1853 he was 
admitted to the Baltimore Conference, at its session in Hagers- 
town, Maryland, and ordained deacon by Bishop Morris, and 
was given charge of Sewell Valley Circuit ; in 1854 he had 
charge of Monroe Circuit ; in 1855, 1856, he was in charge of 
Rushville Mission Circuit. His last appointment as an effec- 
tive preacher was Rehoboth, in the years 1856, 1857; in 1859 
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he was appointed as a supernumerary preacher to Woodstock 
Circuit, at which place he died. | 

Brother Eakin was born in Botetourt County, Virginia. 
He was of Methodist parentage, and consequently had the 
advantages of an early religious discipline. His piety was 
like the light, always consistent ; his peace, like a river, was 
always deep and full; his righteousness, like the waves of the 
sea, always abounding. Brother Eakin’s native intellect was 
good, his mind well balanced, and amply stored with useful 
knowledge, and it was practical in an eminent degree. Toa 
sound mind was added a generous and sympathetic heart, that 
always beat in unison with Christian hearts everywhere, and 
more especially did he sympathize with God’s poor, and with 
suffering humanity wherever found. As a preacher, Brother 
Eakin was distinguished for his usefulness, enforcing with 
great emphasis experimental and practical godliness. ‘The 
zeal of the Lord’s house ate him up.” He died of consump- 
tion ; but he died as he had lived, “in the faith.” When he 
had come to the river’s bank, he bore unequivocal testimony to 
the doctrine of Christian purity. Said he: “ For five years, 
with only one short period of interruption, I have enjoyed the 
blessing, and have never had any doubt of my acceptance 
with God.” His last words were: “ All is bright and clear.” 
His body was buried in the new cemetery, Martinsburgh, 
Virginia, where he awaits a future state of immortality in a 
brighter and better world than this. 


2. JoHN T. TRONE, in the twenty-sixth year of his age, 
died suddenly of pulmonary disease, September 22, at the 
residence of his mother-in-law, Mrs. Eliza R. Muse, in Fred- 
eric County, Virginia. He was the son of the Rev. J. 8. 
Trone, a local preacher of our Church, and was born in Prince 
William County, Virginia, February 1, 1834. In a letter 
received from his father, in which reference is made to the 
early life of our departed brother, it is said: “ From a boy he 
was religiously inclined, and never, to my knowledge, did he 
wilfully disobey me or his mother ; he was always an orderly 
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boy, of strict moral integrity, and proverbial for his adherence 
to truth.” In 1851, during a revival of religion, under the 
ministry of the Rev. S, Asbury Roszel, he sought and ob- 
tained the forgiveness of his sins, and immediately united with 
the Church. His life thereafter was such as to evidence the 
genuineness of his conversion, and secured the confidence of 
all who knew him. Subsequently he believed that he was 
called of God to preach the Gospel ; and that he might become 
the better prepared for so great a work, he entered the Bibli- 
cal school at Concord, N. H.; but, in less than two years, his 
declining health compelled him to return home, where he 
labored “in word and doctrine” as opportunity offered. In 
the fall of 1855 he was employed by the presiding elder of 
Winchester District to fill a vacancy in the Berkeley Springs 
Mission. In 1856 he was received on trial by the Annual 
Conference, and appointed to Wardensville Circuit ; in 1857 
to meee and in 1858 to Berryville. 

In 1859 he married Miss Mary Ansley, daughter of the late 
Major E. R. Muse. His health failing soon after, he was 
induced to ask the relation of a supernumerary for one year. 
His request was granted. In a few weeks after the adjourn- 
ment of Conference he was taken down with another severe 
attack of illness, in which his life was despaired of. Con- 
trary, however, to the expectations of his friends, he rallied 
again, and so far recovered his health as to attend several 
camp-meetings, at which he preached with his accustomed zeal. 
From the Loudoun meeting he paid a visit to his parents, and 
on his return reached Winchester on the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 15. A protracted meeting being in progress, he consented 
to preach, There he remained several days, and preached 
again on Sunday morning. He left Winchester on Monday, 
full of hope. On the morning of the following Thursday he 
arose apparently as well as usual, and conversed cheerfully 
with the family and friends. During the afternoon of that 
day he took a walk over the fields, but returned about five 
o’clock, complaining of fatigue. He was soon taken with a 
severe hemorrhage of the lungs, and began to sink rapidly. 
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From the moment of this last attack he told the family that 
he was going to die. Some one was directed to go fora 
physician. Brother Trone replied: “A physician can do no 
good ; I cannot live.” He was perfectly composed, and while 
breath lasted, talked with and exhorted all who were around 
him. He requested his wife to send his farewell to his 
parents. Reaching out his hand to his mother-in-law, he said: 
“Farewell! God bless you!” Two of his unconverted 
friends, in whose spiritual welfare he had taken a deep interest, 
were at his side. These he exhorted to seek religion, and not 
to put it off any longer, reminding them that they might be 
called away as suddenly. He continued thus to converse until 
a quarter before 9 o’clock P. M., when his spirit passed to his 
home in heaven. 

He was a man of deep and genuine piety, unassuming, 
cheerful, and pleasant in his intercourse with others, and was 
habitually mindful of his personal responsibility to God. As 
a preacher he gave indications of much more than ordinary 
promise. His pulpit efforts were not unfrequently attended 
with the power and demonstration of the Spirit; and, toward 
the close of his life especially, seemed to be attended with 
peculiar unction. His race was short and brilliant. 


3. JAMES STEVENS was born July 19, 1776, and died in 
Williamsburgh, Penn., August 13, 1859, in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age, and fiftieth of his ministry. arly in life he 
experienced a change of heart, and connected himself with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1810 he was received into 
Baltimore Conference on trial, and appointed to Lancaster 
Circuit. In 1814 he was stationed in Baltimore, and at the 
next Conference he located and moved to Huntingdon County, 
Penn. From that time until 1835 be served the Church as a 
faithful, zealous, and useful local preacher, performing as 
much pulpit labor as is ordinarily performed by men in the 
regular work, But he could not remain satisfied in a local 
sphere. He longed to be again with bis itinerant brethren, 
and at the beginning of this year re-entered the traveling 
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connection, and continued an itinerant Methodist preacher until 
1851, when the Conference gave him a superannuated relation. 

For several years he was confined to his room. He was a 
great sufferer, but endured the ravages of a lingering disease 
with true Christian patience. He was ever cheerful and 
happy, and often spoke of his prospects of eternal life in the 
most encouraging language. A few days previous to his 
departure it became evident to himself and to his family that 
he was fast passing away. But he was not at all alarmed. 
His work was done. He was ready, and only awaited the 
summons to call him home. His last words were: “Calmly ! 
calmly! calmly!” His life was one of beautiful consistency 
and great usefulness. ; 

4, THomas M’GEE was born in Centre county, Peunsyl- 
vania, July 15, 1794. On account of the sudden death of his 
father by drowning, and the limited means of his mother, he 
was in early life put to work with General Bratton, a farmer 
on the Juniata River. From the General and his family he 
received much good instruction. In 1811 he was apprenticed 
to his brother James in the blacksmithing business; at which 
time he lived in the family of Philip Antes, a Methodist, 
whose spirit and example deeply impressed the youthful heart 
of brother M’Gee. He was converted in 1821 at Warrior’s 
Mark camp-meeting, and immediately united with the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, “in which,” says he, ‘‘ I found a good 
home, and was well taken care of.” In 1814 he was appointed 
class-leader, and toward the close of thesucceeding year was made 
an exhorter, and was shortly after licensed to preach by the 
Quarterly Conference of Huntingdon Circuit. In January, 
1816, at the request of Rev. Marmaduke Pearce, presiding 
elder of Susquehanna District, he very reluctantly (in view of 
his want of educational advantages) consented to supply a 
vacancy on Northumberland Circuit. In June following he 
was received on trial by the Genesee Conference at its session 
in Paris, New York, and was appointed to Caledonia Circuit. 
In June, 1817, he was united in marriage with Miss Rebecca 
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Kephart, who still survives him. This year his appointment 
was St. Lawrence Circuit, where his whole compensation 
amounted to forty dollars, and yet he could say, “ We had 
some very encouraging times.” In 1818 he labored on New- 
town Circuit, Steubeu county, New York; in 1819, on Ly- 
coming Circuit, Pennsylvania ; in 1820, on Bellefonte Circuit, 
Pennsylvania. This last year he was transferred to Baltimore 
Conference, and was by that body reappointed to Bellefonte 
Cireuit. In 1822, 1823, he was appointed to Auckwick Cir- 
cuit; in 1824, 1825, to Lycoming Circuit; in 1826, 1827, to 
Carlisle Circuit; in 1823, 1829, to Harford Circuit. At this 
time the Radical trouble was raging ; but, under the judicious 
management of brother M’Gee, not a single church was lost. 
In 1880, 1831, he was sent to Great Falls; in 1832, 1833, to 
Liberty ; in 1834, 1835, to Frederick. From 1836 to 1839, 
he was stationed in Baltimore city. In 1840, 1841, he labored 
on Carlisle Circuit; in 1842, 1843, in Gettysburgh ; in 1844, 
1845, in Baltimore city among the colored people of Sharp 
Street Station; in 1846, 1847, on Severn Circuit; in 1848, 
1849, on Bladensburgh; 1850, 1851, on Charles; 1852, Win- 
chester Circuit ; 1853, 1854, Hillsborough Circuit; 1855, 1856, 
Asbury and Mount Zion (colored) Station, Washington city 
and Georgetown, D. C.; 1857, 1858, Patapsco Circuit. At 
the Conference of 1859 he was appointed to Patapsco Station, 
upon the labors of which he promptly and energetically 
entered. 

Early in the spring his health began to decline, and he suf- 
fered greatly from nervous debility, and what afterward proved 
to be heart disease. So alarming did his symptoms afterward 
become, that he felt forced to take a short rest, and he repaired 
to Baltimore for medical advice. His health seeming to rally, 
he again commenced the labors of his station ; but his respite 
from disease was short, and again he was compelled to seek 
medical aid. But permanent relief was impossible, and all 
that professional skill could do was to soothe his pain. On 
the 28th of July last he left Baltimore, accompanied by his 
wife, and reached Warrenton, Virginia, with comparative com- 
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fort. At eleven o’clock A. M. of August 8, he started to re- 
turn to Baltimore; but the cars had not been under way five 
minutes when, with a’quick spasmodic effort, brother M’Gee 
breathed his last, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, and the 
forty-third year of his itinerant ministry. Thus ceased at once 
to work and live one of the purest spirits in American Method- 
ism, one of the most useful and heroic men of the old Balti- 
more Conference. His remains were carried to Baltimore, and 
buried from Harford Avenue Church, in the old Methodist 
graveyard, where sleeps the dust of Jesse Lee and other sainted 
worthies of early Methodism. 

Brother M’Gee’s religious experience was deep, definite, and 
vigorous; his practical life full of good fruits, unobtrusive, 
and irreproachable; his intellect was strong, though wanting 
in early culture; his pulpit ministrations were etfective. As 
a pastor, he was kind and tender, though faithful and firm. 
He was a loyal and successful Methodist itinerant preacher ; 
a noble, brave, and generous man, and true and exemplary in 
all his domestic and social relations. He now rests from his 
labors. 


5. SamueL W. SMITH, a devoted servant of God, entered 
into rest on the 7th of June, 1859. He was an Irishman, and 
found the pearl of saving grace in his native Erin. He identi- 
fied himself with the Wesleyan Methodists in Cork, his native 
city, where for several years he was engaged in teaching, and 
from whence he emigrated in 1831, reaching Quebec, Lower 
Canada, on the 25th of May. Shortly after, he removed to 
the Point of Rocks, Frederick county, Md. Here he endured 
a protracted ordeal of bodily affliction, by which his Christian 
graces were richly unfolded, and sympathizing friends attracted 
to his person, He now resumed the business of teaching, and 
especially commended himself to the regards of the Christian 
community by his unaffected piety and untiring zeal for God. 
He was licensed to exhort in Frederick City, Md., in August 
1833, and became a local preacher in January 1835. In 
March 1838, he was received into the Baltimore Conference 
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on trial, and entered upon a career of ministerial service and 
usefulness, comprehending an extensive range of appointments, 
and continuing until the Conference of 1857 and 1858. He 
was at this time stationed in Cumberland City, in the streets 
of which place, on a certain occasion as he was returning from 
an evening service, he was struck with violence by an engine 
in the hands of a passing fire company, and received an injury 
from which he never recovered. A gradual decline of health 
set in, marked by occasional periods of intense suffering. 
With shattered constitution he now returned to Frederick 
City, from whence twenty years before he had gone forth to 
preach Jesus and the resurrection. Friends who had sent him 
out with their blessing, still survived to extend. to him‘ a gen- 
erous welcome home, and bestow upon the patient sufferer the 
kind offices of love. Rarely in individual life has the com- 
pleteness of the Christian character been more beautifully illus- 
trated. Here were faith and hope and joy in the Holy Ghost ; 
faith in the furnace of affliction, hope springing fresh and 
fragrant amid the decay of the flesh, and joy in God, the sacred 
antepast of heaven. Thus at length, with calm serenity of 
soul, and the full hope of a glorious immortality, Samuel W. 
Smith passed away from earth. 

He was a plain and practical preacher, rarely if ever at- 
tempting ornateness of style. Well digested and Scriptural 
exposition, fulness of illustration and directness of appeal, were 
the characteristics of his discourses. These were rendered 
greatly effective by the depth of his piety and the fervor of his 
zeal. Holiness was his favorite theme, of which his own life 
was a pure and beautiful example. He was an untiring 
pastor, going about doing good, never unemployed, never 
triflingly employed. He loved little children; whether as an 
educator, a preacher, or pastor, his tenderest and purest sym- 
pathies were drawn out toward the lambs of the flock. He 
was never married, nor had he any kindred in the land of his 


adoption. 


6. Ropert CappEN was born in Ireland, October 28, 
27 
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1782, and died at his residence in Baltimore county, Md., June 
26,1859. His father died when he was quite young. His 
mother was a pious and devoted member of Mr. Wesley’s 
Societies in Ireland, and often heard him preach during his 
visits to that country. In 1798 she, with her brother and 
three children, emigrated to this country, and settled near 
Lancaster, Pa. In-1800 the family removed to Shippens- 
burgh, in the same State. It was here that the gospel found 
way to the heart of Brother Cadden when about twenty years 
of age. 

Always remarkable for his sobriety and firmness of disposi- 
tion, and happily saved from those excesses of vice which so 
often disfigure and injure the character of the young, he was 
yet too sensible of the inherent weakness of human nature, and 
too conscious of the defectiveness of all natural, moral quali- 
ties, to rely upon these for salvation. Under the preaching of 
Revs. James Smith and Daniel Stevens he was awakened, and 
experienced the pardoning merey of God. His own brief ac- 
count, given to his son-in-law, Rev. Fielder Israel, a few days 
before his death, was to this effect: ‘ Early in the spring of 
1802, I think, God converted me, and never in my sober re- 
flecting moments have I doubted but that it was well done.” 
His whole after life attests the truthfulness of his own convic- 
tion, for it was a life of good works, the genuine fruit of con- 
version, and ever gave forth the odor of true piety. 

After having well and faithfully discharged his duties as 
class-leader, exhorter, and local preacher, he entered upon the 
regular work of the itinerancy. This was the result of an 
honest and strong conviction of duty, and his performance of 
his arduous labors was characterized by the same spirit of love 
for Christ, and zeal for His cause, that pervaded every other 
department of his religious life. For thirty-seven years he 
sustained an effective relation to the Baltimore Conference, 
making full proof of his ministry, and maintaining himself 
well in whatever position he was called to occupy. He 
preached honestly as a messenger from God to guilty men, and, 
to use his own words, “ declared the truth, the whole truth, 
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and nothing but the truth.” Often his word was with the 
special demonstration of the Spirit, and many live to-day in 
the Church who will attribute their conversion, under God, to 
his ministry. 

Diffident and retiring, he sought no posts of distinction in the 
Church, always preferring positions of toil and usefulness, to 
which he believed himself best adapted. He filled but one 
station during his ministry, and that for but one year, and 
was but once appointed to take charge of a district. Twice he 
was elected to represent his Conference in the General Con- 
ference. 

His appointments were as follows: 1815, Huntingdon Cir- 
cuit; 1816, Alleghany; 1817, Monroe; 1818, Staunton ; 
1819, Juniata; 1820, 1821, Auckwick; 1822, 1823, Lycom- 
ing; 1824, 1825, Northumberland; 1826, 1827, Stafford ; 
1828, 1829, Jefferson ; 1830, 1831, Berkeley; 1832, Balti- 
more Circuit ; 1833, Frederick; 1834, Liberty; 1835-88, 
Chambersburgh District; 1839, Jefferson; 1840, 1841, 
Loudoun; 1842, 1843, Hillsborough; 1844, 1845, Front 
Royal; 1846, 1847, West River; 1848, Sharp Street and 
Asbury, Baltimore city; 1849, 1850, Great Falls; 1851, East 
Harford ; 1852-1859, superannuated. 

For two years past his health had been gradually failing, 
but nothing. occurred to awaken apprehensions in the minds of 
his family, until a few weeks prior to his death, the swelling 
of his limbs, and other symptoms, indicated the presence of 
a disease under which it was feared his aged and infirm frame 
would give way. The fears proved well grounded. But the 
way to the tomb was not without its comforts to himself and 
those so deeply interested in his happiness. His first thought 
during his illness was for the Church and his brethren in the 
ministry ; in connection therewith he spoke much and cheer- 
fully on his spiritual state. “Tell the preachers,” said he, 
“that whatever may be the issue with myself, I regard the 
gospel as a complete, infallible cure for all evils and disorders 
of the human heart.” At another time, when suffering the 
oppression and pain incident to his disease, he said: “I find 
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it difficult to pray, and when I consider how engaged many of — 
God’s devoted servants are in their last hours, I fear I am 
wrong.” “ No,” said one at his side, “ you cannot be wrong: 
after thirty-seven years of honest effort to serve God.” “ No,” 
he immediately replied, “ it cannet be; I will rather say, 


‘Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly,’ &e. 


My Saviour will not forsake me; no, no! Would Jesus have 
the sinner die? No! I come back to the foundation : 


‘Jesus, thy boundless love to me, 
No thought can reach, no tongue declare. 


‘T the chief of sinners am, 
But Jesus died for me.’”’ 


Frequently did he give such expressions to his confidence in 
Jesus, and his strong hope of everlasting life. On Saturday, 
the day before his death, the Lord’s Supper was administered 
to him, in company with his family and physician. He res- 
ponded to the service with great fervor, and partaking of the 
emblems, said earnestly, “ He died for me; yes, for me. This 
is all my hope and all my plea.” Inthe afternoon of the 
same day he said to one of his daughters: “TI leave you this. 
Though I have no rapturous emotions, yet all is peace and 
calmness.” And this peace flowed on like a river until a few 
minutes before dawn on Sabbath morning, June 26, he raised 
his voice, and with great distinctness cried out, ‘‘ My prospects 
are exceedingly bright!” and then passed away to the land of 
full fruition ; gone from our midst a humble Christian, full of 
faith and the Holy Ghost; a preacher of Jesus, true to his 
calling; a husband and father, to whose life his widow and 
children look back without a single shadow of regret ; a man 
beloved by those who knew him, and honored and respected 
by all. 

The funeral services were conducted by the Rey. Dr. Sar- 
gent, at Hiss’s chapel, on Monday, June 27. An appropriate 
sermon was preached from Psalm Ixxiii. 24-26, and his remains 
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were temporarily deposited in the burying-ground at Hiss’s 
Chapel, thence to be removed to Mount Olivet Cemetery, to 
rest beside the ashes of many of his brethren in the ministry 
until the resurrection. “ Blessed are the dead who die in the 


Lord.” 


7. Ricwarp Brown was born at his paternal homestead, 
near Friendship, Anne Arundel County, Md., on the 30th of 
May, 1799, and departed this life at his own home in Howard 
County, Md., August 5, 1859. He was in the sixty-first year 
of his age, and the thirty-third of his ministry, when suddenly 
removed to his complete reward. 

Few particulars of his early days, of his more private reli- 
gious life, or of his call and consecration to the ministry, have 
been gathered. It is known that at the age of nineteen, the 
charge of his father’s family, consisting of two brothers and a 
sister, devolved upon him, and that he was faithful to the trust. 
It is believed that soon after this he became a partaker of the 
true grace of God, wherein he stood to the end. For years he 
prospered in the world, was the head of a Christian household, 
in a happy home, with fair and inviting prospects of enlarged 
success as a merchant; but at the call of God and the Church 
he relinquished his lucrative pursuit and pleasant home for 
our itinerant ministry. This ministry he fulfilled in the 
States of Virginia and Maryland, and in the city of Baltimore, 
without interruption for more than a generation. The follow- 
ing record will afford to his surviving brethren and friends the 
mournful pleasure of tracing his career: 1827, Lancaster ; 
1828, 1829, Prince George; 1830,1831, Severn; 1832, 1833, 
Westmoreland; 1834, Stafford; 1835, Hillsborough; 1836, 
Mattawoman Mission; 1837, 1838, Patapsco; 1839, 1840, 
Montgomery ; 1841, 1842, Harford ; 1848, 1844, Great Falls ; 
1845, 1846, Liberty; 1847, 1848, Patapsco; 1849, 1850, 
Rockville; 1851, 1852, Fayette Street, Baltimore; 1853, 1854, 
South Baltimore; 1855, 1856, Patapsco; 1857, 1858, West 
Harford ; 1859, Great Falls, where he ceased to work and live. 

His ministry was solid, instructing, and soul converting. It 
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evinced a simple, earnest desire to present Christ crucified to 
perishing sinners, and to help “much them which had 
believed through grace.” The seals of his ministry were 
numerous in every sphere of his labor ; and while these claim 
him as their spiritual father, others, who were in Christ, 
esteemed him very highly in love for his work’s sake, and by 
their spontaneous tributes of veneration, cherish his memory. 

In Conference his business capacity was soon discerned, and 
for seventeen years, from 1843 to 1859, he was, by election, 
one of the stewards. For twelve consecutive years, ten in the 
Baltimore and two in the East Baltimore Conference, he was 
the accomplished and efficient chairman of the Board. In 
this department of our work his loss will be deeply felt. 

He excelled as a manager of camp-meetings. Under his 
direction these yearly assemblages were conducted with skill 
and prudence, and became seasons of great spiritual comfort 
and improvement to the Church, and were distinguished for 
the conversion of sinners. 

He was well known by all the preachers, and greatly 
beloved by them for his genial spirit and sterling qualities. 
They desire to place in the annals of the Church their 
emphatic, but just commendation of departed worth. As a 
son, he was dutiful; as a brother, husband, and father, he was 
exemplary in the tenderness and warmth of his affections. As 
a friend, he was true, sincere, and steadfast ; as a man, he was 
frank in manner, firm and unchanging in his principles, 
honorable in all his actions, and refined in his sensibilities ; as 
a minister he was faithful, and even sacrificing, spending an 
ample fortune while showing to men the way of salvation. 

When devout men carried the venerable Cadden to his 
burial on the 27th of June, 1859, brothers M’Gee and Brown 
were among them, and both soon and suddenly followed him 
into the vale of death. And when, on the beautiful Sabbath 
morning of the 7th of August, Richard Brown was laid in 
Mount Olivet Cemetery, that depository of so much precious 
dust, his family and friends and ministerial brethren, in the 
manner of his death, felt the truthfulness of the delineation of 
a similar scene by our countryman, James Aldrich : 
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“His sufferings ended with the day, 
Yet lived he at its close, 
And breathed the long, long night away, 
In statue-like repose. 


“But when the sun in all his state 
Illumed the eastern skies, 
He passed through glory’s morning-gate, 
And walked in Paradise.” 


8. Jacop M’Enatuy was born in Lancaster county, Pa., 
August 1, 1794, and died in Williamsport, Pa., March 7, 
1859, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. At an early age he 
removed with his family to Northumberland county, Pa. In 
1819 he was converted to God, and united with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church under the pastoral charge of Rev. John 
Thomas. For ten years he labored to promote the cause of 
God and Methodism, as an active and energetic layman. In 
the spring of 1829 he was admitted into the traveling connec- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and appointed by 
the Baltimore Conference to Bedford Circuit; in 1830, to 
Greenbrier ; in 1831, to Christiansburgh ; in 1832, to Bed- 
ford again; in 1833, to Mifflin; in 1834, to Bloomfield ; in 
1835, to Asbury, Frederick city, Maryland; in 1836, to 
Clearfield Mission; in 1837, to Huntersville ; and in 1838, to 
Westmoreland. In 1839 he superannuated, and retired to his 
home at Muncy, Lycoming county, Pa., where he spent the 
last twenty years of his life. 

As a preacher, brother M’Enally was clear, sound, and prac- 
tical, This may be attributed to his faithful and systematic 
study of the Bible, and enlarged experience in the deep things 
of God. Humble, cheerful, and laborious to the extent of his 
ability, he led a life of self-denial and cross-bearing in his 
Master’s vineyard. Though he loved his own Church, and 
was zealous for the maintenance of its old landmarks, he never- 
theless indulged in that charity which “thinketh no evil” to- 
ward all other forms of evangelical Christianity. As a Chris- 
tian, brother M’Enally was a man of strong faith. There was 
no season so dark but that his eye, illumed by faith, saw the 
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light which was beyond, and this faith sustained him. His 
vigorous faith can be accounted for only on the ground that 
he was a man of unceasing prayer. His communications with 
the Father of spirits, through His Son Jesus Christ, were 
steady, and in everything by prayer and supplication, his own 
spiritual need, and the welfare of the Church, were made 
known unto God. 

On the 2d of last March, brother M’Enally went to Wil- 
liamsport to attend the session of East Baltimore Conference. 
Little did we think when our aged brother greeted us, thank- 
ing God for the privilege, and expressing a bright hope of 
meeting us in glory, that he was so near his rest. The day 
following he was taken ill with pneumonia, and notwithstand- 
ing the kind attention of physician and friends, he rapidly de- 
clined, till death released him from his sufferings. To many 
of the members of the Conference who visited him in his last 
illness, he professed strong confidence in the Redeemer, and a 
bright prospect of future and endless glory. Brother M’Enally 
met death as the Christian hero always does, full of faith and 
the Holy Ghost. 


“His fight was fought, his faith had reached the end; 
Firm to the heavens his glance, his heart ascend, 
There with the Judge he saw his crown remain, 
And if to live was Christ, to die was gain.” 


The next day brother M’Enally’s remains were conveyed 
to Muncy, Lycoming county, Pa., where, after an appropriate 
discourse by Rev. Joseph S. Lee, they were interred in the 
Methodist Episcopal burial-ground, to await the resurrection of 
the just. 


1861, 


Question 11. Who have died this year? 


James M. Hanson departed this life, March 15, 1860, at 
the residence of his son-in-law, Mr. Ephraim Berryman, in 
Reisterstown, Baltimore county, Maryland. He was bern in 
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Hampshire county, Virginia, in the year 1783. At a very 
early period he gave his heart to God, and united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He had not long been a mem- 
ber before his youthful zeal and devotion so favorably im- 
pressed the Society with which he was connected, that he was 
invited upon several occasions, in the absence of the preacher, 
to conduct the public services of the temple, which he did with 
great profit to the people and credit to himself. Such was the 
confidence of the Church in his piety and talent, and so satisfied 
were they of his call to the work of the ministry, that, at a 
quarterly meeting held in the town of Cumberland, Maryland, 
in the year 1808, he was licensed to preach, and also recom- 
mended to the Baltimore Conference as a suitable person to be 
received on trial. He was accordingly admitted at the session 
of 1809, and appointed to the Lake Erie Circuit ; in 1810, to 
Monongahela Circuit; in 1811, to Pittsburgh; in 1812, to 
Ohio Circuit ; in 1813, to Baltimore city ; in 1814, to Frederick 
Circuit; in 1815, he located. In 1819 he was readmitted, and 
appointed to Loudoun Circuit, where he remained two years ; 
in 1821, 1822, to Jefferson Circuit ; in 1823, 1824, to Hagers- 
town Circuit ; 1825, 1826, was returned to Jefferson Circuit ; 
in 1827, 1828, to Baltimore City Station; in 1829, 1830, to 
East Baltimore; in 1831, 1832, to the Foundry Station, Wash- 
ington city; and in 1833, 1834, to Georgetown. At the Con- 
ference of 1835 he retired from the active work, and was placed 
upon the supernumerary list. A few years afterward he was 
assigned a superannuated relation, in which he continued to 
the close of his life. 

Brother Hanson was a man of superior ability, both as a 
preacher and an administrator of ecclesiastical law. He 
naturally possessed an active and inquiring mind ; and though 
his early educational advantages were limited, he, nevertheless, 
by industrious effort and studious devotion, so triumphed over 
discouragements as to achieve an enviable reputation for intel- 
ligence as well as piety. For many years he was a prominent 
member of the Baltimore Conference. Such was the estima- 
tion in which he was held by his brethren, that he was fre- 
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quently chosen as their representative in the General Confer- 
ence, and upon one occasion was unanimously elected. Toward 
the close of his life his mind became very much impaired, 
which was no less a source of regret to the Church than of 
affliction to his family. He was, however, favored by a kind 
Providence, during his final affliction, with lucid intervals, 
when he gave satisfactory evidence of his confidence in the 
atonement of Christ. We have strong reason to believe that 
his end was peace. 


1862. 
Question 11. Who have died this year? 


1. JosHuA WEIS departed this life at the residence of 
Mr. William Fite, in Baltimore county, Md., January 25, 
1862. 

The death of our venerable father in God has very justly 
produced unusual feeling in our midst, it being believed that 
he was the oldest traveling Methodist preacher in the world. 
He was born in Baltimore county, in the year 1764. His 
parents were upright and respectable members of the Church 
of England, living within a mile of St. Thomas’s Church, 
where Mr. Wells was baptized by the incumbent minister, 
Rev. Mr. Edmison. Ata suitable age he was employed as a 
clerk in the store of Mr. Robert North Carman, on the forks 
of Gunpowder River, a gentleman long and favorably known 
for his intimate connection with early Methodism. It was 
through his godly example and Christian counsels that Mr. 
Wells was led to seek religion. He was received into the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1787, and at a Conference held 
in Baltimore, May 4, 1789, he was received into the traveling 
connection, being then twenty-five years of age. During his 
itinerant career he filled the following stations with great use- 
fulness and acceptability, namely : 1789, Bath ; 1790, Harford ; 
1791, Calvert; 1792, Montgomery ; 1793, Frederick ; 1794, 
Rockingham ; 1795, 1796, Rockingham District ; 1797, 1798, 
New York; 1799, Boston; 1800, Lynn and Marblehead ; 
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1801, Nantucket ; 1802, Baltimore and Fell’s Point; 1803, 
Baltimore city ; 1804, 1805, Philadelphia ; 1806, Wilmington, 
Del.; 1807, Wilmington, N. C.; 1808, Washington City ; 
1809, Baltimore Circuit ; 1810, Harford ; 1811-14, Baltimore 
District ; 1815, 1816, Fell’s Point; 1817, 1818, Baltimore city ; 
1819, 1820, Alexandria. 

In the year 1812 he was married to Mrs. Eve Reinecker, a 
widow lady of great moral worth, a worthy member of our 
Church, with whom he lived in the most beautiful harmony 
until 1853, when she was called to join the general assembly 
and Church of the first-born in heaven. 

At the Conference held in Baltimore in 1821, he asked for 
a location; but such was the high estimate placed upon his 
wisdom as a counselor and his worth as a man, that his 
brethren were unwilling to lose him from among them, and 
by a unanimous vote assigned him a superannuated relation, 
in which relation he remained until his death. Further evi- 
dence of the confidence reposed in him by the Church is to be 
found in the fact that, perhaps with no single exception, until 
his age and physical infirmities compelled him to decline the 
honor, he was elected a member of the General Conference, 
where his marked ability and sterling qualities enabled him to 
exert a decided influence upon the deliberations of that august 
body, and aided to establish the present enviable reputation of 
our Church. 

At the present sessions of the Baltimore and East Baltimore 
Conferences, in the city of Baltimore, the Rev. W. Hamilton, 
D. D., having been appointed to do so by the Preachers’ Meet- 
ing of the city, delivered an interesting and appropriate funeral 
sermon in memory of the deceased. 

Another of the few links binding us to the past has been 
broken. As Bishop Janes justly remarked during our present 
session, the Baltimore Conference has been greatly honored in 
having for so long a time so many of the fathers in her bosom 
—a privilege and honor which, it is hoped, will make us more 
cautious in any seeming or real departure from the principles 
which their lives inculeated and their examples enforced. 
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May the mantle of our ascended Elijah rest upon us who 
remain ! 


2. Joun Mivron Litteru died at the house of Mrs. 
Boteler, in Shepherdstown, Va., September 13, 1861. He 
was born of Methodist parents, in New Market, Shenandoah 
county, Va., but we have not been able to learn at what time. 
He was converted to God, in the autumn of 1849, in M’Ga- 
heysville, on East Rockingham Circuit. In the summer of 
1854, shortly after his return from the University of Virginia, 
where he had pursued a course of study for two years, he was 
licensed to preach by the Quarterly Conference of Woodstock 
Circuit, and employed by the presiding elder of the district to 
travel Front Royal Circuit. In March, 1855, he was received 
on trial by the Baltimore Annual Conference, and has since 
filled a number of important charges. 

He was a man of unblemished character, good education, 
and deep piety. So earnestly was he devoted to the work of 
the ministry—so faithful and successful in that work—that 
his constitution, rather frail at best, often gave way in conse- 
quence of frequently overtaxing his physical strength. Those 
among us who knew our young brother believe that he died 
as he lived, a zealous, faithful, useful, and holy Methodist 
preacher. 


3. SAMUEL B. DunuaP was born in Brownsville, Fayette 
county, Pa., May 19, 1816, and died in Baltimore city, May 
14,1861. He was converted in his sixteenth, and licensed to 
exhort in his twenty-first year. In 1837, on Kingwood Cir- 
cuit, Virginia, within the bounds of the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence, he commenced his itinerant career under the direction of 
Rev. James G, Sansom, presiding elder, and in 1838 was re- 
ceived into the Pittsburgh Conference, and appointed with Rev. 
W. D. Lemon to Washington Circuit, Pa. His fields of labor 
to the year 1842 were Somerset, Ligonier, and Redstone Cir- 
cuits, Pa. At this time he was transferred to the Missouri 
Conference, and appointed successively to St. Charles and 
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Fayette charges; but upon the division. of the Church in 
1845 he returned to the Pittsburgh Conference, and was for a 
few months employed on Beallsville Circuit, Pa. His appoint- 
ments from 1846 to 1854 were: Morgantown, Va., two 
years; Temperanceville, near Pittsburgh, Pa., two years ; 
Beaver Street, Alleghany city, Pa., one year ; South Common, 
Alleghany city, one year; and Steubenville, Ohio, two years. 

For a part of the year 1854 he seems to have been unsettled, 
and was in the spring of 1855 transferred to the Baltimore 
Conference, and appointed to Frostburgh Circuit, Maryland, 
where he remained for two years. His subsequent appoint- 
ments were Carlisle Circuit, Pa., and Caroline Street Station, 
Baltimore, Maryland, on each of which he spent two years. 

His health having failed, he was at the last session of 
the East Baltimore Conference superannuated. In his letter 
to Rev. Dr. Sargent, presiding elder, detailing the peculiari- 
ties of his case, which denied him further continuance in the 
effective work, he says: ‘Tell my brethren that, in retiring 
from the effective work, I feel a sadness no language can 
adequately utter; my sympathies, my thoughts, my desires, 
and my heart are all fully in the work of preaching Christ to 
a perishing world; but it is God’s will, and I must and do 
submit. I feel that in devoting my life to preaching ‘ Christ 
and Him crucified’ I have not followed a ‘ cunningly devised 
fable;’ it is now my hope, my joy, my present and eternal 
salvation. Christ, the Cross, the Gospel are now more precious 
and significant to me than ever; all is peace and joy, as by 
faith I appropriate them.” 

Though brother Dunlap came among us a total stranger 
from another Conference, few men could have more success- 
fully established themselves in the confidence and affections of 
their brethren. Genial in his temper, earnest in his religion, 
indefatigable in his ministerial vocation, he readily won the 
hearts of those with whom he was brought into contact. The 
seals to his ministry were numerous, and the interests of Zion 
were ever secure in his hands. So strong a hold had he gained 
on Caroline Street Station that, though his term of service had 
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expired, he, at the instance of the official board, remained in 
its parsonage until the period of his death. 

When informed of the serious character of his disease, 
brother Dunlap was greatly shocked, and wept bitterly at the 
thought of leaving a numerous and helpless family ; but in a 
few days, through grace, he was restored to perfect peace and 
resignation to the divine will. For the last few weeks of his 
life his thoughts were so weaned from the world that he was 
wholly unaffected by the scenes of excitement through which 
the city and country were passing, and several times observed 
to his colleague, “I feel just as confident of my reward in 
heaven as I ever did of my conversion.” In this frame of 
mind, though beset with occasional temptations, he continued 
until he sweetly fell asleep in the arms of Jesus. 


4, JAMES Ewine died at his residence in Juniata county, 
Pa., September 22, 1861, in the seventy-fifth year of his age 
and the fifty-second of his ministry. After a long and eventful 
life, he came to his grave full of honor and ripeness. In the 
early part of his ministrations his circuits were large, and the 
duties to be performed arduous. Zealously and uncomplain- 
ingly, however, he went forward in his labors as a pioneer 
preacher, until he, with others, saw the influence of Methodism 
spread throughout the length and breadth of the land, and the 
moral desert bud and blossom as the rose. 

His fields of labor were successively as follows: In 1809, 
Huntingdon ; 1810, Harford; 1811, Erie; 1812, Carlisle, 
(located in 1813 ;) 1833, Shrewsbury ; 1834, 1835, Carlisle ; 
1836, 1837, Shrewsbury; 1838, 1839, Lycoming; 1840, 
1841, Berwick; 1842, 1843, Northumberland; 1844, 1845, 
Danville; 1846, 1847, Lycoming; 1848, 1849, Sunbury ; 
1850, 1851, Lewistown ; 1852, supernumerary ; 1853, super- 
annuated, 

Settling on an estate purchased in Juniata county, Pa., he 
passed the residue of life in the enjoyment of a sweet quietude, 
contented and happy, in peace with all his neighbors, and 
calmly waiting till his change should come. He reared a 
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large family of children, all of whom were attached to the 
Church, and four of them occupied the sacred desk. All 
with whom he came in contact remarked at once the dignity 
of the gentleman and the cheerfulness of the Christian com- 
bined in his character. To all he unceasingly preached by 
the power of a living, upright, and holy example. 

His style of preaching was pure, and his diction almost 
faultless. His manner of presenting truth was earnest and 
eminently practical, void of eccentricity, but clear and full of 
force. His faith in Christ was unfaltering to the last. Before 
his death, in speaking of the present rebellion, he said: “ This 
war may produce much confusion, but the Church of Christ 
will be established still more firmly ; it will withstand all 
national shocks.” For years he had waited and listened for 
the voice of that Saviour whom he had unceasingly pro- 
claimed, to fall upon his attentive ear. At length it came, 
when he immediately prepared to lay by his earthly affairs, 
which he always wore lightly, and set himself in readiness for 
his departure. His end was calm and peaceful; and when no 
longer able to speak, he pointed with his index-finger to the 
sky, as if anxiously waiting and constantly expecting to depart 
and be with Jesus. 

Our sorrow is cheered by the hope, and we rest calmly in 
the faith, that our beloved brother has entered into his rest. 
He leaves to his children the legacy of a pure, unsullied name ; 
to his co-laborers an example of devoted and earnest zeal ; 
and to the Church which he served, the record of a long and 
useful life. He sleeps to await “ the resurrection of the just.” 


1863. 
Question 11. Who have died this year ? 


1. Henry Smiru. The chief attraction of “ Pilgrim’s 
Rest,” at Hookstown, near Baltimore, is gone. The venerable 
patriarch, Rev. Henry Smith, who pitched his tent there 
upward of twenty years ago, has crossed over Jordan and is 
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safe at home. Those who have been accustomed to think of 
him in connection with that hallowed spot will now turn away 
from it with regret, and henceforth must look for him as one 
who is forever at rest on the further shore, 


“Where saints of all ages in harmony meet, 
Transported their Saviour and brethren to greet.” 


Beautiful as was the life of this holy and useful minister of 
Christ, the manner of his death was not less so. As he drew 
near his end, and no longer able to speak, he made sign to 
those who sat watching by him of a desire to be placed in his 
usual attitude of prayer. After remaining on his knees about 
two minutes, he was gently laid upon his bed again, where he 
lingered for a short time and then expired, in the ninety-fourth 
year cf his age and the sixty-ninth of his ministry ; thus end- 
ing his Christian pilgrimage as he commenced it, with prayer. 
“Prayer was his watchword at the gates of death; he entered 
heaven with prayer.” 

It is no easy task to speak of one so well known and so 

®iniversally admired for his pre-eminent virtues, as well as for 
his great usefulness in the Church. We much question 
whether in the history of Methodist itinerancy a brighter 
example has been supplied than in the apostolic labors of the 
man whose simple story we now put upon record. During 
his long connection with us he exercised a powerful influence 
while he lived, and which will be long remembered now that 
he has finished his course and entered into his blessed reward. 

Henry Smith was the eldest of six children, and was born 
near Frederick City, Md., April 23, 1769. His parents, Bar- 
tholomew and Catherine Smith, were from Germany, and were 
members of the German Reformed Church, in which com- 
munion he was dedicated to God in infancy by baptism. 
When about four years of age his father purchased land on the 
head of Iuong Marsh, twelve miles east of Winchester, Fred- 
eric Co., Va., where he soon after settled. Being a man of 
sober habits and of great industry, connected with proper 
economy, he was enabled to acquire sufficient means to place 
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his family in comfortable circumstances. Both he and his 
excellent wife, it seems, feared God from their earliest youth, 
and exercised a watchful care over their children. 

Like many others who afterward became eminent for useful- 
ness in the ministry, the subject of this sketch enjoyed but 
limited means of education, owing in part to the scarcity of 
good teachers, and mostly, perhaps, to the practice which pre- 
vailed in those early days, particularly among farmers, who 
seldom thought of teaching their children further than to read 
and write and to cast up accounts. Being the eldest son of the 
family, he had devolved upon him the greater share of 
managing the farm, to which he chiefly attended till he entered 
the itinerant ministry. At an early age he was first sent toa 
German school, where, among other studies, he was taught to 
read the Bible and recite the catechism. This was all clear 
gain to him; was so much good seed sown that would spring 
up and yield satisfaction where disappointment was often felt 
in other things. To connect the thoughts of a child with God 
is not a litile work, as some would seem to suppose. The 
German schoolmaster who taught young Henry to read his 
German Bible, and to commit to memory the greater 
part of the Heidelberg Catechism, and the parents who 
required this at his hand, lived long enough to witness results 
not only in the immediate object of their care, but also in 
themselves, who had been taught the same things in like 
manner in their “ fatherland.” 

It is delightful to think, in looking over the history of this 
venerable man, that of his honored parents and of all his 
brothers and sisters not one remained ignorant of a saving 
knowledge of Christ ; that one after another bowed to his easy 
yoke, and found rest from labor and sorrow in the meekness 
and lowliness of Jesus. And so also, one after another, in pre- 
ceding him to the grave, died well, and are all numbered, we 
doubt not, with them who through faith and patience inherit 
the promises. And now, he himself, the last of all, after long 
years of separation, has gone to meet them where he shall 
rejoice to find “no wanderer lost, a family in heaven.” 

28 
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Henry Smith was awakened to a sense of his sinfulness 
under the ministry of Rev. Thomas Scott (afterward Judge 
Scott), of Ohio. He was admitted into the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church by Mr. Scott, as a seeker of religion, in the 
autumn of 1790. This step Mr. Smith regarded then and 
ever after asthe turning point in his life. Like Bunyan’s 
man at the outside of the palace-gate, anxious to enjoy the 
glory within, was told, as one condition of success, he must be 
willing to put his name in the open record before him: so of 
our young pilgrim just setting out; he thought it best to be 
publicly committed to the work of saving his soul, and, as he 
quaintly remarked, to “sign the pledge at once to renounce 
the world and sin,” and to take his stand on the side of God 
and truth. Nor did he wait long, not more than two weeks, 
when the Day-spring rose in his heart. It was a pleasing coin- 
cidence in his conversion, and well worth repeating here, that 
his father, who had been lately converted, and was now in the 
full enjoyment of the fruits of faith, should be the means of 
affording relief to the afflicted spirit of his son. While con- 
versing with him one day, and explaining the nature of faith 
as the only condition of the sinner’s justification, “ the glorious 
plan of salvation,” he says, “opened to my mind. I believed 
with the heart unto righteousness, and stepped into the liberty 
of the children of God.” 

From the time Mr, Smith tasted the sweets of pardoning 
love, he was influenced by a strong desire that others should 
partake of the same benefits, and he used all means within his 
_ then comparatively humble and retired sphere te bring them 
to the knowledge of that love by which he had been subdued. 
From a discovery of this disposition he was called to take 
charge of a class, and was also authorized to exhort. He now 
became more active in promoting prayer-meetings in the neigh- 
borhood and throughout the country, often riding four and 
eight miles in the evening, and returning at midnight, that he 
might be ready for the work of the farm next day. 

In August, 1793, he was licensed to preach. Soon after the 
presiding elder, Rey. Philip Bruce, questioned him concerning 
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his willingness to give himself up wholly to the work of the 
ministry. After weighing the matter and asking direction of 
God in prayer, he consented to put himself into the hands of 
his brethren, to be disposed of as they might judge best for the 
glory of God. Thus he was gradually led on step by step 
without any will of his own, yielding to the judgment of his 
brethren as to the time and place as well as the circumstances 
under which he was to act. And thus also he had insensibly 
widened the distance and severed the ties which bound him to 
home and family, that the shock might be the less severely felt 
when the separation was made final and irreversible. Accord- 
ingly, at a Conference held in Baltimore, October 29, 1793, he 
was admitted on trial as a traveling preacher, and appointed to 
Talbot Circuit, Eastern Shore, Maryland. 

From some unaccountable neglect, or the want of means, 
perhaps, to convey the information, he remained ignorant of 
his destination till winter had set in, when it was deemed inex- 
pedient for him to cross the bay. Nevertheless he was not 
idle. The presiding elder of the district, Rev. Lemuel Green, 
employed him on Berkeley Circuit till the meeting of Con- 
ference at Harrisonburgh, Rockingham County, Virginia, 
June 3, 1794, when he was appointed, in connection with Rev. 
James Fleming, to Clarksburgh Circuit, Western Virginia. 
While laboring here and on Redstone Circuit, and subse- 
quently for nine years as a missionary in Kentucky and in the 
northwestern territory, his young manhood was brought under 
the severest tests. The country was yet ina normal state— 
just filling up. Well did those who followed the tide of emi- 
gration, and who planted the Gospel west of the mountains, 
deserve the honored name of itinerants. Theirs were toils 
carried on in the face of dangers, loss, and extreme hardships. 
The inhabitants were still liable to Indian incursions. The 
homesteads of the settlers lay far apart from one another, 
severed by forests, across which, in many places, no better roads 
were yet carried than an Indian path, with all its uncertainty 
and danger. Day by day these must be passed by those who 
discharged in that frontier country the office of the ministry. 
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In many places also dangerous rivers had to be encountered, 
with no bridges and few ferries. ‘J had to cross,” says Mr. 
Smith, “the Monongahela River seven times every round,” 
He adds, “I Jabored hard and suffered not a little, and did not 
get the half of sixty-four dollars for a support.”’ In closing 
his labors on Clarksburgh Circuit, he remarks: “I had a 
year of much suffering and danger, but also some consolation 
in visiting the people from place to place where they had 
assembled through fear of Indians, and preaching to them and 
comforting them in their distress; and many a tale of woe did 
I hear.” 

It can be no cause of surprise to find that many turned back 
in hopeless despondency from such a task; and that others, 
whose first care was to so acquit themselves in the sight of God 
as to be able to give a comfortable account of their steward- 
ship at the last day, soon sunk under their exhausting labors. 
The wonder is that one so delicately framed as Mr. Smith, and 
from appearance more likely than many who entered the 
harvest with him to fall an early martyr to his devotedness of 
heart and conduct, should have suffered so much and labored 
so long, with little or no interruption; and what is more 
remarkable still, taking merely the human view of the facts, 
that he should have survived all his contemporaries. He was 
either made of better material than many of those who began 
life with him, or God had a special design in sparing him to 
the Church. The latter is, we doubt not, the correct theory, 
and the whole must be traced to that wise and gracious provi- 
dence which disposes and arranges all the circumstances of his 
faithful servants ; regulating everything, great and minute, by 
which their lives can be affected, in a way which he sees will 
be conducive to the greatest good here and hereafter. 

Rev. Henry Smith was actively employed in the work of a 
traveling preacher forty-two years. By reference to the 
Annual Minutes of the Conferences, and especially to his own 
autobiography of “An Old Itinerant Preacher” (a work only 
second to the Journal of the immortal Yorkshireman, John 
Nelson), it may be seen where he labored, what stations he 
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filled, and the remarkable success which crowned his unpre- 
tending efforts. In 1835 he received a superannuated relation 
to the Conference, and settled at Hookstown, Baltimore 
County. In referring to this event he says: “On reflecting 
that the Lord had provided a home for me, after many years’ 
wandering, without house or home, and just at the very time 
when I must change my relation to the Conference — for I 
plainly saw that I could no longer do effective work —I felt 
grateful to Him for all His tender mercies over me, and called 
my home ‘ Pilgrim’s Rest.’ Perhaps ‘ Pilgrim’s Lodge’ would 
have been a more suitable name, for this is not yet my rest.” 
Nor was it. It was only the place of his sojourn, in which he 
still desired a better country, that is, a heavenly, where he 
confessed that he was “a stranger and a pilgrim on earth.” 

By order of the Baltimore Conference, held at Georgetown, 
D. C., March 4, 1863, with the consent of the pious and sor- 
rowing widow, the venerable remains of Mr. Smith are to be 
removed from their temporary resting-place at Hookstown, to 
Mount Olivet Cemetery, there to repose, in company with the 
precious dust of Bishops Asbury, George, Waugh, and Emory, 
till Christ shall come to revive them, and beautify and clothe 
them with immortality. 


2. WiLttiamM Hirst was born January 13, 1815, in Sauls- 
bury, Huntingdon county, Pa., and died August 11, 1862, in 
the city of Washington. 

Brother Hirst at an early period in life gave his heart to 
God and united with the Methodist Episcopal Church. Havy- 
ing entered with full purpose of heart upon the duties of a 
religious life, it was his chief concern to be an humble, con- 
sistent follower of his blessed Lord. Naturally of a thought- 
ful and serious disposition, he studied with deep interest the 
word of God, and sought to conform his life and practice to 
its sacred teachings. Attentive to all the means of grace, and 
zealously devoted to the varied interests of the Church, his 
brethren, in the Society of which he was a member, were not 
long in perceiving that the great Head of the Church had a 
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work for him to do in the ministry. He was accordingly 
recommended in 1838 as a suitable person to enter the travel- 
ing connection, and received on trial by the Conference that 
year. His ministry embraced a period of twenty-four years, 
and his work in the Conference sums up as follows: In 1838 
he was appointed to Danville; 1839, Sunbury ; 1840, North- 
umberland ; 1841, Milton; 1842-43, Jersey Shore; 1844-45, 
Hagerstown; 1846-47, Annapolis; 1848-49, City Station, 
Baltimore; 1850-51, Charles Street, Baltimore; 1852-53, 
Loudoun ; 1854, Winchester ; 1855, 1856-57, Winchester Dis- 
trict ; 1858-59, Fayette Street, Baltimore; 1860-61, City 
Station, Baltimore ; 1862, Foundry, Washington. He served 
these respective charges, many of which embrace the most im- 
portant and responsible positions in the Conference, with great 
acceptability and success. 

In the spring of 1842 he was united in holy matrimony to 
Miss Eliza Bowman, a most estimable Christian lady, with 
whom he lived happily till called, in August last, from the 
bosom of his family to his reward in heaven, 

Appointed to the Foundry, Washington City, last March, 
brother Hirst entered upon his work with unusual spirit and 
zeal. His faithful ministrations in the sanctuary, and his 
earnest labors in the pastorate, gave early promise of a year of 
no ordinary success in building up the Church and winning 
souls to Christ; but, alas! how uncertain are all human ex- 
pectations. When large and attentive congregations had thus 
been drawn to the house of God to hear the word of life from 
his lips, and when the field seemed literally ripe for the harvest, 
then was this faithful man of God, in the midst of his prime 
and usefulness, mysteriously stricken down. How true that 


“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform,” ete. 


Brother Hirst was not permitted to give any verbal testi- 
mony to the sustaining power of religion in his dying hour, 
being in a state of unconsciousness the two weeks preceding 
his death ; but of far greater preciousness to the Church is the 
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testimony of his consistent, godly life. The ruling passion in 
his case was strong in death. Although in delirium, his mind 
seemed to be occupied exclusively with religion and the work 
of his sacred calling. At one time he imagined he was talk- 
ing to a mourner at the altar; and at another, he said to his 
weeping companion, “I must now go to class.” Our brother 
died, as he lived, a Christian; and we doubt not that he now 
lives and triumphs with the blessed. 

As a man, brother Hirst was beloved by all who knew him. 
Commanding in person, refined in spirit, and engaging in ad- 
dress, he drew around him wherever he went a large circle of 
devoted friends—friends that loved him living and mourn 
him dead. As a Christian, he adorned the religious profession 
he made by a life of great beauty and symmetry. “The 
things that accompany salvation ” had in his character a for- 
cible illustration. As a minister, he was always sound, and 
often powerful in the administration of the word. But he is 
gone to his reward. His memorial is with us. May we emu- 
late his virtues, and so finish our work in the vineyard of our 
Lord, that we may join him in the skies! 


3. Pomp Rescort was born in Cornwall, England, in 
1801, and was “ born again” in 1819. He emigrated to the 
United States in 1829, and settled at Powhatan Factory, Balti- 
more county, Maryland. While there he rendered himself 
very useful to the Church by his labors as a local preacher. 
At the session of the Baltimore Conference in 1832 he was 
“admitted on trial” in that body, and served the following 
appointments with great acceptance and usefulness: 1832-23, 
South Branch; 1834, Harrisonburgh; 1835, Woodstock ; 
1836-37, Sharp Street and Asbury, Baltimore; 1838, Hunt- 
ingdon; 1839, superannuated ; 1840-41, Baltimore City Mis- 
sion; 1842-43, Havre-de-Grace; 1844-45, Warrenton ; 1846, 
Westmoreland ; 1847, Salem; 1848-49, Christiansburgh ; 
1850-51, Churchville; 1852-53, South Branch; 1854-55, 
Harper’s Ferry ; 1856, Asbury and Orchard Street, Baltimore ; 
1857, supernumerary ; 1858-59, Milton Station; 1860, Waynes- 
borough; 1861-62, superannuated. 
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During his superannuated relation to the Church, brother 
Rescorl resided in Waynesborough, Franklin county, Pennsyl- 
vania, his last appointment in the regular work, and where he 
died in great peace, Angust 22, 1862, leaving a disconsolate 
widow to mourn his loss. 

Brother Rescorl was a Christian gentleman, an agreeable 
and cheerful companion. He was a good, substantial Wesleyan 
preacher, and eminently practical. His discourses were ex- 
pository, and characterized by a simplicity of style, a soundness 
of reasoning, and an unction of the Holy Ghost that never 
failed to “do good to the upright in heart.” But it was his 
excellences as a man and his faithfulness as a pastor, more than 
his eloquence in the pulpit, that endeared him to his people. 
He attended to all the duties of a Methodist preacher, and 
hence was greatly beloved by those to whom he ministered in 
holy things. 

For eighteen months prior to his death, brother Rescorl was 
the victim of intense mental agony; yet his faith never failed 
him; it was unfaltering to the last. Although apparently 
insane on all other subjects, he was “ ready always to give an 
answer to every man that asked a reason of the hope that was 
in him, with meekness and fear.” He delighted to speak of 
the comforts of religion. A few hours before his departure 
henee, when informed that the end of his race was near at 
hand, he exclaimed, “ Praise the Lord! Praise the Lord! 
Jesus is precious! Jesus is precious! Lead me to the Rock 
that is higher than I! My Rock, my refuge, my strong 
tower!” Thus lived and died Philip Rescorl, a pure, good, 
and holy man, and a useful laborer in the vineyard of the 
Lord. The light of hope rests on his grave ; he has entered 
into rest, passed from Jabor to reward. All who knew him 
are ready to say, ‘ Let my last end be like his.” “ Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end of that man 
is peace.” 


4, James SANKS was born in Anne Arundel county, Mary- 
land, June 12, 1806, and moved at an early age with his 
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parents to Martinsburgh, Virginia. As near as can be ascer- 
tained, he was converted when about eighteen years of age. 
His bearing at this time, to those who knew him, exhibited 
deep piety. In 1827 he traveled as a supply under a presid- 
ing elder, and in 1828 was received on trial in the Baltimore 
Conference in a class of which only the following members 
survive, namely: Josiah Forrest, Thomas Taneyhill, and John 
C. Lyon. 

His appointments were as follows: 1828, Clear Spring ; 
1829, Huntingdon ; 1830, Philipsburgh ; 1831, Baltimore city ; 
1832-33, Bellefonte ; 1834-35, Lycoming; 1836-37, Berwick ; 
1838-39, Northumberland ; 1840-41, Williamsburgh ; 1842-43, 
Chambersburgh ; (here, in the providence of God, he was in- 
strumental in a great revival of religion ;) 1844-45, Harper’s 
Ferry ; 1846-47, Front Royal; 1848, Winchester Circuit ; 
1849, Hollidaysburgh Station; 1850-51, Carlisle Circuit ; 
1852-53, Hast Harford; 1854-55, Severn; 1856-57, West 
River. In 1858 he was transferred to the East Baltimore 
Conference, and placed in charge of the Bellefonte District. 
He remained on this district four years. It embraced an ex- 
ceedingly mountainous region, which gave him “labors more 
abundant,” under which his health began to fail. In repre- 
senting his district at our last session, he said: “The presiding 
elder’s office there is no sinecure.” His last appointment (1862) 
was York, Pennsylvania. He was early at his work, and soon 
won the affections of the people of his charge. His health 
now became very feeble, although nothing serious was appre- 
hended either by himself or his friends. At the suggestion of 
his friends he left home, hoping to improve his failing health 
by the change, while he also endeavored to attend to the in- 
terests of the tract agency, while the agent himself, Rev. Joseph 
France, supplied his work at home. But his work was done. 
Although he had a lingering desire to be spared-for the sake 
of his family, as the last record in his diary shows, yet he felt 
and expressed the sentiment that “he would rather die than 
be useless.” He consulted with his old friend, Dr. Day, of 
Mechanicsburgh, concerning his health; but there was no 
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ground for encouragement. He returned home from his tour 
without any physical advantage. From this time he began to 
sink rapidly. On Saturday before his death, in speaking with 
his daughter, he said: “I know not how this will result, but 
put your trust in God.” Next day he calmly gave directions 
concerning his funeral, and his wife, overcome with emotion, 
begged him to desist from talking of his death. 

There was no dying testimony. For hours before his death 
he was unconscious. When he could have talked about dying, 
and desired to do so, his friends did not think him so ill, and 
were unwilling to entertain the thought of separation; but 
when the seal of death was upon him, and all knew that the 
end was near, he was unable to give the parting word. He 
died in the borough of York, Pennsylvania, June 4th, 1862. 
But there is the testimony of his living. There are those 
scattered among the different charges which he has served that 
are “seals to his ministry,” and who will rise up to call him 
blessed. His record is with God; and while we mourn the 
loss of one from our number on earth, we doubt not that 
another has been joined to the fellowship of the Church 
triumphaat, which is “without fault before the throne of 


God.” 


5. Wiiii1am Wicks, D. D., was born in Chestertown, Md., 
May 26, 1789, and died in Belair, Md., April 7,1862. From 
boyhood he was remarkable for filial obedience, morality, and 
general propriety of demeanor. In very early manhood he 
was converted to God, and received into the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Shortly after, he was impressed that “a dis- 
pensation of the gospel” had been committed to him, and was 
making his arrangements to enter the itinerancy, when, under 
peculiar circumstances, he was induced to change the direction 
of his proposed ministerial labors by taking orders in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. In regard to the precise locality 
of all the congregations of which he had pastoral oversight 
during the fifteen years of his service as an Episcopal minister, 
we are not fully informed. He had various parishes on the 
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Eastern Shore of Maryland, in Delaware, and for several 
years had charge of the principal Episcopal congregation in 
Norfolk, Virginia. Circumstances in due time brought him 
back to the Church and ministry of his early choice, and for 
several years he was engaged in teaching; part of the time 
in Baltimore city, and part of the time in Leesburg, Virginia, 
officiating meanwhile most acceptably as a local preacher. 

While teaching in the latter place, in response to the wishes 
of his numerous friends, clerical and lay, and to his own con- 
victions of duty, he was prevailed upon to allow himself to be 
proposed for admission into the Baltimore Conference. He 
was admitted, March 1833, and appointed to Hillsborough 
Circuit, Virginia. His admission under the circumstances 
gave evidence of the high esteem in which he was held, the 
Conference at that time, owing to its crowded condition, 
seldom receiving married men. His appointments while in the 
itinerancy ran as follows: 1833-34, Hillsborough Circuit ; 
1835, Rockingham; 1836-37, Lewisburg, Va.; 1838-39, 
Hillsborough ; 1840, Jefferson Circuit ; 1841-42, Leesburg ; 
1843, Frederick city; 1844-1845, Georgetown, D. C.; 1846, 
Stafford ; 1847, Winchester Circuit ; 1848-49, West Harford ; 
1850-51, York; 1852-53, Carlisle ; 1854-55, supernumerary ; 
1856, Lewistown ; 1857-59, supernumerary ; 1860-62, super- 
annuated, 

While stationed at Georgetown, D. C., in 1844, he received 
from Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, which, under the circumstances, gave 
ample evidence of the high estimate which was placed upon 
his scholarship, theological attainments, and general worth as 
a man and Christian minister, he being the first member of the 
Baltimore Conference thus honored by the college. 

On the division of the Baltimore Conference, in 1856, Dr. 
Wicks, then a supernumerary, fell into the East Baltimore 
Conference, of which he remained a member till the close of 
his earthly career. 

He was a man of studious habits, general information, clear 
conceptions of divine truth, and of directness and force in his 
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pulpit ministrations. In style his sermons were strong rather 
than ornate, abounding with instruction, and frequently with 
unction, and were prepared with a view to edification under 
all circumstances, rather than to startling effects on special 
occasions. Hence, the variety of his pulpit efforts never 
flagged, and the longer he served a congregation the more 
highly he was appreciated by the thinking portion of it. 

Though at times given to great mental depression, he was a 
man of genial disposition, winning the kindest regards of his 
acquaintances, while, at the same time, he commanded their 
highest respect. His Methodism was of the old Wesleyan 
stamp; and though alienated for a time from the Church of 
his early choice, his love for it seemed to have intensified with 
the years of his absence from it. 

Under the disease of which he ultimately died, paralysis, he 
lingered for a considerable length of time, with his reason be- 
clouded, if not utterly dethroned, preventing those gratifying 
testimonials at the close of his career which are so frequently 
given by veteran Christians. But we have his life as the un- 
answerable commentary upon his death. He was a good man, 
and has gone, we doubt not, to that land “ where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest.” He was for 
fifty-five years a minister of the gospel, nearly forty years of 
that time a Methodist minister, 


1864. 
Question 12. Who have died this year ? 


BirsHorp Burns. 


1, Francis Burns, D. D., Missionary Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for Africa, and member of the 
Liberia Mission Conference, was bor in Albany, New York, 
December 5, 1809, cf poor parentage, so poor that Francis 
had to be bound, at the age of five years, to Bennet Atwood 
of Green county. In Mr. Atwood he had a staunch friend, 
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as far as the things of this world go; but on Sundays he had 
no restraint, and was allowed to go where his inclinations 
prompted. At'school one day he was admonished of the 
awful consequences of sin, and in such a manner that it 
directed his thoughts for the first time to religion. He 
sought and obtained pardon in his fifteenth year. Impressed 
with the idea that he was called to preach, he asked God to 
open the way for him to get some schooling. A way was 
opened, and for some fifteen months he attended the Lexington 
Heights Academy. Still doubting the certainty of his call, 
although he had been licensed an exhorter and local preacher, 
he asked God for a field, when the Rev. David Terry, then on 
that circuit, called his attention to Liberia, and at the session 
of the New York Conference held in Poughkeepsie in 1834, 
recommended him to Bishop Hedding. His certificate of ap- 
pointment to the Liberia Mission was signed August 6, 1834, 
by R. Spaulding, as superintendent of Liberia Mission. He 
came out with superintendent J. Seys in that same year, and 
Janded in Monrovia on the 18th of October. 

The first post assigned him was as a teacher at Cape Palmas, 
under Rev. A. D. Williams. In 1838 he joined the Liberia Mis- 
sion Conference ; from 1840-42 he was stationed as assistant on 
the Bassa Circuit ; in 1843-44, in Monrovia; was ordained 
deacon at Brooklyn, New York, in the morning, and elder at 
New York in the afternoon, in the Mulberry Street Church, 
on the 16th of June, 1844, by Bishop E. S. Janes; returned 
to Liberia the same year, and at the next session of the Coufer- 
ence was appointed presiding elder of the Cape Palmas Dis- 
trict; in 1851, by the direct order of the board in New York, 
he was removed to Monrovia, to open the Monrovia Academy 
and to act as superintendent of the Mission. On the 14th of 
October, 1853, he was ordained at Perry, Wyoming county, 
_ New York, by the Reverend Bishops Janes and Baker, at the 
session of the Genesee Conference, according to the provision 
made by the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the United States, held in 1856, to the office and 
work of a Missionary Bishop. He returned to Liberia, his 
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home, during that year, and for nearly five years Bishop Burns 
devoted himself unceasingly in behalf of the Church, until 
advised by his physician to go abroad for his health, which had 
then become exceedingly poor. 

He died, while following the direction to go abroad for his 
health, of consumption, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, in 
Baltimore, Maryland, on the 18th of April, 1863, three days . 
after his arrival in the United States, as he lived, a firm 
believer in the faith. Bishop Burns, for his qualities as hus- 
band, parent, citizen, and friend, had few equals in Liberia. 
He has left a widow and eight children. May they all 
follow his example, and, like him, “die the death of the 
righteous.” 


2. Sotomon McMutuen was born in Centre county, Pa., 
A. D., 1808, and died in Shepherdstown, Va., Nov. 20th, 
1863. In the seventeenth year of his age, he was brought to 
a saving knowledge of Christ. In the spring of 1832 he was 
admitted on trial in the Baltimore Annual Conference, and 
with the exception of two years, during which he sustained a 
supernumerary relation, he continued in the active itinerancy, 
until he ceased “at once to work and live.’ The appoint- 
ments with which he was entrusted, and which he fzithfully 
served, are as follows: 1832, Great Falls; 1833, Liberty ; 
1834, Alexandria; 1835, Christiansburg; 1836, Baltimore 
City Mission; 1837, North Baltimore; 1838, Lewisburg 
Station; 1839, Carlisle Circuit; 1840, Baltimore Circuit ; 
1841, Licking Creek ; 1842 and 1848, Waynesburg ; 1844 and 
1845, Gettysburg; 1846 and 1847, West Harford; 1848 and 
1849, Patapsco Station ; 1850, Superannuated ; 1851 and 1852, 
Columbia Street ; 1853, Baltimore City Station ; 1854, Super- 
numerary; 1855 and 1856, East Loudoun; 1857 and 1858, 
Winchester Circuit; 1859 and 1860, Martinsburg; 1861 and 
until his death, Shepherdstown. 

In the year 1839, he was joined in marriage to Miss Maria 
S. Gittings, of Baltimore, who, with three children, survives 
him, The disease which terminated his life was typhoid 
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fever. During his whole sickness he was possessed with a 
calm and peaceful mind. Said he, one morning, to a minis- 
terial brother, ‘I have never felt more joy than I experienced 
through last night, which I expected would be my last.” 
When not allowed to talk, he sené this message to all his 
friends, “Tell them it is well with me.” Again he said, “ It 
is only my family and my Church which I am sorry to leave, 
but tell them to let me go; death has no terrors for me, this 
bed is to me a Paradise.” He has fallen from our midst in 
the strength of his days; but his character, more durable than 
pillars of brass, still remains to bless the Church, and to inspire 
her ministers with increased diligence and zeal in the work of 
the Great Master. 

Brother McMullen was a friend of unwavering integrity, 
and a Christian of unimpeachable character. His deep ex- 
perience in the things of God threw a bright light along the 
progress of a consistent and upright life, that enabled him to 
meet death in the sure and certain hope of everlasting blessed- 
ness. He was a pastor of untiring labors, and a preacher of 
commanding and popular talents. In his pulpit performances 
he never aimed at greatness or display, but always proved him- 
self “a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly divid- 
ing the word of truth.” His appeals to sinners were pointed and 
irresistible. Many “souls were added unto the Lord” through 
his ministry. And this ministry he delighted to exercise 
under the direction of the Church of his early choice; for 
brother McMullen lived and died an earnest and devoted 
Methodist. But his name, at last, must be removed from our 
roll. And now that he has been transferred by the Bishop of 
souls to the Church Triumphant, his fellow-laborers feelingly 
offer this tribute of love and respect to his memory, and desire 
to express their heartfelt sympathy with his deeply afflicted 
family, praying most devoutly, that the God of all grace may 
mercifully sustain the bereaved widow and fatherless children 
under this overwhelming dispensation, and guide them and us 
safely to “the pleasant land” where there is no more death. 
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3. Tuomas B. Curw was born, January 2d, 1823, in 
Anne Arundel county, Md. He was converted to God at a 
camp-meeting on West River Circuit when quite a youth, and 
connected himself with the M. E. Church. His brethren soon 
conceived that a dispensation of the gospel was committed 
unto him, and gave him license to preach, And after laboring 
for some time as a local preacher, he felt it to be his duty to 
devote himself fully to the work of calling sinners to repent- 
ance; and in 1854 he was received on trial in the Baltimore 
Conference. 

During his brief ministry, he traveled Calvert, Wardens- 
ville, Sweet Spring and West Falls Circuits. And in these 
fields of labor his ministrations were owned and blessed of 
God in the conversion of souls. His health, always delicate, 
uow failing him, he was constrained to take a supernumerary 
relation. But though thus checked in his career of usefulness, 
his zeal for the conversion of sinners was unabated, and when 
greatly debilitated, he still went forth preaching the Gospel, 
and imitating the Divine Master in his efforts to do good. 

He met death with true Christian heroism. When informed 
by his physician that he was near his end, he joyfully re- 
sponded, “Then I am almost home!” He died February —, 
1864, leaving a family to mourn their loss, But his friends 
have the consolation of confidently believing that their loss is 
his infinite gain. ‘‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord, for they cease from their labors, and their works follow 
them,” 


4, THomas D. GorwatT died in Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania, on Thursday morning, December 3d, 1863, in the 
eleventh year of his ministry, aged thirty-three years and nine 
days. 

Brother Gotwalt was born in Bloomfield, Perry county, 
Pennsylvania. Near the same place, at a camp-meeting, 
through the instrumentality of Rev. F. Dyson, in the four- 
teenth year of his age, he was born of the Holy Ghost. He 
iminediately united with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
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The Church took note of his grace, faithfulness, zeal, and gifts, 
and was impressed with the belief that God had committed to 
him a dispensation of the gospel. Through the agency of 
Rev. J. W. Haughawout he was inducted into the work, and 
in the year 1852, under the presiding elder, traveled his first 
circuit. In all his appointments his memory still lives ; he 
made his mark ; his labors were attended with great success. 
As a man, he was pleasing in his address, and in his social in- 
tercourse with the people he irresistibly won his way into their 
hearts. As a Christian, his piety, marked by constancy, as a 
heavenly fire, lived and glowed and burned. As a ruler over 
the Church, he had the gentleness of a child and the boldness 
of a fearless man. As a preacher, feeling the burden of souls, 
and proclaiming the word of life as one who must give an ac- 
count to God, he aimed to do good in the pulpit. As pastor, 
he excelled. Asa workman, he was abundant in labors in 
every department of the Church of God. No wonder success 
crowned his “ labor of love.” 

He lived not long, but well; faithfully he fought the battle 
of life, and gained the victory, and gained it forever. Such a 
life would have been the sure pledge of “the death of the 
righteous,” even if the dying testimony had been wanting ; but 
God allowed the dying testimony to be given, making the 
death chamber seem “quite on the verge of heaven.” Said 
his mother, called unexpectedly to see her dutiful and affec- 
tionate son dressed for his burial: “Tell me how Thomas 
died ; did he leave any testimony?” A lady replied, “O! he 
died peacefully!” Said another lady, “Peacefully! That is 
not exactly the word; he died GLoRIousLY!” About a week 
before his death, the deceased and the writer had a long con- 
versation on Christian experience, and one point particularly 
was dwelt upon—self-consecration to God. It was remarked 
how much it embraced the laying upon the altar of God, time, 
talents, property, everything, without any misgivings or mental 
reservation whatsoever. Our departed brother listeued, for 
some moments reflected, and then with emphasis said: “ Brother 
S., I believe I have made such a consecration to God.” And 

29 
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when called, at his own request, to his dying bed, he said : 
“You remember what I told you the other day?” J answered, 
“Yes; you said that you had consecrated yourself entirely to 
God.” This passage was then quoted: “ Unto you, therefore, 
which believe, He is precious,” and the writer asked the dying 
Christian, “ Do you feel that Jesus ts precious?” He answered 
distinctly and emphatically, “Yes, very precious.” A few 
hours before his death, his devoted friend, Rev. T. Mitchell, 
D. D., said to him, “ You are a very sick man; we fear for 
the issue.” He heard the announcement without the least 
agitation, with perfect calmness. “Am I?” said he, and 
added, “Then I want to get up.” He desired to get up, as 
he said himself, because he wanted to talk. We cannot rehearse 
in this notice how well he did talk, with what appropriateness, 
with what affection, with what pathos, with what power, to all, 
and especially to her whom he loved the most—his wife; try- 
ing then, and as long as he could speak, to comfort her, saying 
that God would take care of her and his children. He desired 
that his infant son should be baptized, and it was done. He 
left a message for the Church. He spoke of a Church sub- 
scription-book in his possession, saying he expected it would 
be found all right. He spoke of his burial, selecting Loek 
Haven as the place of his last sleep. He summoned all his 
strength, and shouted “ Glory!” Conscious of a living Christ 
in his soul, ‘‘Christ in him, the hope of glory,” end looking 
upon the scene before him, his wife and children near him, as 
he desired them to be to the last, and Christian brethren and 
friends around him, he said: “ O how sweet it is thus to die!” 
He requested that when it was thought he was going, the 
hymn commencing, “On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand,” 
should be sung. <A short time before his exit, thinking, no 
doubt, that the hour had come, he said: “ Brethren; sing.” 
The hymn he had selected was sung. The power of utterance 
failed, though consciousness continued, at least nearly to the 
end. ‘The end came, and, without a sigh or groan, the spirit 
of our brother ascended to God, 
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1865. 
Question 12. Who have died this year ? 


1. T. H. W. Monroe was born in Fairfax county, Va., 
October 11th, 1804. When a youth he made a public profes- 
sion of religion under the ministry of Rev. Thomas J. Dorsey, 
and attached himself to the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
soon exhibited grace and gifts suited to the Christian ministry ; 
and after exercising his talents as an exhorter for more than a 
year, he was licensed to preach, February 25th, 1826. From 
September of that year until Conference, he was employed by 
the presiding elder on Stafford and Westmoreland Circuits, 
and in the spring of 1827, was admitted on trial in the Balti- 
more Annual Conference. His appointments in the Confer- 
ence were as follows: 1827, Carlisle Circuit; 1828, Gettys- 
burg; 1829, Bedford; 1830, Liberty; 1831, Cumberland ; 
1832, City Station, Baltimore; 1833-34, Shippensburg ; 
1835-36, Harper’s Ferry; 1837-38, Winchester Circuit; 
1839-40, Liberty ; 1841-42, Patapsco Station ; 1843, Berke- 
ley ; 1844-45, Hereford ; 1846, Chambersburg ; 1847, Colum- 
bia Street, Baltimore; 1848-49, Harper’s Ferry; 1850-54, 
Huntingdon District; 1854-58, Frederick District; 1858, 
Baltimore Circuit; 1859-60, Franklin Street, Baltimore; 1861, 
agent for Baltimore Christian Advocate ; 1862-63, East Wash- 
ington; 1864, Fayette Street, Baltimore. : 

Brother Monroe was twice married. His first wife was 
Miss Mary Ann Shuck, daughter of Mr. Daniel Shuck, of 
Bedford county, Pa., to whom he was united June 16th, 1831, 
and who lived only about eight months after their marriage. 
His second wife was Miss Sarah Ann Warfield, daughter of 
the late Alexander Warfield, of Frederick county, Maryland. 
She and three children survive our lamented brother, greatly 
sustained under their sad bereavement by the comforting con- 
sideration that their loss is his infinite gain. 

The last illness of brother Monroe was of short duration. 
When asked by his physician as to his hope of eternal life, he 
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answered, “My hope is based upon the atonement of Jesus 
Christ.” As the closing scene approached, he said to his wife, 
‘‘ Be faithful ;” and to his children, ‘“ Trust, trust, trust.” He 
tried to leave a message for his congregation, but failing to 
form a sentence, was asked if they should be told that the 
gospel which he had preached to them sustained him in his 
last moments. He replied, ‘* Yes, yes!” 

He died, July the 28th, 1864, in the sixtieth year of his age. 
We cannot easily overestimate the character of our deceased 
brother. In his family he was affectionate, but firm and con- 
sistent in the maintenance of paternal authority. He was 
methodical and industrious in his habits, frank in his opinions, 
and plain and dignified in his manners. He kept a full 
journal of his life, and has left several manuscript volumes, 
both in prose and verse, the whole furnishing materials, it is 
believed, if judiciously compiled, to form a valuable publica- 
tion. 

“Asa minister of Christ,’ says the writer of his obituary 
notice, “ he was tender in his addresses to those under his pas- 
toral care—faithful in his ministrations, and diligent in his 
work. A more industrious and attentive pastor was not among 
us. He was well read in theology, science, and current liter- 
ature. His sermons were fine specimens of expository and 
doctrinal preaching; they were always clear and systematic, 
and delivered with an unction that told with great power on 
his congregations. Christ, and the great events of His reme- 
dial history, were his favorite themes in the pulpit. As a pre- 
siding elder, his quarterly visitations were hailed with great 
pleasure by both preachers and people. He was punctual in 
his attendance, generally preaching three times at a quarterly 
meeting, proposed very pointed questions to the members of 
the Quarterly Conference on their experience and duties, and 
left behind, wherever he sojourned, a hallowed influence.” 
But he is gone to his reward. His consistent life and triumph- 
ant death proclaim the truth and power of Christianity, as- 
suring us of the happy and exalted condition of the departed, 
and strengthening our hope of like immortality. May we 
meet him in heayen ! 
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2. JoserH 8. LEE was born in Lycoming county, Pa., Dec. 
16, 1808, and died at Glen Hope, Clearfield county, Pa., 
March 4, 1864. He was the son of Rev. Timothy Lee, once 
an itinerant Methodist preacher, and a man of great power, 
long and favorably known as the champion of Methodism in 
his day. The early religious training which the son received, 
and the pious example which was daily set before him, were 
not without their influence on his subsequent life. On his 
dying bed, being too ill to write to his brethren, he said to his 
son, “As I do not expect to recover from this illness, it may be 
proper for me to say, I was born of religious parents; and, at 
a camp-meeting held in Clearfield county, under the pastoral 
care of Rev. O. Ege, September, 1829, I obtained the evidence 
that God, for Christ’s sake, pardoned all my sins.” Here his 
strength failed, and the last words he desired to say to his 
brethren were never uttered. 

Soon after his conversion, he felt the love of Christ con- 
straining him to call sinners to repentance; and, in obedience 
to this divine call, he began to warn his fellow-beings to flee 
from the wrath to come. In 1834 he was admitted into the 
Baltimore Conference, and was appointed to Lycoming Circuit. 
His appointments subsequently were as follows: 1835, Lewis- 
town Circuit ; 1836, Danville Circuit; 1837, Beaver Meadow 
Mission; 1838, Concord ; 1839-40, Clearfield ; 1841-42, Bed- 
ford Circuit; 1843-44, Warrior’s Mark; 1845, Huntingdon; 
1846-47, Williamsburg ; 1848-49, Northumberland ; 1850-51, 
Bloomsburg; 1852, Muncy; 1853-54, Newberry ; 1855-56, 
Shrewsbury ; 1857, Castle Fin; 1858-59, North Baltimore 
Circuit; 1860, East Harford; 1861-62, Glen Hope. In 
1863 he was placed upon the superannuated list, and the fol- 
lowing spring, while his Conference was in session at Altoona, 
it was announced that Joseph S. Lee was no more. He had 
passed from labor to reward. 

As a preacher he was logical, pointed, and practical; and 
at times in exhortation, he moved his hearers as few have 
power to do. He was successful in winning souls, and he 
brought many into the fold of Christ. As a pastor, he was 
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diligent in season and out of season, reproving and exhorting 
all with whom he had intercourse. He was acceptable and 
useful wherever the authorities of the Church sent him ; and 
was regarded as a fair specimen of a faithful itinerant preacher. 

All his appointments were on circuits in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. One of his presiding elders, representing him in 
Conference, said, “ Joseph S. Lee is one of the best circuit 
preachers I have ever known.” He possessed more than 
ordinary ability to manage the affairs of a cireuit. The work 
never ran down in his hands. He was mild, yet a strict dis- 
ciplinarian ; prudent and unassuming, yet independent and 
fearless in the discharge of duty. As a financier, he excelled ; 
and in every part of his ministerial labors, he wes a workman 
who needed not to be ashamed. His last pulpit exercise was 
in connection with the funeral services of an old friend, in 8t. 
Paul’s M. E. Church, New York. This occurred in January. 
He was then unwell, and reached his home with difficulty, but 
did not take to his bed until three weeks before his death. 
A few days before he died, he expressed a wish to have a 
prayer meeting held in his room, saying he desired to receive 
a powerful blessing before he departed; nor was he disap- 
pointed. He then gave his last exhortation to his family and 
friends, telling them the world had no charms for him, that he 
was ready, that all darkness was gone, and all was now eternal 
sunshine. He shouted the praise of God alond, and wept for 
joy. His last words were in reply to a question from an only 
brother, “ How do you feel in death’s cold stream?” He 
exclaimed, “Joy! I feel no condemnation.” A few months 
after his death, his wife, who had been for several years greatly 
afflicted, followed her husband to that land where there is no 
more sickness ; and “ where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest.” 

3. R. D. Caampers was born in Martinsburg, Berkeley 
county, Va., on the 4th of January, 1823. He died in Car- 
lisle, Cumberland county, Pa., on the 8th of September, 1864. 
The mother of Robert was an excellent Christian woman, and 
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a member of the Presbyterian Church. The father made no 
profession of religion, but was far enough constrained by its 
influence to have a copy of the sacred Scriptures placed in 
every room in his house, so that each one of the family, as well 
as the stranger guest, might have at hand the Word of Life. 
He began his studies under the care of Rev. Mr. Love, the 
Presbyterian clergyman of the town; and it was the desire of 
himself and parents that he should prepare himself for enter- 
ing the sophomore class of Dickinson College ; but his father’s 
means were too limited, and, at the suggestion of certain friends, 
an appointment to the military academy at West Point was 
secured for him. He made ready for starting, but a friend of 
the family, Col. E. P. Hunter, then editor of a paper in 
Martinsburg, advised against West Point and in favor of a 
printer’s trade in his own office, a home in his family, and the 
editorial profession afterward. Col. Hunter and the editorial 
prospects carried the day against West Point and military glory. 
In his new position he exhibited his wonted faithfulness and 
energy, and in less than three years had charge of the principal 
business of the office. Fidelity to business, however, did not pre- 
clude devotion to study. Acting on the principle that he is in- 
deed a poor worker who cannot do much more than a day’s work 
in a day, he would faithfully, but rapidly, crowd the work of 
the office, and so gain, at times, a half or whole day for solid 
study —of study continued until twelve or two o’clock at 
night, and even then often be at his post in the office before 
the appointed time next day. 

Before the term of his apprenticeship had expired, he was 
converted, and felt it to be his duty to preach the Gospel. He 
stated his conviction to Col. Hunter, who, like a generous 
Christian gentleman, released him from his engagement with 
him, and bade him God speed in his new work. Robert 
resumed his studies at home, intending to enter the junior class 
at Dickinson College at the next commencement ; but a hemor- 
rhage of the lungs compelled the relinquishment of this pur- 
pose. In after years, when stationed at Carlisle Church, he 
often expressed regret at the failure of the plan to complete a 
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course of educaticnal training before entering the ministry. 
In spite of his continued ill-health, an appointment on a cir- 
cuit was given him, and then, contrary to the opinions and 
predictions of his friends, the exercise of itinerant travel 
restored him to a good degree of health. 

Brother Chambers was clearly a member of the Church 
militant; of an intense zeal, sometimes amounting almost to 
rashness, he always stood up for the honor of the gospel he 
preached. An incident on Woodstock Cireuit shows the 
preacher in a clear and characteristic light: An irreligious 
young man of respectable family, seeking to provoke merri- 
ment, disturbed a love feast. Brother Chambers took it as 
an insult to his Master, and a violation of the laws of the 
Virginia commonwealth. The result of his action in the case 
was, that the next morning the disturber of the feast marched 
by his house in the custody of the sheriff, to the place of trial. 
The court-house was filled. The novelty of the trial of a 
wealthy scoffer for disturbing a Methodist love feast, drew 
the neighborhood. The counsel for the defendant thought he 
could gain an easy release for his client by treating the case 
with levity and with sneers, and accordingly demanded: “ Mr. 
Chambers, will you tell us what you mean by a Methodist 
love feast?” It was just the occasion to spring all the 
passionate energy of his nature, and he promptly replied: 
“Yes, sir. The mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is to spread Scriptural holiness over these lands,” and then 
proceeded to expound to an astonished audience the doctrines 
and usages of the Church, in a torrent of vehement eloquence, 
in bitter and burning words such as few could excel him in 
when the blood was up to the controversial fever heat. Many 
heard, for the first time, perhaps, what they never would for- 
get. The triumph was complete. His meetings henceforth 
were not only orderly, but crowded. His impetuous zeal, love 
of justice, strict, almost puritanic adherence to the rules of 
duty, combined with a daring that knew no fear of man, often 
provoked opposition, and sometimes, also, gave offence. A 
fiery zeal that regards not man, but truth; that knows not 
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worldly interest, but looks only at the cause of good morals 
and sound doctrine, may sometimes find expression in words 
that wound. To those, however, who knew him intimately, 
there appeared inside of the stronger, tougher dignity of his 
nature, and underlying his iron will, a great delicacy of feeling 
and social refinement, and a depth of sentimental tenderness 
that equalled the pure heart of woman. To the young ladies 
of Emory College he was the model of the perfect gentleman ; 
and he was pre-eminently among those of whom the Saviour 
said, “ Blessed are the pure in heart.” And, moreover, if 
worldly prudence was not his gift, yet no soul can say that R. 
D. Chambers ever proposed other than the exactest justice in 
all things. 

He was a loyal man in these rebellious times. The strongest 
denunciations of the rebel chiefs and the rebellion came from 
his lips. He did not endorse all the administration’s measures, 
but he, nevertheless, stood bravely and firmly by the flag of his 
country. Some misunderstood him, and so misrepresented 
him ; but that was as much their fault as his. 

He was conscientious, and much given to prayer; no one 
more faithful to religious duty than he; one instance out of 
many will suffice: A clerical brother called on him at the 
parsonage in Woodstock, Virginia, one morning, and hearing 
his voice leading in prayer, waited until the prayer was ended, 
then entered and found no one present but brother Chambers. 
Observing the look of surprise at being alone, he remarked, 
“My family are from home; I lodge here and board among 
my people; but night and morning I hold my devotions, of 
reading the Scriptures alone, and praying to my Heavenly 
Father, just as though my family were present.” 

He did not fear death; but he fought against him with a 
strength of will and a purpose to live rarely equalled. He 
fought off the great enemy, bravely, defiantly ; but was con- 
quered. Last summer, while ill, his friend, Rev. Dr. Gere, 
visited him, and asked him, “ Do you feel afraid todie?” He 
replied, “No. I have been preaching the gospel of Jesus Christ 
for twenty years, and now afraid to die?” Then, with his right 
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hand raised defiantly, and in emphatic tones so peculiar to him, 
he added, “Afraid to die! Let death come just when he 
pleases, by the grace of God I am ready for him.” At 
another time, “I think the Lord will raise me up; but if not, 
then His will be done.” Nine days before he died he wrote 
to the same friend, saying, “Since I saw you, I have been 
wandering up and down the banks of Jordan; but the Master 
has not called me across. O! brother Gere, I cannot express 
the pure joy of the religion I have enjoyed. My soul is happy 
as I write you.” The day before his death, with animated 
looks he exclaimed, “ Hallelujah, the future is so bright!” 
Only three hours before his death, he called his principal 
teacher, distributed certain books for the classes, and gave 
some directions about the school; and then, feeling wearied 
with that effort, he said he must get a little sleep. He turned 
on his pillow and fell gently into that sleep that knows no 
waking until the resurrection. 

His presidency of Emory Female College, of which he was 
the founder, was only for the brief period of one year; but 
during that time he won the repute of being an able executive 
officer, and a superior teacher; and he inspired his students 
with his own zeal. He often said he wished to live, and, by 
the grace of God, would live, for two objects: ‘To found 
Emory Female College on an enduring basis, and also, higher 
far than that, to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 

We subjoin a list of his Conference appointments: 1845, 
South Branch; 1846, Front Royal; 1847, Stafford; 1848, 
Caroline Street, Baltimore ; 1849-50, Liberty ; 1851-52, Wood- 
stock ; 1853, Rockingham ; 1854-55, Annapolis; 1856, North 
Baltimore; 1857-58, Carlisle, first charge; 1859-63, Professor 
in Irving Female College; 1864, President of Emory Female 
College. 


4. Joun Bowen. The Register of the East Baltimore 
Conference for 1864, contained an epistle dictated by this 
venerated and beloved father and brother, “in the prospect of 
a glorious immortality.” The Chronicle for this year records 
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that on the 18th of November, 1864, he was conveyed to the 
““Wmmortality” he was then touching, and is now “numbered 
with the blest.” He was in his seventy-second year. “The 
fathers do ‘not’ live forever” on earth; but in the better 
land. “Eternal life” is rendered “to them who by patient 
continuance in well-doing ‘seek for glory and honor and im- 
mortality.” This memorial of departed worth is made up 
wie his own voluminous MSS.; and materials given by the 

“widow indeed,” who for Beaaly forty years journeyed with 
him in the way the Lord their God led them. Her company 
before is gone. May she trust in God, and continue in sup- 
plications and prayers night and day, until from the farewells 
of earth she receives the welcomes of Paradise ! 

From an autobiography, extending to 1850, we draw a few 
sentences : 


I was born, June 8, 1798, in Bedford county, Pennsylvania. Iam able 
only to trace my ancestry to my great-grandfather, William Bowen, who 
came from Wales with William Penn, and first settled on part of the site 
where Philadelphia now stands. He subsequently removed to Chester 
county, where my grandfather and father were born. In 1784 my father 
was married to my mother, Eleanor Edwards, who was brought up in 
Loudoun county, Virginia, but removed to Adams county, Pennsylvania, 
with her father’s family, a short time before her marriage. 


His father’s birthright was forfeited by his marriage; and 
on the removal of the family to Bedford county, they were 
only “outer-court worshippers on First Days.” Afterwards 
John Bowen, the first, in the family of twelve sons and daughters, 
to obtain experimental religion, was made the honored instru- 
ment of the conversion of father and mother, and brothers and 
sisters, before he was sent into the field of the world, to show 
unto other men the way of salvation. He was, “when about 
seventeen years of age, without any visible instrumentality 
beside the reading of the Bible, powerfully awakened to a sense 
of his lost condition,” and for four years was feeling after God, 
and salvation. At the end of this night, joy came in the morn- 
ing. He lived four years in the State of Ohio; and there, 
“away from his home, and the friends of his youth,” he passed 
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from death unto life, receiving a conversion, of which he said 
a thousand times in love feasts, and wrote it in a book, “ Light 
from the upper world broke into my soul. It was quick as 
lightning, bright as the sun’s meridian beams, and convincing 
as.a demonstration. I could then as easily have doubted my 
own existence as I could have doubted the favor of God.” The 
grace then received, it is believed, was never forfeited. He 
grew stronger and stronger. This change was made in No- 
vember, 1817. On the 10th of July, 1818, he was licensed 
to exhort, and in May, 1819, he returned to his native place, 
and in his own country and among his own kin, “ was honored 
with many honors” from God. He was licensed to preach, 
29th January, 1820. In the sphere of home, he labored with 
success, as a local preacher, until June 20, 1822, when the 
sainted Henry Smith, then presiding elder of the North- 
umberland District, appointed him to Bedford Circuit, and 
the young itinerant was, in a peculiar sense, a ‘home mis- 
stonary.” 

In 1823 he was ‘admitted on trial” in the Baltimore Con- 
ference; ordained a deacon by Bishop Soule, 10th of April, 
1825; and an elder by Bishop Roberts, 15th of April, 1827. 
During two and forty years he fulfilled this ministry which he 
had received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the 
grace of God. ‘Twenty-three in Pennsylvania, fourteen in 
Maryland, (including nearly four years of superannuation), 
and five in Virginia. Twenty-six of these years were on large 
circuits ; twelve in stations ; and four in comparative obscurity, 
waiting for his change. He now rejoices that he has not run 
in vain, neither labored in vain. 

His life of honorable and useful toil was crowned with a 
peaceful end. He preached several times in the fortnight pre- 
ceding his last sickness, wishing to be useful as long as he 
lived. On the day before he was seized with his final illness, 
he preached in Waugh Chapel, adjoining Beulah Cottage, (his 
retreat in his last days), on Mat. xv. 25, “ Lord, help me; ” 
and in nine days sweetly “ fell asleep.” 

His last hours were brightened with peculiar lustre. To 
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her who was with him day and night, when calmly looking to 
the end, on the third day of his sickness, he said, after 
a pause: “ Well, I can submit. I believe I have no 
accounts to settle, for this world or the next. I would like to 
take care of you a little longer —but I am content.” He 
suffered pain uncomplainingly, was sweetly calm,spoke lovingly 
to every one, and thrice repeated, 


“In heaven above, where all is love, 
There ’ll be no more suffering there!” 


When only wife and daughter were present, he was heard re- 
peating, as if in soliloquy, Isaiah 63 chapter, 1-4 verses, 
“ Who is this that cometh from 4dom?” &e., and added from ° 
756th Hymn—drawn from the German, by John Wesley : 


“Thou, Lord, the dreadful fight hast won; 
Alone thou hast the wine-press trod ; 

In me thy strength’ning grace be shown, 
O, may I conquer through thy blood. 


“So, when on Zion Thou shalt stand, 
And all heaven’s host adore their King; 
Shall I be found at Thy right hand, 
And free from pain Thy glories sing.” 


After this he spoke but little, except when interrogated. In 
answer to several questions he said, “ All our sins and short- 
comings, when compared with the boundless mercy and infi- 
nite fulness of our Redeemer, are as the dust in the balance.” 

When asked, “ If you had your life to live over, would you 
preach the gospel?” He said, “ Yes. In the discharge of 
duty there was always a pleasure.” ‘‘ What message,” said a 
fellow minister, “do you send your brethren of the Confer- 
ence?” “If I could,” he replied, “but I can only say—tell 
them all is well with me for life and godliness.” When his 
faithful physician, Dr. Kepler, said, “ Mr. Bowen, I suppose 
you have no fear of death?” With a decided emphasis he 
repeated three times, “ Not any! not any! not any!” He 
soon drew a few quiet, prolonged breaths, and was gone! gone 
to his reward. His face was beautiful in death; so calm, it 
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seemed to express what he had often said while sick: “I am 
content.” Devout men carried him to his burial. The 
mortal part was consigned to the Baltimore Cemetery, beside 
a beloved grandson, 

His record is on high. His works do follow him. He was 
useful, yet unostentatious; was instrumental in the conversion 
of many precious souls; received many valuable members 
into the Church ; improved many circuits and stations ; always 
panctual in filling his preaching appointments, and diligent in 
his duties. He was a man “ in whom was no guile;” a true 
friend. He was never covetous; but generous, kind, and un- 
selfish in a high degree; and patient, in the fullest sense of the 
word. He was always hopeful ; his equanimity was remark- 
able; his faith strong, his trust in God’s care habitual. He 
was fond of study from childhood, and devoted every leisure 
hour to reading and writing; yet, when deprived of sight, 
never murmured ; seldom alluded to it, but cheerfully took 
up such employments as he was capable of pursuing. When 
he superannuated, and retired into comparative obscurity, he 
never felt slighted, or indulged in fault-finding. The evening 
of his life was calm and tranquil, and when his sun went 
down, it was in the hope of a glorious rising in the morning 
of “the day of Christ.” 

So lived, and so died John Bowen. When we give “ honor 
to whom honor is due,” we pronounce him — 


“A veteran warrior in the Christian field, 
Who never saw the sword he could not wield; 
Grave without dullness, learned without pride, 
Exact, yet not precise, though meek, keen-eyed ; 
A man that could have foiled at their own play 
A dozen would-be’s of the modern day ; 

Who, when occasion justified its use, 

Had wit as bright, as ready to produce, 
Could fetch from records of an earlier age, 
Or from Philosophy’s enlightened page, 
His rich materials, and regale your ear 
With strains it was a privilege to hear; 
Yet, above all, his luxury supreme, 

And his chief glory, was the gospel theme; 
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There he was copious as old Greece or Rome, 
His happy eloquence seemed there at home, 
Ambitious, not to shine or to excel, 

But to treat justly what he loved so well /”’ 


1866, 
Question 12. Who have died this year ? 


1. Henry N. Sress, son of Henry and Sarah Sipes, was 
born in Fulton county, Pa., in 1833. He was converted in 
early youth, and began his ministry in his nineteenth year, 
under the direction of his presiding elder. He united with 
this Conference in 1854, and was appointed to Hereford Cir- 
cuit. He subsequently filled the following appointments with 
great acceptance and efficiency: 1855, Liberty Circuit ; 1856, 
Alto Dale ; 1857-58, Gorsuch Station, Washington ; 1859-60, 
Fletcher and Providence. While at Fletcher and Providence 
he was married, July 6, 1860, to Miss Maggie Powell, 
daughter of William Powell, Esq., of Washington, D.C. In 
1861-62 he held the relation of chaplain to United States 
Penitentiary at Washington. In 1863 he was appointed to 
Waugh Chapel; 1864-65, to East Washington Station, where 
he closed his labors, June 20, 1865. 

In connection with the ministry of brother Sipes, large num- 
bers were added to the Church. At East Washington Station, 
the winter and spring previous to his death, there was an ex- 
tensive revival, into which he threw all the energies of soul and 
body. This labor hastened his end. He fell at his post, full 
of faith and complete in the peace of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
During the progress of the disease which cut him down he suf- 
fered for many weeks almost untold agony of body, and yet 
no murmur escaped him. To the writer of this imperfect 
tribute he said that he “ would like to live to proclaim the 
precicus gospel of his Master,” but that he was ready to do 
and suffer the will of his Father and not of himself. When 
asked, as he neared his end, if he had faith in Christ, he re- 
sponded that “he only feared lest he had too much faith,” 
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meaning that in view of his own felt unworthiness, he feared 
only that his confidence was presumption, His mind was clear 
as he approached his end. He gave full direction in regard 
to his temporal affairs and his burial. The last evening of his 
stay on earth he desired his friends to open the window, that 
he might view once more the setting sun. Before that sun 
rose again in glory, the rapt vision of the city that has “no need 
of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it, the light thereof 
being the glory of God and of the Lamb,” burst on his enrap- 
tured spirit. 

The Baltimore Conference has lost, in the decease of Rev. 
H. N. Sipes, one of its best men. He possessed a vigorous and 
well-stored mind, untiring industry and unflinching courage 
in his work. He was an excellent preacher and a devoted 
pastor. Asa husband and father he was kind, and as a friend, 
affectionate and consistent. His experience as a Christian was 
always clear. He was well instructed in systematic theology, 
and in the peculiar doctrines of Methodism. His best affec- 
tions were given to the Church in which he was converted and 
in which he died. But, while loving his own Church so 
strongly, his soul embraced all the children of Christ of what- 
ever name. In addition to this, he was a devoted lover of 
his country. In the midst of national trouble, when the life 
of his country was in peril, when men’s hearts almost stood 
still from alarm, his voice gave no uncertain sound; all his 
influence was given to preserve his government and to uphold 
its banner; and no more earnest prayers ascended from 
patriot’s heart or from public place than arose from his place 
of prayer. 

Indeed, in estimating the character of the departed, as a 
whole, we repeat, with deliberation, the Baltimore Conference 
has lost one of its very best men. His memory is a precious 
legacy ; and while lamenting his early death, we rejoice that 
after much toil and intense suffering he is at last safe where 
there “shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying ; 
neither shall there be any more pain: for the former things are 
passed away.” 
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2. James TURNER was born in Jersey Shore, Penn., Feb- 
ruary 19, 1822, and died in Anne Arundel county, Md., June 
2, 1865, aged forty-three years. 

In the eighteenth year of his age, brother Turner was con- 
verted to God at a camp-meeting held on Lycoming Circuit, 
Baltimore Conference, and connected himself with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. In 1844 he removed to Anne 
Arundel county, Md., and engaged in school-teaching. Feel- 
ing called of God to preach the gospel, and exhibiting gifts 
and graces for the work of the ministry, he was licensed to 
preach by the Quarterly Conference for Severn Circuit. Find- 
ing him faithful in his calling as a local preacher, the same 
circuit, in the spring of 1846, recommended him to, and he 
was received on trial in, the Baltimore Annual Conference, and 
appointed to Westminster Circuit, Maryland. In 1847 he 
traveled Danville Circuit, Penn.; in 1848, Winchester Circuit, 
and in 1849, Jacksonville Circuit, Wa. In all these fields of 
labor he was eminently useful and successful in his ministra- 
tions. In 1849, the last year of his itinerant life, he was 
married to Miss Mary Ann Warfield, of Anne Arundel county,. 
Md. She and three children still live to mourn his death. 
His health, from youth feeble, now failing him, he was com- 
pelled, reluctantly, to ask a supernumerary relation, and retire 
to his home in Maryland. The obligations of the pastoral re- 
lation were not the only motives influencing the life of this 
faithful man of God. He loved the souls of men and the 
work of his Master; and with all the zeal and earnestness his 
feeble health would permit, he labored in the vineyard of the 
Lord. He was an ardent lover of the Church. Through all 
her trials, from enemies without and foes within, he was ever 
fearless in her defence, and devoted to her interest. 

Of brother Turner, one who knew him well has writfen : 
“ He felt a particular interest in the young, and the Sunday 
School cause received a large share of his personal effort and. 
attention, In the social circle he was cheerful without levity,. 
and easy without familiarity. In the bosom of his family he 
was gentle without weakness, and fond without improper in- 
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dulgence. In the citizenship of the world he was honest, in- 
dustrious, and benevolent. In the pulpit he was earnest, 
evangelical, and impressive, and many souls were added unto 
the Lord through his ministry.” 

He was a man of “honest report” and consistent life, of 
strong faith and steady purpose. In life, active and useful ; 
in heart, peaceful and hopeful. When brother Turner was 
first taken sick, the welfare of his sorrowing wife and de- 
pendent children seemed to trouble him ; but in earnest prayer 
he committed them to God, “the Judge of the widow and 
the Father of the fatherless,” and found sweet relief in the as- 
surance of his careand protection. No fears as to his personal 
safety for a moment troubled him. ‘To his brother, in reply 
to inquiries, he frequently said, ‘“I have no fear; all is right. 
I have set my house in order; nothing disturbs me as to the 
future.” To his pastor he remarked, “I have been a sufferer 
for twenty years; but it is all right. The Lord is wise and 
good, and I feel that he will not add a single redundant pang 
to my cup of sorrow.” “ Feel my pulse,” said he to a friend 
just before death, “and tell me what you think of my condi- 
tion.” ‘As far as your body is concerned,” said the friend, 
“you are almost gone; how is it with your soul?” “All calm 
and resigned; ‘I know in whom I have believed,’” was his 
answer, and then calmly sunk into the arms of Christ, to be 
“forever with the Lord!” 


3, WrEsLEY M. SHOWALTER was born in Clearfield county, 
Pa., February 24, 1831, and died at Salona, Clinton county, 
Pa., November 27, 1865. His mother, who was a woman of 
excellent Christian character, was for many years the stay and 
support of Methodism in Phillipsburgh. When only ten 
years of age, doubtless influenced by the pious example of his 
mother, Brother Showalter gave his heart to God. As a mem- 
ber of the Church he was distinguished for his zeal, fidelity, 
and fearlessness in the discharge of duty. In the year 1855 
he entered the traveling ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and was appointed to Clearfield Circuit; in 1856 he 
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was appointed to Lock Haven Circuit, where his qualities as 
a Christian and a minister endeared him to all who knew him; 
in 1857-58 his field of labor was Baltimore Circuit, and in 
1859-60 Cumberland Circuit ; in 1861-62 his appointment 
was North Baltimore Station. Here he labored with great 
acceptability and success. He was placed in charge of Ashland 
Station in 1863-64. The charge at that time was little more 
than missionary ground. Through his labors a neat and sub- 
stantial church edifice was erected, and the station is now one 
among the promising of the Conference. Here his health 
began to fail, and many thought he should desist entirely from 
labor; but he thought otherwise. He loved the ministry, 
and was unwilling to retire therefrom. 

In 1866 he received his last appointment, which was to Bed- 
ford Station. In this charge he labored with his usual earnest- 
ness and success until early in the fall; and when no longer 
able to perform the duties devolving upon him, he reluctantly 
resigned his place to another, hoping that in a different sphere 
of activity he might recover his health. He removed with his 
family to Salona, at which place he “ finished his course with 
joy.” Asa Christian, brother Showalter was frank, conscien- 
tious, and devoted. His conversation was in heaven. His 
life was consecrated to every noble purpose. He was recog- 
nized as a man of God. As a preacher he was discriminating, 
candid, and direct; his speech and his preaching were not so 
much with enticing words of man’s wisdom, as in demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and of power. Many are the seals of his 
ministry. He excelled in singing, possessing a voice of singu- 
lar sweetness and power. This gift contributed greatly to 
enhance his usefulness as a minister of the gospel. 

When, finally, after many fruitless efforts to recover his 
health, it became evident to himself, as well as others, that his 
end was near, he wrote a letter to his presiding elder, Rev. T. 
Barnhart, from which we extract the following: “I do not 
think I shall ever rally. I may linger some months, and may 
die in a few weeks, or less. As to my religious feeling, the 
present is a sweet calm; the future, glorious. I rest on Jesus, 
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and ‘how much more shall the blood of Christ,’ ete. Glorious 
news from Bedford! May it go on! I hardly expect to meet 
my brethren at Williamsport next March; but if my release 
is signed before that, what a glorious meeting I will have with 
those that are already there! Then FE shall meet the rest of 
you asyou come. Glorious hope! Pray for us, and especially 
for my family.” 

As was to be expected, brother Showalter’s death was 
glorious.. Amid the sundering of earthly ties, his heart was 
firm. When, a few days previous to his death, he was asked 
concerning the state of his mind, he replied, ‘All is bright as 
noonday. I have no doubts, no fears. I have in times past 
been sorely tempted, and I have sometimes feared that in the 
hour of death I should not have strength te conquer; but my 
feers were needless. My enemy is not permitted to come near 
me.” His faith was unwavering. “TI trust,” said he, “in the 
Lord Jehovah, in whom is everlasting strength.” He referred 
feelingly to his family, especially to his little son, for whom 
he felt the tenderest affection. ‘I should like to live to take 
care of and educate my boy.” He was referred to the promise, 
“‘ Leave thy fatherless children, I will preserve them alive, and 
let thy widows trust in me.” “This is my trust,” said he; 
“T know God will take care of them.” The Sabbath pre- 
ceding his death was a day of sweet influences to his soul. At 
intervals his reason would fail; but for the most part he was 
fully conscious of his condition, and of all that was passing 
around him. He called for his mother’s likeness. It was 
given him, and all day long he would hold it in his hand, look 
at it, press it to his heart, and talk of her and heaven until all 
eyes were filled with tears. 

Thus died brother Wesley M. Showalter, one who will long 
live in the affections and sacred memories of the members of 
the East Baltimore Conference. 


4, Samurn WesLEy Price was born in Mifflin county, 
Pa., December 19, 1833, Of Methodist parents, and of Metho- 
distic training, it is not strange that he made himself a 
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minister of a second birth, “not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God,” definite as to 
time and place, and wrote it on the fly-leaf of the Bible thus: 
“T was born spiritually, June 20, 1850, in Strattonville, 
Clarion county, Pa.” He was licensed to exhort in the winter 
of 1852; at a Quarterly Conference held in M’Veytown, Pa., 
February 19, 1853, he was licensed to preach, and also recom- 
mended to the Baltimore Annual Conference “ for admission 
into the traveling connection.” He was received, and thus 
the Church called whom God called into that ministerial army, 


“Along whose front no sabres shine, 
No blood-red pennons wave; 

Its banner bears the single line, 
‘Our duty is to save.’” 


“As a good soldier of Jesus Christ” he warred on the follow- 
ing fields of battle: 1853, York Springs; 1854, Carlisle 
Circuit ; 1855, Coalmont; 1856, Newville; 1857, Green Vil- 
lage; 1858-59, Hampstead ; 1860-61, Jersey Shore Station ; 
1862, Espy and Light Street; 1863-64, Strawbridge, Balti- 
more; and 1865, Pine Street, Williamsport, Pa., where he 
died at half-past seven o’clock on Monday evening, January 
8, 1866. 

As held in the public esteem, really no page brighter than 
brother Price’s could be written in memoriam of any one so 
early mustered out of service as was he. Let us cull a brief 
record, and learn how surely “the memory of the just is 
blessed.” An obituary in the County Press declared, “Seldom 
has it fallen to our lot to register the departure of a young 
minister so universally popular, so generally useful, and so 
devotedly faithful.” An editorial in one of the papers of the 
city where he died spoke of him thus: ‘‘ He was truly a good 
man, of sterling worth, and a blessing to any community. 
His works in our midst will remain an enduring tribute to his 
memory.” In a written communication toa friend, a young 
gentleman said, “I arrived here on Monday evening to find 
the whole community in mourning. Every one is saddened by 
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this mysterious dispensation. All seem to feel they have lost 
a dear friend, for to know Mr. Price was to love him.” Ex- 
claimed a Christian lady of culture when the telegraph 
flashed over the wires the news of his death, “ Well, Mr. 
Price was my beau ideal of a Christian gentleman.” Feelingly 
wrote a youthful maiden, fresh from the death-scene, “ Just 
think what we have lost! Mary and I went up to see him, 
and he died about a minute before we got there. O such a 
sight! Strong men crying aloud, and the women weeping! 
Little Sammy looked up to his Ma and said, ‘O Ma, what 
will we do now?” Mrs. P. smoothed Mr. Price’s face and 
talked to him, and told Sammy that God would take care of 
them. I never saw such an affecting sight—I never will for- 
getit! How different from last Monday night at our dona- 
tion! We were all gay and happy around him, and this even- 
ing weeping around his death-bed !” 

Brother Price in youth and manhood was high-toned and 
honorable. He was free from petty jealousies ; and while ambi- 
tious to succeed himself, he was pleased with the suecess of 
others. He hada large heart; the smallness of his means 
only limited his generous acts of liberality. In his adherence 
to principle, and in the discharge of duty, even when a false 
expediency or a weak and hurtful compromise demanded 
silence, he was manly, outspoken, and firm. Of a sound judg- 
ment, and a keen discrimination of character, coupled with a 
rare faculty of adapting himself to the peculiarities and cir- 
cumstances of men, he was discreet. In no instance did he 
hinder his usefulness, or give offence, by an act of imprudence. 
In sentiment and feeling he was delicate, and therefore shrank 
from contact with every form of moral pollution. He seemed 
to have a natural abhorrence of the innuendo and double en- 
tendre, which implied a corrupt image, or left a moral taint 
upon the soul. 

Asa Christian, those who knew him best never doubted his 
sincerity, nor the reality of the work of the Holy Spirit upon 
his heart. As the Bible was his daily companion, as he 
prayed “evening and morning and at noon” in secret, and 
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never neglected the public means of grace, class-meeting, 
prayer-meeting, and preaching, his Christian career was an 
exemplification of the truth, “The path of the just is as the 
shining light that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.” He spoke to a friend, a few weeks before he died, of 
his clear conceptions of the wondrous love of God, and the 
freeness of salvation in Christ. 

In the gospel ministry he was a growing man. His early 
educational advantages were limited and ordinary. His first 
public efforts in prayer, exhortation, and preaching, were not 
especially promising. There were those who almost despaired 
of him; but those who knew best, anticipated the success 
which crowned his more mature years. From the commence- 
ment of his ministry he determined to be “a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed.” Filled with a holy ambition to 
excel in all the duties of his high office, he applied himself 
with no common zeal and diligence to those studies best caleu- 
lated to promote ministerial usefulness. The fruit of this 
earnest and careful study was seen in the admirable clearness 
with which he expounded the Word of God, showing that he 
was master of the thought and subject-matter which he wished 
to communicate. Another effect of close study was seen in 
the pleasant and profitable variety which characterized his 
public ministry: he eschewed sameness, and brought “ out of 
his treasure things new and old.” He showed great originality 
in the plans of his sermons, and was the servile imitator of 
no master of textual arrangement. In this particular he was 
independent and self-reliant. With a mind cast in a logical 
mould, his thoughts were expressed in an orderly and syste- 
matic way. As a pastor, few men excelled him in especial 
adaptation to that part of a minister’s work; he won all 
hearts by his considerate kindness and Christian sympathy ; 
he was an especial favorite with the children of his charge. 
His ministry was fruitful in all his fields of labor. 

For a moment now linger we around his death-bed. He 
taught us how to live; he will teach us how to die! Arrested, 
in the midst of his labors and the glory of his success, by 
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typhoid pneumonia, he bravely looked “ the last enemy” in 
the face. He spoke minutely of his temporal affairs, and, on 
the presumption of his death, calmly gave directions respect- 
ing his funeral, and the management and education of his 
children. He has left the Church, in his dying words, a rich 
legacy. Said he, “ Friends, if I die, I want you to stick to the 
old ship.” To Rev. Dr. Gere he said, ‘Good-bye; if we 
don’t meet at Conference, we will meet in glory. If I die, 
tell the Conference I died in the faith.” When suffering 
intensely he remarked, “ My views of the atonement are clear. 
If I die, Iam ready. If it were the Lord’s will, I would like 
to live a while yet for my family; but I am satisfied. The 
Lord’s will be done!” His wife asked him, “Do you feel 
Jesus precious?” He answered, “ Yes, O yes! glory, glory!” 
He requested that the hymn commencing “On Jordan’s 
stormy banks I stand” should be sung. He joined in the 
singing, and when the hymn was ended, he said, “Sing on; 
sing a chorus.” “His wife asked, “Shall we sing, ‘There’ll 
be no more sorrow there’?” He answered, “ Yes,” and 
started the chorus himself. He asked for his children. Allie 
came in weeping. “ Don’t cry, Allie,” he said, ‘ you’ll come 
to heaven some day, and you will see papa there.” To Irving 
he said, “ Be a good boy; be kind to mamma.” Bertie was 
then brought in, and Mrs. P. remarked, “‘ Here is Bertie, Pa.” 
He looked at him, smiled, and said, ‘“‘ Bertie, Bertie. Ma, set 
him on my breast.” The child was placed across his face and 
he kissed him twice, and took his little hand in his and 
pressed it. He said to brothers Gere and Gray, “The eternal 
God is my refuge, and underneath me are the everlasting 
arms.” When Rev. Mr. Simonton, of the Presbyterian 
Church, inquired, “ Brother Price, you are very sick? we hope 
you can trust in Jesus, and feel him very near,” he replied, 
“O yes. He is with me; He has made all my bed in my 
sickness. ‘Jesus can make a dying bed feel soft as downy pil- 
lows are.”” The Christian passing down into the death- 
stream, but triumphing gloriously in the passage, added, 
“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want’ ” Brot 
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Gray took up the strain, ‘FIle maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures.’ Brother Price continued, “‘ He leadeth me 
beside the still waters.’” He tried to say more, but his utter- 
ance failed. He retained, however, his reason to the last. 
About fifteen minutes before he expired he looked around the 
room ; this was the last look at earth and loved ones here. 
The next look was at heaven and dear ones there. He seemed 
desirous to say something, and in answer to some one who 
asked, “ Do you want anything?” he replied, “ Nothing,” and 
this was his last word uttered on earth. What was the first 
word he uttered —rather say, shouted —in heaven? We 
imagine it was “Glory!” 


“Not in the fiery hurricane of strife, 
*Mid slaughtered legions, he resigned his life; 
But peaceful as the twilight’s parting ray, 
His spirit vanished from its house of clay, 
And left on kindred souls such power imprest, 
They seemed with him to enter into rest.” 


At his own request, brother Price’s remains were taken to 
M’ Veytown, Pa., and were laid in the family burying-ground, 
January 12, 1866. 


1867. 
Question 12. Who have died this year ? 


1. James SEWELL was born in Kent county, Maryland, 
May 19th, 1791. He was sent by his father at an early age to 
one of the county schools to acquire an education. Becoming 
much interested in his studies, and displaying a great fondness 
for books, his father concluded to train him for the legal pro- 
fession. The county affording at this time only ordinary edu- 
cational facilities, and his father being anxious to advance him 
as rapidly as possible, took him from the county school and 
placed him under the tuition of the Rev. Mr, Hindman, an 
able scholar and divine of the Presbyterian Church, in Elkton, 
Cecil county, Maryland. But a short time elapsed when he 
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was called home by the illness of his father, who, in a few days, 
expired. This sad event rendered it necessary for him to 
abandon his studies and remain at home. In a short time his 
mother removed to Baltimore city, where he was apprenticed 
to his uncle, Mr. Nathan Childs, with whom he remained till 
he was of age. Mr. Childs, although not a religious man, 
gave him, from time to time, most valuable counsel, which he 
kindly received, and which contributed, in no small degree, to 
the healthful development of his moral character. Not far 
from the residence of his uncle, a watch-house was located, in 
the second story of which religious services were regularly held 
by the Rev. James Rooker, of the Presbyterian Church. Under 
the ministry of Mr. Rooker his mind became seriously im- 
pressed. He observes, in his diary, “ Under the ministry of 
this man my soul was quickened to a lively sense of my true 
condition, while my spiritual perceptions were greatly enlarged. 
The impression made on my mind by the truths which he 
uttered, I shall never forget.” Thrown in daily contact, at 
his place of business, with those “ before whose eyes there was 
no fear of God,” and whose conduct and habits were altogether 
immoral, he lost, in a measure, his pious inclinations. He 
was never, however, wholly without religious convictions. 

In the winter of 1812, a most gracious revival of religion 
was in progress in the Wilkes Street (now Eastern Avenue) 
Church, under the charge of the Rev. Asa Shinn. Much re- 
ligious interest had been awakened in the community by this 
meeting, and, nightly, crowds were attracted to the temple ; 
among them the subject of this memoir. In a short time he 
felt. a strange influence on his heart, which impelled him to 
the Cross, where, after wrestling with deep penitential earnest- 
ness and faith, he “found the pearl of great price.” His soul 
was made free, and God became his reconciled friend. He 
immediately united with the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
became a zealous and devoted Christian. He had not long 
been a member, when the Church, perceiving, from his public 
exercises, that he possessed more than ordinary gifts, licensed 
him to exhort. Shortly after, he received license as a local 
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preacher. During this year, 1813, his mind was greatly ex- 
ercised on the subject of a call to the more active work of the 
ministry. After a consultation with the pastor, the Rev. Wm. 
Ryland, he was induced to apply to the Quarterly Conference 
of the City Station for a recommendation to the Baltimore 
Annual Conference to be received on trial. The Conference 
this year, 1814, was held in the Conference-room, rear of Light 
Street Church. His application was granted; and having 
been presented to the Annual Conference, he was examined by 
Bishop M’Kendree, in the presence of all the preachers, after 
which he was admitted. In alluding to his examination, he 
says in his diary: ‘This was an ordeal, new, solemn, strict, 
and interesting to me. The questions touching my call and 
determination with regard to the work of the itinerant min- 
istry, being put and answered, two members of the Conference 
were called on to pray. There was a sealed impression then 
made on my mind, which I shall never forget. When I was 
about to leave the room, my eyes being suffused with tears, I 
staggered under the weight of the responsibility I had volun- 
tarily assumed. Bishop M’Kendree, observing how deeply I 
was affected, reached out his arm, and having clasped me to 
his bosom, said: ‘Go, my son, and do not grieve the Spirit 
of the Lord!’ O that I had, in every instance, followed his 
direction! Alas! alas! I have been an unfaithful and un- 
profitable servant ! 


“No strength of my own, or goodness I claim, 
My strength is all thrown on Jesus’ name; 
In this my strong arm for safety I'll hide, 
The Lord is my power, the Lord will provide.” 


At the close of the session he was appoited to Fairfax Cir- 
cuit, as the colleague of the Rev. John Davis. Before the 
year expired he was transferred to Winchester Circuit to fill a 
vacancy, where he labored till the ensuing Conference. In 
1815 he was appointed to Stafford Circuit; in 1816, to Prince 
George’s Circuit; 1817-18, to Bedford Circuit; in 1819, to 
Fredericksburg, where he was united in marriage with Miss 
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Eliza Sexton; in 1820, he was appointed to Lancaster; in 
. 1821-22, to Staunton; in 1823, to Rockingham Circuit ; in 
1824, was returned to Stafford Circuit, where he remained two 
years; in 1826-27, his appointment was Great Falls Circuit ; 
in 1828, Severn Circuit; in 1829-30, Calvert Circuit; in 
1831-32, Harford Circuit; in 1833, Hagerstown ; in 1834-35, 
Baltimore City Station ; 1836, he was transferred to the South 
Carolina Conference, and stationed in Charleston, to which city 
he was returned in 1837; 1838, he was transferred to the 
Georgia Conference, and stationed in Savannah, where he re- 
mained two years; in 1840, he was stationed in Augusta; in 
1841 he was retransferred to the South Carolina Conference, and 
reappointed to Charleston. During this year he lost his estim- 
able companion. In 1842, he was transferred to the New York 
Conference, and stationed in Washington Street, Brooklyn, 
which charge he:served two years. During his first year in 
this station, he was united in marriage with Mrs. Maria Tuttle, 
who still survives him. In 1844 he was retransferred to the 
Baltimore Conference, and appointed to East Baltimore Station. 
To this station he was returned in 1845; in 1846-47, he was 
stationed in Cumberland; in 1848, in York; in 1849, at 
North Baltimore; in 1850, Whatcoat; in 1851, he was trans- 
ferred to the Philadelphia Conference, and appointed to the 
Sanctuary charge, in which he remained two years ; in 1853-54, 
he was stationed at Wharton Street. Before his second term 
in this charge expired, he located, and accepted a call to St. 
Louis, Missouri, where he remained but one year. In 1856, 
he was readmitted in the Baltimore Conference, and again ap- 
pointed to the Baltimore City Station, which he served two 
years ; in 1858-59, he was stationed at Sharp Street and John 
Wesley ; in 1860, he took a supernumerary relation ; and in 
1861, his name was entered on the list of the superannuated, 
which relation he held up to the time of his death. 

No one who knew brother Sewell during his long minis- 
terial career, will for a moment question his piety and zeal for 
God. Greatly devoted to his high and sacred calling, he 
sought by his prayers and faith and tears, as well as by his 
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pulpit ministrations, to build up the Church, and to advance 
the kingdom of the Redeemer among men. With the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, he could truthfully say, “ Brethren, 
my heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is, that they 
might be saved.” As an expositor of the Holy Scriptures he 
was able and clear, and “shunned not to declare,” to whom 
he was appointed to minister, “the whole counsel of God.’ 
While he dwelt frequently, and with special delight, on the 
promises of the gospel, seeking thereby to encourage and stimu- 
late the fidelity of the believer, he failed not to proclaim “ the 
terrors of the law”—to warn the sinner of his danger, and 
urge him to “flee from the wrath to come.” His ministry 
was eminently successful. Hundreds, through his  instru- 
mentality, were brought into the fold of Christ, with many of 
whom he has been restored to fellowship in the Church above. 
Naturally endowed with a cheerful mind, he encountered, with 
more than ordinary calmness, the trials incident to his itinerant 
life. He shrank from no responsibility, nor left unperformed 
any duty that was imposed on him by the Church. Upon one 
occasion he felt himself greatly afflicted in being assigned to a 
field of labor with his junior colleague as preacher in charge ; 
but he quietly submitted to the judgment of his superiors, 
went to his work in the spirit of his Master, and was more 
than ordinarily blessed in his labors. 

Remarkable for his simplicity and meekness, he was still 
more so for his faith in God. This was his crowning virtue ; 
a virtue that was strongly tested, and yet most beautifully dis- 
played during the last few years of his life. When severe in- 
firmity interrupted his Sabbatical visits to the temple, he had 
sweet communion with God in his private chamber. One of 
the classes of the station with which he was connected being 
regularly at his house, he enjoyed weekly the fellowship of the 
saints in this precious means of grace. The last time he was 
Jed in class by his pastor, he affirmed, with emphasis, his faith 
in the atonement of Christ, and expressed a confident hope of 
soon entering into “ that rest which remaineth for the people 


of God.” 
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Six months prior to his decease, he was smitten, for the 
second time, with paralysis, and at once lost the power of re- 
cognition, and became wholly unfit for intelligent conversa- 
tion. He gradually grew weaker, until the evening of the 
27th of November, 1866, when he fell asleep, aged seventy-five 
years, six months, and eight days, having been fifty-two years 
in the Christian ministry, and forty-six years in the active 


work, 
“ Life’s labor done, as sinks the clay,— 
Light from its load the spirit flies, 
While heaven and earth combine to say, 
How blest the righteous when he dies.” 


2. Ropert Barnes. Concerning the birth, early life, 
and education of Robert Barnes, the Committee have not 
been able to obtain any information. He was received into 
the Virginia Conference of the M. E. Church in 1807, and 
continued in connection with the same until 1815, when he 
located. In 1822 he was received into the Baltimore Confer- 
ence. His appointments were as follows: 1822, Lancaster ; 
in 1823, Mahoning; 1824, Botetourt; 1825, Monroe; 1826, 
Hagerstown ; 1827, South Branch ; 1828, Alleghany ; 1829-30, 
Prince George; 1831, Missionary to colored people; 1832, 
Shrewsbury ; 1833, Bellefonte. In 1834 he again located, 
and in 1851 was re-admitted, and assigned a superannuated 
relation, which he continued to hold to the day of his death. 

Brother Barnes was a plain gospel preacher, and did much 
good in his day and generation. His attachment to the Church 
of his choice was ardent and strong. He loved her doctrines 
and usages, and died, we doubt not, in the faith which he so 
long and so earnestly preached to others. 


3. SAMUEL MrippLeton Dickson was born in Georgetown, 
D. C., on the 3d of January, 1837. His parents were mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and to their pious 
teachings and example may be attributed, under God, the 
early conversion of their son Samuel. Ata camp-meeting not 
far from his native city, he gave his heart to Christ, in the 
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sixteenth year of his age. Soon after, while he was a student 
at Dickinson College, he was called of God, and licensed by 
the Church to preach the gospel. In the spring of 1847 he 
was received on trial in the Baltimore Conference. The fol- 
lowing were his successive fields of labor, viz.: 1857-58, Fair- 
fax Circuit; 1859, E. Loudoun; in 1860, Alexandria; 1861, 
Fletcher and Providence, Washington, D. C.; in 1862-63, 
Baltimore City Station. 

While in his last station his health began to decline, and at 
the Conference of 1864 he was left without work, at his own 
request. During the same year he visited Europe and the 
East, with the hope that by means of travel, and a temporary 
respite from the active duties of the ministry, he might so 
recruit his strength as again to engage in those labors he loved 
so well — to which he had consecrated his life, and for which, 
in the providence and by the grace of God, he was so well 
fitted. But God seeth not as man seeth; and his purposes are 
often in conflict with the cherished hopes, even of the Church. 
Our beloved young brother preached his last sermon in the 
city of Rome, in the chapel of the American Consulate, and 
beneath the folds of the flag of his country. He returned 
home, only to linger a few months longer upon the shores of 
time, and hence to pass away to his reward. 

He was united in marriage, on the 15th of June, 1865, to 
Miss Harriet Ann, daughter of Dr. Joshua Wilson, of Harford 
county, Md., who, by her affection and fidelity, was to him as 
a ministering angel in his chamber of affliction and death. He 
breathed his last on the morning of the thirteenth of Novem- 
ber, 1866, at his residence in Washington City, with calm and 
strong confidence in Christ, and in the full assurance of a 
blessed life in heaven. “ My body is very weak, but I am 
exceedingly happy in mind,” was one of his dying utter- 
ances. 

As a man, Samuel M. Dickson was endowed with no ordin- 
ary qualities, both of mind and heart. His sweetness of 
spirit, combined with dignified simplicity, won for him the 
love and respect of all who knew him. As a preacher, he was 
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an able and faithful expounder of the word of God. His 
sermons were rich in truth, which, by diligent and thoughtful 
research, he gathered from the Holy Scriptures. His style, 
usually chaste and beautiful, often warmed into fervid and 
impressive eloquence. As a pastor, he invariably endeared 
himself to the people of his charge, and the savor of his 
ministrations in this department will long survive him. 


“Servant of God, well done, 
Rest from thy loved employ ; 
Thy battle ’s fought, thy victory’s won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy.” 


4, JAMES FRANKLIN PorreER was born in Danville, Pa., 
September 25th, 1833. He was converted in his sixteenth 
year, during a revival in the Sunday-school in Milton, Pa., 
through the instrumentality of Rev. John A. Gere, then pre- 
siding elder of Northumberland District. He was licensed to 
preach by the Quarterly Conference of Milton Station, and in 
1853 entered upon his itinerant work in Clearfield Circuit. 
He was admitted on trial in the Baltimore Conference, March, 
1854, and from this time, during a ministry of twelve years, 
labored always acceptably, and often with marked success, in 
the following charges: Covington Circuit, Va.; Patuxent 
and Summerfield Circuits, Md.; Coalmont, Montoursville, 
Bloomingdale, Berwick, York Springs, and Shamokin Circuits, 
Pa. While at York Springs, he became a chaplain in the - 
United States Army, in connection with a Pennsylvania 
regiment. To the duties of this trying position he was emi- 
nently adapted, winning by his firmness and devotion the con- 
fidence and esteem of those with whom he was associated. 
During the three years of his ministry at Shamokin his labors 
were abundant, exceedingly blessed of God in the conversion of 
souls and the edification of the Church. In March, 1866, he 
was placed in charge of Jeansville Circuit. This was his last 
appointment, Here, on the 11th of July, 1866, after a brief 
illness, he entered into rest. 

Unhesitatingly may it be said of James Franklin Porter, 
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that he was an unselfish man. Naturally possessed of a genial 
temper and all companionable qualities, combined with a 
pleasing address, he won irresistibly upon the esteem of all 
who knew him. He thought not so much of himself as of 
others. His, according to the testimony of those who knew 
him best, was a noble, generous and loving soul, seeking by 
self-sacrificing endeavors the welfare of all. As a Christian 
he was without reproach. His experience was deep, constant, 
and fervid ; his preaching impressive, evangelical, and attrac- 
tive. Visiting from house to house was with him a duty of 
paramount importance, and for the discharge of which his 
social qualities and warm Christian sympathies peculiarly 
fitted him. 

In the Sabbath Schocls of his charge he was especially in- 
terested. His zealous and successful labors in their behalf 
was, perhaps, the distinctive feature of his ministry. Having 
himself been converted through the instrumentality of the 
Sunday School, he was prepared the more highly to appreciate 
its importance as a means for the religious culture of the 
young, and the growth and establishment of the Church. of 
God. 

But earthly existence, however active, however useful, must 
come to an end. We all remember how unexpectedly the 
word fell upon our ear that told of the departure of our 
beloved brother. A sudden discharge from the conflict, how- 
ever, is not to be regretted where the battle has been bravely 
fought, and the victory certainly won. Such was the release 
of this servant of God from the conflict of life. Disease 
assailed him; quickly did it do its work. During his last 
hours, under the influence of fever, his mind sometimes 
wavered ; but the great thought that possessed his soul still 
held dominion. He imagined himself in the pulpit, and for- 
cibly spake of the surprise expressed by Thomas when con- 
vinced of the identity of Christ after his resurrection, and 
applied it as an illustration of the surprise experienced by the 
Christian when first he greets the Saviour within the gate of 
heaven. In lucid intervals, however, fully conscious of his 

dl 
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approaching end, he spoke confidently of his future home, con- 
versed with his family, prayed earnestly, and sang fervently 
the beautiful hymn commencing, 


“From every stormy wind that blows.” 


When approaching the dark river he sang, in concert with 


others: 
“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand, 
And cast a wishful eye, 
To Canaan’s fair and happy land, 
Where my possessions lie.” 


Thus, in the midst of his days and of his usefulness, passed 
from among us, and, as we trust, to the company of the re- 
deemed, our beloved brother and co-laborer, James Franklin 
Porter ; a true man, a devoted Christian, and an efficient 
minister of the Church of God. 

The remains of brother Porter were carried to Milton, Pa., 
at the residence of his father, where appropriate religious 
services were conducted by the Revs. Dr. Reiley and J. W. 
Langley, after which they were interred in the Miltou Ceme- 
tery, there to await the resurrection of the just. 


5. CHarues B. Tippett, D. D., was born in Prinee 
George’s county, Md., December 19, 1801, and died at his 
residence in Hookstown, Baltimore county, Md., February 
25,1867. He was converted to God in 1816, through the 
instrumentality of Rev. Henry Smith, of precious memory, 
and began his pulpit ministrations in 1819. In 1820 he 
entered the Baltimore Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh, and on the 7th of March, 1827, was married 
to Miss Margaret 8S. Lewis, of Rockingham county, Va., the 
estimable lady who now survives him. 

Probably no man is historically more closely connected with 
both the Baltimore and East Baltimore Conferences than 
brother Tippett. He was directly or indirectly connected with 
almost every charge in the city of Baltimore, and also most of 
the territory of these Conferences. In proof of this we appeal 
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to the following record, from which we have the mournful 
pleasure of tracing his career: 1820, Jefferson; 1821, Rock- 
ingham ; 1822, Alleghany ; 1823-24, Hredonckebweane ; 1825, 
East Baltimore ; 1826-27, Severn ; 1828-29, Leesburgh ; 1830, 
Harford ; 1831-34, Reekitolerm Dene 1835, Geereetomn: 
1836-37, Heandiy, Washington, D. C.; 1838-39, North Bal- 
timore; 1840, Baltimore City Station; 1841, Fayette Street ; 
1842-44, Carlisle District ; 1845-48, Book Agent, New York ; 
1848-49, North Baltimore ; 1850-53, Carlisle District ; 1854— 
55, Summerfield ; 1856, Williamsport, Pa.; 1857, Bellefonte 
District; 1858-61, Cumberland District ; 1862-68, Caroline 
Street; 1864, Exeter Street ; 1865-66, Whatcoat, where, after 
a ministry of forty-seven years, he ceased to labor and to live. 
During that ministry he filled the office of presiding elder six- 
teen years, was Book Agent at New York four years, repre- 
sented his Conference in the General Conference a number of 
times, and has been a member of the General Book Committee 
for nearly nineteen years. 

To do justice to the character and labors of such a man as 
Charles B. Tippett is a difficult task; for, while many of his 
brethren secured a larger share of public attention, it is doubt- 
ful whether any of them were as uniformly successful in win- 
ning souls to Christ. Wherever he went God honored his 
ministrations, and, at times, in an extraordinary manner. 
With a field of labor co-extensive with the territory of the two 
Conferences, and a history of ministerial service embracing 
nearly half a century, we can know him only in part here. 
For a full view we must wait until that which is perfect is 
come ; until the resurrection morn, when multitudes shall hail 
him as the honored instrument of their salvation. 

Brother Tippett was no ordinary man. THe possessed many 
elements of true greatness and power; was mighty, through 
God, to the pulling down of strongholds. He was an emi- 
nently good man, one whose unaffected yet ever active piety 
was undoubted and apparent. ‘Toward God the filial spirit in 
him was predominant, showing himself to be a child of God. 
Toward man he was good-natured and kind. The cast of his 
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features, the tones of his voice, the courteousness of his man- 
ners, revealed his heart. This goodness of heart shone with 
peculiar lustre in the family, where he was a model of affec- 
tion as husband and father, and in the social circle, where few 
could love or be loved as he. In his intercourse with others 
he had the faculty of giving to the most serious topics an 
aspect of joyfulness, or of making what was sprightly and gay 
the means of instruction and serious impression. In him 
cheerfulness and scbriety were blended in an extraordinary 
degree. 

He was an eminently wise man. ‘‘ The wisdom that is from 
above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be en- 
treated, full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality and 
without hypocrisy.” His wisdom did not arise from uncom- 
mon grasp of mind, but its elements were honesty of purpose 
and trust in God; so that his love of what was true led him 
almost intuitively to discern the right. While his opinions on 
all subjects were firmly held and frankly expressed, yet he was 
no controversialist. Though independently and fearlessly 
conscientious, whose confidence did he lose, or whom did he 
make his enemy? He was a wise man, in that he pursued his 
ends by means which could hardly fail to conciliate or secure 
approbation. 

He was an eminently laborious man, a true servant of 
Christ, who counted not his life dear unto himself, so that he 
might finish his course with joy, and the ministry which he 
had received from the Lord Jesus. 

He was probably one of the most indefatigable men of his 
generation, succeeding by persevering effort where others would 
fail. His ministerial life was one of assiduous and faithful 
labor, and no interest intrusted to him suffered from indolence 
or neglect. The secret of his success was that he had a warm 
heart, and he threw his whole heart into the work of God. It 
was indeed his meat and drink to do the will of Christ, and to 
finish the work assigned him. 

These were the elements of his power, and these elements 
lay in his moral character. He was eminently a man of God, 
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a man of prayer. He drew his strength from the God of 
Jacob, went out from the place of his sanctuary clad in the 
armor of the upper temple. To preach Christ was the busi- 
ness of his Jife, and in the fulfilment of his mission he felt his 
theme ; was moved, melted, and charmed with the love of a 
crucified Saviour; his soul glowed with compassion for the 
perishing. 

But Charles B. Tippett is no more. He closed his useful 
life a few weeks ago, in the midst of his family and in the 
active work of his ministry. The death of such a man is not 
only a loss to this Conference and to his family, but also to the 
Church at large, and to the world. But our loss is temporary ; 
but what shall be said of his gain ? 

Whata glorious exchange of a ruinous tabernacle for a house 
not made with hands; of a howling wilderness for the heavenly 
Canaan, the palace of angels, the city of God; of the cross for 
the crown; of the distractions of earth for the rapturous en- 
joyments of heaven. 


“Happy day! that breaks our chain; 
That manumits, that calls from exile, home; 
That leads to nature’s great metropolis, 
And readmits us, through the guardian hand 
Of elder brothers, to our Father’s throne.” 


Two days before the fatal stroke brother Tippett was at- 
tending to his official duties at Whatcoat. On Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 23, he was attacked with paralysis of the brain, from 
which he never rallied, but remained in an unconscious state 
until the Monday night following, when he entered rest, 

The funeral took place from the Eutaw Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, on the 28th of February, where appropriate and 
eloquent addresses were delivered by Revs. A. E. Gibson, 
James H. Brown, and Joseph France, to an immense con- 
course, after which his remains were borne to Mt. Olivet Cem- 
etery, to await the voice of the archangel and the trump of 


God. 
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1868. 
Question 12. Who have died this year ? 


1. Joun A. H. Moore was born of Christian parents, in 
Pocahontas county, Virginia ; was converted to God at a camp- 
meeting, held on Greenbank Circuit, in 1856, and connected 
himself with the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1858, under 
the presiding elder, he traveled on Monroe Circuit, and in the 
spring of 1859, at Lewisburg, Virginia, was received on pro- 
bation in the Baltimore Annual Conference, and returned to 
the same field of labor. In 1860 he was appointed to Frank- 
ford Circuit, and in 1861 to White Sulphur, both in Virginia, 
since which time he attended no session of this body, nor re- 
ceived any appointment in our work. On the 9th day of 
March, 1867, he was recognized as a member of this Confer- 
ence, and assigned a supernumerary relation; but, strange 
coincidence, on the very day this Conference recognized his 
relation, in great peace, at his home in West Virginia, he 
passed away from earth, fell asleep in Jesus, and was, we trust, 
received into the Church triumphant in heaven. May we 
meet him there ! 


2. JoHN GUYER was born in Huntingdon county, Pennsy|- 
vania, February 13, 1808 ; and when about twenty-two years 
of age, was born again, at a camp-meeting in Clearfield county, 
Pennsylvania. In the year 1834 he was received into the 
Baltimore Annual Conference on trial, and appointed second 
preacher to Sunbury Circuit, Pennsylvania. His appointments 
subsequently run as follows: 1835, Northumberland, Pa.; 
1836, Bath, Va.; 1837, Severn, Md.; 1838, West River, Md.; 
1839-40, Lewisburg, Va.; 1841, Augusta, Va.; 1842-48, Co- 
lumbia Street, Baltimore; 1844, Frederick city, Md.; 1845, 
Shepherdstown, Va.; 1846, Danville, Pa.; 1847-48, Williams- 
port; 1849, Jersey Shore; 1850-51, Lewisburg; 1852-53, 
Patapsco Station, Md.; 1854-55, Chambersburg, Pa.; 1856-57, 
Bellefonte Station; 1858-59, Bloomsburg; 1860-61, High 
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Street, Baltimore; 1862-63, Lewistown Station; 1864-67, 
Northumberland District. 

From the commencement of his ministry, brother Guyer 
commanded the entire confidence of the appointing power. 
Giving ten years to the itinerancy as a single man, he was en- 
trusted with the most important of our rising charges, and in 
no instance failed to answer the purpose of his appointment. 
His subsequent was in beautiful harmony with his earlier 
ministry. He was aman of earnest piety, sound judgment, 
and superior pulpit and administrative qualities. His pulpit 
style was solid rather than brilliant; the cast or his mind more 
analytical than ornate. His sermons were admirable exposi- 
tions of the text, abounding with instructions, judiciously ex- 
pressed, and earnestly delivered. They who were favored with 
his ministry always retired from the place of worship feeling 
that they had learned something to their profit. His social 
qualities were of a character to command to himself, first, re- 
spect, which soon ripened into esteem; an esteem, to grow 
by the intimacy and years of one’s acquaintance with him. 

His religious experience, naturally corresponding to the 
philosophical cast of his mind, seldom arose to rapture, and 
was, for the larger part of his membership and ministry in the 
Church, beclouded at times by suggestions of doubt—of doubt, 
not as to the genuineness of God’s work in him, but rather 
from those severe apprehensions of duty by which he was 
always prone to test himself. . However, at a camp-meeting, 
held for Berwick and Espy charges, in the summer of 1866, 
having long and prayerfully reflected on the subject, he was 
enabled to so consecrate himself to God, in the exercise of a 
sanctifying faith, that he was baptized with that perfect love 
which casteth out all fear; and he went forth confessing and 
proclaiming, from his enlarged experience, even to the day 
of his death, that the blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin, 

His decease took the most of his friends by surprise. Early 
in the month of September last he officiated at the funeral of 
his old friend and co-laborer, the Rev. John Anderson. How 
little could he, how little could any who heard him, have 
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imagined that when the preachers of his district should be next 
convened, it would be around his coffin! But so it transpired. 
Feeling, as the autumn advanced, the pressure of an unac- 
countable and growing feebleness, he concluded to visit his 
brother, the Rev. George Guyer, at Tyrone, Peansylvania, 
hoping by rest and suitable recreation to recover his usual health. 
In this he was disappointed. Growing ill, he summoned 
medical aid, and learned that dropsy of the bowels had set in, 
and in a form so virulent as to give but little hope of his re- 
covery. A surgical operation brought only temporary relief. 
His pain at times was very great; but he bore it without com- 
plaint. Early in his affliction he remarked that he did not 
recognize this sickness as unto death, but rather as a chastise- 
ment from the Lord, because he had contemplated changing 
his relation to the Conference at its coming session. “If,” he 
added, “my affliction be, as I suppose, a chastisement, I shall 
get well, otherwise I shall not recover; in either case, it will 
be all right.” On one occasion he said, “ It is sweet to die ;” 
and on another, “It was a remark of old Mr. Adams, that 
‘living or dying makes but little difference to the Christian ; if 
we live, we have Christ with us; if we die, we are with Christ.’ 
But,” added he, “I think it makes a good deal of difference. 
If we live, we have Christ with us truly, but we suffer. If 
we die, we are with Christ, and our sufferings are at an end.” 
When conscious that death was rapidly approaching, he re- 
quested his brother George to lead in prayer, in which he 
joined with hearty responses. ~A few minutes before his de- 
parture, which oceurred at seven o’clock on the morning of 
December 13th, 1867, he requested his two sisters to sing the 
hymn, ‘* Rock of Ages cleft for me,” and as they finished the 
last couplet,— 


“ Rock of Ages cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee,” 


he responded distinctly, ““Amen!” and immediately expired. 
Thus died our brother, as.any one who knew him well 
would have expected John Guyer to die, like a Christian 
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philosopher. Farewell, hero of the Cross! At our Confer- 
ence sessions we will miss thee; thy place is vacant in the 
pulpit and social circle, but not in heaven. Sleep on and 
take thy rest; for “blessed are the dead who die in the Lord 
from henceforth, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors ; and their works do follow them.” 


3. Joun ANDERSON was born in Frederick county, Mary- 
land, December 24, 1803, but removed early in life to Centre 
county, Pa. He lived some years without knowing experi- 
mentally the power of renewing grace, a fact that was the 
deep regret of his after life. At a camp-meeting in Mifflin 
county, Pa., on the 8th of October, 1829, he, in the strength 
of his early manhood, was induced “ to give his wanderings 
oer by giving God his heart.” From the time of his conver- 
sion, brother Anderson bent his energies zealously to the work 
of advancing the Redeemer’s kingdom. Regarding himself as 
a monument of grace, he seemed anxious to repair any injuries 
which might have been occasioned by his previous irreligion. 

In the year 1834 he was received into the Baltimore Annual 
Conference on trial, and appointed junior preacher to Covington 
Circuit, Va. Subsequently he traveled successively Sunbury, 
Phillipsburg, Clearfield, and Stafford Circuits. In 1839 he 
was transferred to the Missouri Conference, and was appointed 
successively to the, following charges, namely: Potosi, War- 
renton, Lexington, and Arrow Rock. Upon the adhesion of 
the Missouri Conference to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, he, declining to accompany it into its new relations, 
labored, under the direction of our bishops, in the State of 
Tilinois, until the Conference was reorganized under the 
auspices of the old Church. He was transferred to the Balti- 
more Conference in the spring of 1854, and, upon the division 
of the Conference in 1857, became identified with the East 
Baltimore Conference, and so remained to the time of his 
death. 

As a preacher, brother Anderson was clear, earnest and suc- 
cessful ; seldom failing to reap the fruits of his labors in ex- 
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tensive revivals of religion. But few men better understood 
the workings of the popular mind, or were more successful in 
commanding its sympathies. He was eminently a man of the 
people, cheerful in his disposition, and familiarly friendly in 
his manners, having a kind word for almost every one he 
met. Hence, he seldom if ever failed to be a favorite with the 
masses. Yet his genial nature was accompanied by an un- 
flinching deference to principle, which he never surrendered to 
friendship or circumstances. If the occasional, almost uniform 
playfulness of his disposition and aptness at humorous repartee 
misled at any time the casual observer to imagine that his 
general social intercourse was not religiously edifying, an in- 
timate knowledge of the man would readily dissipate the un- 
generous suspicion. He was so accessible, that the distressed 
and doubting readily sought him as a friend and safe adviser. 
Indeed, it was under such circumstances that the accuracy and 
depth of his personal piety became most appreziable. Said a 
gentleman of high social and intellectual position and great 
moral worth, ‘ When I am religiously depressed and in doubt, 
there is no one who does me more good, and with whom I 
would rather converse, than brother Anderson ; there is so 
much in his religious experience suitable to my own case, that 
he is invariably edifying to me.” 

Toward the latter part of August last he attended a camp- 
meeting for Manor Hill Circuit, Pa., and from thence went 
over into Centre county, the scene of some of his most inter- 
esting religious reminiscences. Returning to Sunbury, his 
place of residence, on Saturday, he started out on Sabbath 
morning to fill his appointments, three in number. The day 
was oppressively warm, and the labor evidently too great for 
his strength. As he was returning from evening service on 
foot, in company with the brother at whose house he expected 
to sojourn for the night, he suddenly fell in the road. In 
answer to the query of the brother as to the cause of his 
trouble, he complained of a misery in his head and heart, 
adding that he feared that he was about to be afflicted as he 
had been some five years before. He spoke not again; but 
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upon being conveyed to his lodgings, in answer to a question 
from his physician as to the locality of his suffering, he placed 
his hand first upon his head and then over the region of the 
heart. Shortly afterward he became unconscious, and so re- 
mained until his decease, which occurred on Tuesday evening, 
September 10, 1867. 

Farewell, veteran brother! We shall miss thy cheerful 
sallies at our Conference sessions and in our social and clerical 
intercourse ; but nobly and laboriously doing thy part in the 
vineyard of the Lord, thou hast ceased at once to work and live. 


4, IsraEL B. Cook was born in 1789, and died March 7, 
1868, in the seventy-ninth year of his age. We find his name 
in our minutes for the first time in 1813, in connection with 
Lycoming Circuit, then a very extensive field of labor, and 
thereafter successively at Northumberland, Bridgewater, Ly- 
coming, Juniata, Canada, Shamokin, Northumberland, up. to 
1822, when he became superannuated. He subsequently 
located, but was at length readmitted, though not placed upon 
the effective list. Encumbered with bodily infirmities, and 
struggling with difficulties, his years passed on, until, ex- 
hausted and helpless, he required the most careful and devoted 
attention of his family. He could converse but little, but he 
was distinct and satisfactory when interrogated respecting his 
Christian experience, and his hopes and prospects of a glorious 
immortality. 

On the day before his departure, he said to his daughter, 
“Angels are waiting for me”; and there lingers no doubt, with 
those who knew him best, that his redeemed spirit was con- 
ducted to the “home not made with hands, eternal in the 


heavens.” 


5. Amos SmitrH was born in Frederick county, Virginia, 
April 30, 1795. He embraced religion, and united himself 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church at the age of sixteen. 
He was converted at a camp-meeting held near Winchester, 
Virginia, during the month of August, 1811. 
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During the war of 1812, he served as a soldier in one of the 
Virginia volunteer companies. He was present at, and took 
part in, the defence of Baltimore city, during the memorable 
bombardment of Fort McHenry. In the spring of 1820 he 
was admitted on trial to the Baltimore Conference, and ap- 
pointed to Greenbrier Circuit in Virginia. Here he com- 
menced a long life of usefulness. The territory then embraced 
by this circuit was very large, comprising all of Greenbrier and 
part of Monroe counties. He at once saw convincing proof 
that he had been truly called of God. Everywhere the Holy 
Spirit accompanied his teachings, and the saving power of the 
gospel was demonstrated. He remained in this charge the 
second year. During this time a change was made in the lines 
of the Baltimore and Kentucky Conferences, by which he 
became a member of the latter. On the 29th of September, 
1822, at a session of Conference held in Lexington, Ky., he 
was ordained deacon by Bishop Enoch George. He was then 
appointed to Monroe Circuit in Virginia, He was returned 
to this circuit the second year, at the end of which time he was, 
with his charge, returned to the Baltimore Conference. 

On the 10th of April, 1825, at a session of the Baltimore 
Conference, held in Baltimore city, he was ordained elder by 
Bishop Joshua Soule, and appointed to Huntingdon Circuit, Pa. 
On the 30th of January, 1826, he was married to Eliza 
McCain Ramsey, of Bedford county, Pa. In 1826 he was 
appointed to Lycoming, and in 1827 to Bellefonte Circuit. 
Both of these circuits were very large. The latter then em- 
braced a territory which now employs akout thirty preachers, 
and the former was still larger. He afterwards had charge 
successively of Lewistown, Trough Creek, and Huntingdon 
Circuits, in Pa. In 1835 he was appointed to Harford Cir- 
cuit, in Maryland. He remained here but eighteen months. 

During the fall of 1836, desiring to make better provision 
for his family, he resolved to locate and move to the West. 
With the consent of his presiding elder, he went with his 
family to Lancaster, Ohio, where his brother resided. But he 
could not overcome the deep sense of duty as a minister of 
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Christ. One day he seemed depressed in mind, and when 
asked hy his wife what could be the cause of it, he replied, 
“Tt is useless for me to make the effort. I cannot locate. 
Woe is me if I preach not the gospel of Christ!” He at 
once resolved to abandon every project that might interfere 
with his duties as a minister, and to devote the remainder of 
his days to the cause and glory of God. He has often said 
that he then experienced the cheering peace of religion in a 
richer fulness than he had ever known it before. He imme- 
diately returned to the Baltimore Conference, and in the spring 
of 1837 was appointed to Gettysburg Circuit, in Pa. He 
entered upon his duties with new, and, if possible, greater zeal 
than ever. 

In 1839 he was appointed presiding elder of the Chambers- 
burg District. During the winter of 1841-42 his health gave 
way, and he was compelled to resign the office of presiding 
elder. In the spring of 1842, having improved in health, he 
took charge of West River Circuit, in Maryland. He after- 
ward had charge of Fayette Street Station, in Baltimore city, 
and Calvert and Bladensburg Circuits, in Md. In all of these 
charges his labors were attended with suecess. During his 
terms on Calvert and West River, some of the most remark- 
able and glorious revivals ever kuown in the history of Meth- 
odism in those circuits occurred. 

In 1850 he was appointed to Hereford Circuit, in Maryland. 
In 1851 he was appointed to Shirleysburg Circuit in Pa. He 
afterwards had charge of Hancock Circuit, in Md., and Con- 
cord Circuit in Pa. In 1857, when the Conference was 
divided, he became a member of the East Baltimore Confer- 
ence. He was then returned to Shirleysburg Circuit, and 
afterward had charge of Newport and Coalmont Circuits. In 
1868, beginning to feel the weight of years, he applied for 
and obtained a superannuated relation to the Conference. He 
did not, however, cease to labor. His usefulness did not end 
here. He continued to preach from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
generally two or three times a day. About the first of Janu- 
ary, 1867, he was taken with a violent attack of rheumatism. 
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With this he was confined to his room, and most of the time 
to his bed, until about the last of February. His sufferings 
were intense; but the peace of God which passeth under- 
standing kept his heart and mind through Jesus Christ. 

Soon after his partial recovery, he removed to McConnells- 
burg, in Pa. Here he resided in peace and quiet some eight 
months — until the death-angel summoned him home. Dur- 
ing this time his communion with God was intimate and un- 
interrupted. In the following December, his disease assumed 
a worse form. On Sabbath evening, the evening before his 
departure, he said, “I think I shall go home to-night.” A holy 
calm had settled over his mind and heart. About ten o’clock 
at night it was seen by the members of his family that he was 
sinking. He again committed himself to God, and exhorted 
his children to meet him in heaven. The long-looked for 
hour had come. No doubt of triumph came to darken his 
hope. At three o’clock, on the morning of the 20th of Janu- 
ary, 1868, at the age of seventy-two years, and in the forty- 
eighth year of his ministry, while sitting in his chair, he 
calmly fell asleep in Christ. 


1869. 
Question 12. Who have died this year ? 


1. CHRISTOPHER PARKISON was born on the 18th of Octo- 
ber, 1797, in Cecil county, Md. The only information we 
have of his early religious life is, that he was converted to 
God, and united with the Methodist Episcopal Church, at the 
Old Bethel Church, within the bounds of what is now the 
Wilmington Conference; and that soon after, through the 
younger members of his class, he was appointed its leader. 

In 1829 he was received on trial in the Baltimore Confer- 
ence, and appointed to Lancaster Circuit. Thereafter the 
following were his successive fields of labor, viz.: 1830, Clear- 
spring ; 1831, Springfield ; 1832, Christiansburg ; 1833, Mon- 
roe; 1834, Fairfax ; 1835, Westmoreland; 1836, Ebenezer ; 
1837-8, Cumberland ; 1889, superannuated ; 1840, Mission 
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to colored people in Anne Arundel county, Md.; 1841, West 
River; 1842, Woodstock; 1843, Augusta; 1844-5, Spring- 
field; 1846-7, South Branch; 1848, Havre de Grace; 1849, 
Patapsco; 1850-51, Bath; 1852, Wardensville; 1853-4, 
Woodberry ; 1855, Hancock; 1856, Boonsborough; 1857, 
supernumerary ; 1858-9, Lost River; 1860-61, Charles; 
1862, Bladensburg; 1863, Baltimore Circuit; 1864, St. 
Mary’s. In 1865 he took a superannuated relation, in which 
he continued until called to his reward. 

His first marriage was to Miss Eliza Cross, of Morgan 
county, Va. Of this excellent lady he was bereaved by death 
in 1847. In 1849 he was married to Miss Mary Y. Brady, of 
Hampshire county, Va., whose fidelity and affection greatly 
alleviated the privations and toils of his itinerant life, and 
who, with four children, mourn his loss. 

Brother Parkison was a man of robust and uniform health, 
until a cancer made its appearance upon his face, which, increas- 
ing in size and violence, finally caused his death. During the 
last six months of his life, his sufferings were almost incessant 
and very severe; but the assurance that a father’s hand held 
the rod silenced every murmur. His sense of acceptance with 
God strengthened as his end drew nigh; and the last audible 
whisper from his lips was, “all as well.” He entered into rest, 
April 30th, 1867, in the seventieth year of his age. 

Christopher Parkison was appreciated most by those who 
knew him best. His piety was earnest and consistent. Intel- 
lectually he deserved to be ranked with the strong men of the 
Church. His mind, naturally clear and vigorous, was culti- 
vated by habitual reading and much thought. He wasa diligent 
student of the Scriptures, bringing out of the sacred treasury 
things new and old. His sermons were able expositions of the 
gospel of Christ—less ornate than convincing, commending 
him as a messenger of truth to “every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God.” 


2. Witi1am O. Lumspon was born in Alexandria, Va. 
The date of his birth we have not been able to ascertain more 
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definitely than that it was in the year 1805. He was con- 
verted in the fifteenth year of his age, and at once connected 
himself with the Church. Several persons still living, 
acquainted with him then, speak of him as being in his boy- 
hood an earnest, joyous Christian, full of zeal, laboring in 
all the ways he could to persuade others to become the 
followers of Christ. . In 1824, ere yet he was nineteen years 
old, he was received into the Baltimore Annual Conference, 
of which he ‘continued a member through forty-four consecu- 
tive years, For twenty-six years, in various fields of labor, 
in the States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, he 
exercised his ministry. 

As taken from the Minutes, his appointments were as 
follows: 1824, Prince George’s; 1825, Harford ; 1826, Bed- 
ford Circuit ; 1827, Phillipsburg; 1828, Gettysburg; 1829, 
Fairfax ; 1830, Stafford ; 1831, Prince George and St. Mary ; 
1832-8, Montgomery; 1834, Severn; 1835, Springfield ; 
1836-37, Carlisle Circuit ; 1838-39, Fairfax; 1840, West- 
moreland ; 1841-42, Winchester Circuit; 1843-44, Calvert ; 
1845-46, William St., Baltimore ; 1847, Whatcoat, Baltimore ; 
1848, Baltimore Circuit ; 1849, Summerfield. 

For many years he was Recording Secretary of this Confer- 
ence, and the excellent manner in which he performed this 
service has never been surpassed. In 1850, his physical con- 
dition and other providential indications seemed to require 
that he should desist from the active work of the ministry. 
Accordingly he took a supernumerary relation, and for two 
years practised his profession of medicine in the city of Balti- 
more. He then removed to the District of Columbia, where 
the remainder of his life was passed. When, however, he laid 
aside the pastoral office, he by no means lost his interest or 
ceased to labor in the cause of Christ. During the eighteen 
years of his non-effective relation, he was ever willing, even 
glad to respond, as far as he was able, to every call for minis- 
terial service. The great work of preaching Christ to his 
fellow-men was to him a growing delight, even to the last. 
A few months previous to his death, he expressed to the writer 
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of this notice the pleasure he experienced in talking to others 
of “ the things pertaining to the kingdom of God.” 

Such is the outline of a life which there is every reason to 
believe was filled up pleasingly to God and profitably to his 
fellow-men. It ended unexpectedly. On the evening of the 
14th of May, 1868, he conversed with more than ordinary 
cheerfulness with his family and some visiting friends. At 
his usual hour he retired apparently well; in the morning he 
was not, for God had taken him. Without a pain, without 
a struggle, with no consciousness, it is likely, of the article of 
death, he fell asleep in Jesus. While the tenement was in the 
hush of sleep, the immortal tenant left — went to be with 


Christ. 


3. BENJAMIN NEwToN Brown. This excellent man and 
faithful minister of Christ died in Washington, D. C., Janu- 
ary 17th, 1869. He was born in Martinsburg, Berkeley 
county, Va., December 19th, 1808, and had consequently, at 
the time of his decease, passed a few days beyond his sixtieth 
year. He was converted early in his fifteenth year. It isa 
beautiful coincidence that he entered the spiritual kingdom on. 
the same day of the same month as that on which, just forty-five 
years later, he entered life eternal — Sunday, January 17, 
1824. In regard to his awakening and conversion, he records 
the following : 


While in a high career of youthful dissipation,.I was attracted to the 
house of God by the preaching of Rev. Jacob L. Bromwell and Rev. James 
G. Sansom, who were at that time traveling Berkeley Circuit. Though 
I had formed the purpose of being religious, it was pot for some time 
carried into practice. Under a sermon by Brother Bromwell, from Acts 
iii. 19, my soul felt more sensibly the necessity of salvation; and when, 
the invitation was given for penitents, I rose, urged my way through the 
crowded aisle, and bowed betore God as a guilty sinner. IJ continued to. 
seek God in private till, in a select prayer-meeting, while struggling in. 
the agonies of the new birth, Gud spoke, my chains fell, the darkness fled,, 
and my poor soul burst into joy and praise. My pardon was written as 
with a suo-beam, and I have never doubted of my acceptance at that hour. 


Though it was not until nine years after this event that he 
32 
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entered the work of the ministry, impressions of duty to preach 
began to be felt almost immediately thereafter. Years after- 
ward, in the maturity of his mind, and the noon of his success, 
he recalls the exercises through which he then passed. It may 
be “a word in season” to some young man, who, like him, 
moved, but timorous and hesitant, is waiting for distincter 
ealls, to transcribe from his memoranda a part of what he 
says: . 


3etween the age of fifteen and twenty-one, I felt a strong and almost 
constant impression in favor of the ministry. But these impressions 
were for several years kept within my own bosom. Advancing toward 
maturity, | opened my mind to several ministers, but could receive no 
satisfaction as to the reality of the call to this work. The thought has 
often struck me that bad I been a little encouraged I should have engaged 
sooner in the work. One thing I had settled in my mind, not to thrust 
myself forward, but wait for the call of the Church. Thus I persuaded 
myself that the Church had no further need for my services than such as 
I was then endeavoring to render. Under this persuasion I was perfectly 
contented; for though I had felt the other a sense of duty, it was a subject 
from which my innermost soul shrank with terror. But from my slum- 
bers on this subject I was suddenly aroused by the conversation of a 
member of my class, who expressed as her own conviction what had so 
long been the secret feeling of my heart. I regarded this as the voice of 
Providence. A train of circumstances immediately followed tbat led me 
into the work. I sustained the relation of exhorter fer a few months, 
and was then licensed to preach, and at the same time recommended to 
the Baltimore Annual Conference at its session of 1833. The ways of my 
Heavenly Father have been strange toward me, but al], all mixed with 
the richest merey. That a dispensation of the gospel is committed to me 
is certainly singular. Without education, without means, but not, thank 
God, without friends. I entered this work with fear and trembling. So 
I continued; but that which was once the object of dread, has now 
become the source of great delight and the most sublime enjoyment. 


For thirty-six years this joyful ministry was exercised with 
a zeal and success, to which ‘a cloud of witnesses ” testify,— 
Woodstock, Springfield, Alexandria, Staunton, Rockingham, 
Fincastle, Lexington, Fredericksburg, Rockingham and Alex- 
andria Districts, in Virginia; Ebenezer, Waugh, Union and 
Georgetown, in the District of Columbia; Baltimore Circuit, 
South Baltimore, North Baltimore and High Street, in Mary- 
land, were the fields of labor given him to cultivate. The 


” 
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character of these appointments testifies to the estimate in 
which his abilities were held; while in them all, it is true to 
say, he proved himself a workman needing not to be ashamed. 

Brother Brown’s endowments were of a high order. Strength 
is the single term best descriptive of his mental character. 
His early educational advantages were meagre; but a close 
and diligent application to study, beginning with his ministry 
and lasting nearly to its close, gained him a degree of culture 
and a mastery of religious subjects surpassing those of many 
whose advantages were much greater. He was a devout 
and constant student of the Bible. His acquaintance with 
theology was quite extensive, and in some departments very 
thorough. His general reading was select and careful. Asa 
preacher, he was sound in doctrine, clear and logical in state- 
ment and discussion, earnest and impressive in manner, and 
fearless in the utterance of conviction. He was a careful ser- 
monizer. His stated ministrations were eminently edifying, 
while sometimes his exposition and enforcement of the cardinal 
doctrines of the gospel were masterly, swaying the mind and 
moved the hearts of all who heard. 

His love for the Church was ardent and enduring. It was 
said by one who knew him well, that he was “as true to the 
Church as a mother to her child.” In some of his fields of 
labor he was called to go with her through fires of trial, and 
his love was purer and intenser for the testing. To promote 
her interest in whatever way was a special: satisfaction. His 
mental qualities and aptitudes fitted him to judge discreetly 
and counsel wisely in all that concerned her welfare, and he 
was justly esteemed a safe adviser, both in his Conference and 
in the churches he was called to serve. 

As a man, there was much in him to love. Those who saw 
him only in the distance and reserve of general intercourse 
may have taken the impression that his nature bordered on 
the stern and severe; but he was in reality a man of the 
kindliest nature. In the social circle, and still more in the 
intimacies of friendship, he was genial and pleasant in a rare 
degree, A ready recollection enabled him to make his varied 
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experience and intercourse with men, subserve the entertain- 
ment and instruction of whatever company he was in. The 
quiet play of humor, the spice of wit, and the occasional use 
of anecdote, so graced and seasoned his conversation as to make 
it both pleasing and profitable. In his own family he was 
uniformly cheerful, at times as playful as a child. It is 
believed by those who have enjoyed the freedom of his chang- 
ing home, that it was among the brightest and happiest of 
earth, and he was its central light. How much has gone from 
it in his removal, only the bereaved can know. 

His death was unexpected. Up to the time of his attack 
there was little apparent decay of physical vigor. Family 
and friends reasonably hoped he would live for years. But 
death had marked him, and in spite of the best medical atten- 
tion,and the most careful nursing, his disease steadily progressed 
to a fatal issue. For seven weeks he was a great but uniformly 
patient sufferer. But the religion which had sustained him 
in the toils of nearly half a century, was his solace in the last 
hour. His death was one of triumph, a fitting close of a 
beautiful life. About two weeks before his death, in a 
paroxysm in which life seemed departing, a friend asked him 
whether he felt the presence of Jesus. ‘ Yes,” he replied, “it 
is a great and inexpressible consolation ; it isa fountain, clear, 
gushing, full, inviting the thirsty to quench his thirst, not in 
the future, but now, now, Now! While sentences cannot be 
connected or thought expressed, all is light and clear beyond. 
Glory to God! O praise and bless His name!!” He 
frequently called for the reading of the sixty-third Psalm, and 
the twelfth chapter of Isaiah. Two days before his death, 
being asked as to his condition, he replied, “ Wery—very—” 
when his daughter, supposing that he could not connect the 
thought, supplied the word “ comfortable ; ””—but in a moment 
he secured his own word, and uttered it round and clear, 
“triumphant — very triumphant.” His last words were 
uttered about an hour before his death—when he was distinctly 
heard to say “ Christian friends,”—here his voice failed, when 
one of the watchers of his bed, putting her ear to his mouth, 
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caught the words, “ look—fully—Christ ”—as in life, preach- 
ing in death, “look fully to Christ.” 


1870. 
Question 12. Who have died this year ? 


BisHor THOMSON. 


1, Epwarp TuHomson, son of Benjamin and Elizabeth 
Maria Thomson, was born October 12, 1810, at Portsea, Eng- 
land, being a remote relative of James Thomson, the author of 
“The Seasons.” In the year 1818 the family removed to 
America, and, after tarrying briefly in New York, in Phila- 
delphia, and in Pittsburgh, they located, early in 1820, in 
Wooster, Ohio. The family being in easy circumstances, Ed- 
ward had good opportunities, as times then were, for educa- 
tion, which he improved with the avidity of a susceptible and 
eager nature. His father being a druggist, he was early in- 
clined to the study of medicine; and, having attended lectures 
in the Medical Department of the University of Pennsylvania, 
he received his medical diploma when nineteen years of age. 
He practised in Jeromeville, Wayne county, and in Wooster. 
Medical study, and perhaps youthful associations, developed 
in him a bias toward skepticism. A labored effort which he 
made to disprove Christianity revealed to him the weakness of 
his cause, and he surrendered to the authority of truth. After 
his admission of the truth of Christianity, some: time elapsed 
before he accepted its saving power in his heart. On Sunday, 
December 11, 1831, he was converted on his knees, after read- 
ing the Epistle of James. He consecrated himself then and 
there to God, and to the Methodist Episcopal Church, saying, 
‘“They are a people who make a business of religion.” The 
following Friday, December 16, at a prayer-meeting in the 
evening, he gave his hand to Rev. H. O. Sheldon, who had 
been his spiritual counselor, and his name to the Church. His 
parents were Baptists, and his father consented with reluctance 
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to his becoming a Methodist. He was baptized, April 29, 
1832, and was licensed to exhort the next day, April 80. On 
July 1, 1832, he was licensed to preach, and was recommended 
to the Ohio Annual Conference, which met at Dayton, Ohio, 
September 19, 1832, and was admitted on trial. From that , 
time forward his appointments were as follows : 

* Ohio Conference—1832, Norwalk (H. O. Sheldon, senior 
preacher) ; 1833, Sandusky City ; 1834, Fourth Street, Cincin- 
nati (J. M. Trimble, senior preacher); 1835, Wooster (W. 
Runnels, senior preacher). 

Michigan Conference—1836-37, Detroit; 1838-39, Ner- 
walk Seminary. 

North Ohio Conference —1840-43, Norwalk Seminary ; 
1844-45, Editor of Ladies’ Repository ; 1846-59, President of 
Ohio Wesleyan University ; 1860-63, Editor of Christian Ad- 
vocate and Journal, New York ; 1864-1870, Bishop of Meth- 
odist Episcopal hare. 

In all these positions of Saas and honor he was “ in 
labors abundant,” in successes distinguished. His first sermon, 
in 1832, was delivered in a grove at a “ two-days’ meeting,” 
as related by Rev. H. O. Sheldon. It was followed by the 
presentation of sixty-five penitents at the altar, of whom forty- 
six united with the Church in probationary membership. His 
pulpit labors in Detroit and elsewhere gave evidence of a rare 
gift of eloquence, accompanied with a power purely spiritual, 
to a degree seldom realized in the labors of the ablest 
preachers. 

During his pastorate in Detroit he was married, July 4, 
1837, in Mansfield, Ohio, by Rev. Adam Poe, to Miss Maria 
Louisa Bartley, daughter of Hon. Mordecai Bartley, and 
mother of Maria, deceased, and of Edward and Lida, who 
survive her. She was an affectionate and cheerful woman, 
gladdening the heart of her husband. She died, December 31, 
1863, in New York. 

Perhaps the highest achievements of Dr. Thomson were in 
the department of education. Here he seemed a prince in his 
native domain, He ruled by the charms of personal goodness, 
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by the magic spell of an inimitable character. He taught 
with facility, and made every topic Juminous by fertility and 
aptness of illustration. Many of the men who have given 
character to the North Ohio Conference were educated, partly 
or wholly, at the Norwalk Seminary during his principate. 
The names of Cooper, Ward, Goodfellow, and others, which 
are, either in our presence or in our memories, as “ ointment 
poured forth,” are all monumental honors to Dr. Thomson. 
While yet at the head of Norwalk Seminary, he was invited to 
the presidency of the nascent Ohio Wesleyan University. That 
University was chartered by the Legislature of Ohio in March, 
1842. The Board of Trustees was organized: at Hamilton, 
Ohio, the then seat of the Ohio Conference, on October 1st, 
1842. Dr. Thomson was then elected President, to be called 
into service by the Board at a later date. The University 
classes were preparing under the charge of Rev. Dr. Solomon 
Howard, now President of the Ohio University. This ar- 
rangement continued until, in 1844, Dr. Thomson was elected 
by the General Conference editor of the Lvdies’ Repository. 
The Trustees of the University met that year in Delaware, 
Ohio, September 25, when Dr. Thomson sent in his resignation 
of the presidency. This was accepted, and he was immediately 
re-elected president. At the meeting of the Trustees in Cin- 
cinnati, September 5, 1845, Dr. Thomson said that if the Ohio 
and North Ohio Conferences would advise him to leave the 
Repository for the University, he would do it. Each of these 
Conferences did pass a resolution, not advising the course sug- 
gested, but expressing their gratification if he should see fit to 
take such a course. He resigned his editorial chair, and as- 
sumed the duties of the presidency about June 1, 1846. In 
July following he delivered his first baccalaureate, and the 
same day the inaugural address, which, by its marvelous 
power, instituted a new era in the history of many minds, and 
laid the corner-stone of the distinguished after-success of the 
University. 

On May 9, 1866, he was united in marriage with Miss Anne 
E. Howe, well known by her Christian character and her 
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poetic writings. She now survives her lamented husband, 
and, with her little son, Paul Morris, will receive, as she 
deserves, the enduring sympathy and the prayerful remem- 
brance of the Church, and particularly of the North Ohio 
Conference. 

Bishop Thomson died of pneumonia, in the city of Wheeling, 
West Virginia, at half-past ten A. M.,on Tuesday, March 22, 
1870. The record made by our distinguished father and 
brother as the President of the University is known to the 
world, and has become matter of: history. His success as editor 
of the Ladies’ Repository, and afterward as editor of the 
Christian Advocate and Journal, admitted by the Church, re- 
quires no more than this passing notice. His abundant and 
faithful labors as Bishop were more and more endearing him 
to the Church ; and, had he lived a few more years, he would 
no doubt have acquired the same princely position among 
Bishops which he once held among College Presidents. But 
‘“God’s thoughts are not our thoughts.” He has mysteriously 
terminated the useful and honorable career of a man so nearly 
peerless, 

Bishop Thomson belonged to the whole Church; but he 
was pre-eminently ours. He gave his best years to us. He 
was Secretary of our [North Ohio] Conference from 1840 to 
1844. He represented us in every General Conference from 
1840 to 1864. Though exalted to the episcopate, he never 
ceased to cherish his old friends and old associations. It 
grieved him to think of making a home for his family in a 
distant State. It was one of his cherished hopes that he might 
soon return to the scenes and friends he loved so well, to pass 
the serene evening of his life where the light of love and 
fricndship should grow brighter with the paling of the sun. 
But he went suddenly from us, and has taken his place among 
the blessed. We are left to mourn our loss, while we rejoice 
in his gain, May his mantle fall on a worthy successor ! 


“His memory long will live alone 
In all our hearts, as mournful light 
That broods above the fallen sun, 
And dwells in heaven half the night.” 
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Bisuop KInasbey. 

2. Catvin Kinestey was born in Annsville, Oneida 
county, N. Y., September 8, 1812. His father was a native 
of Connecticut, his mother of the North of Ireland. Though 
not members of the Church at the time of his birth, they had 
been educated as Presbyterians. When he was about fourteen 
years of age his parents removed to Chautauqua county, in the 
western part of New York, where, in assisting to clear and to 
cultivate a farm, his youth was employed, and he acquired 
that physical strength and self-reliance which distinguished 
him through life. From his childhood he had deep religious 
impressions, but had no idea of a cheerful religious experience. 
He never saw but one Methodist till he was thirteen years of 
age. In Western New York he first attended Methodist 
preaching, and its earnestness, accompanied by its sweet songs, 
deeply affected him. At the age of eighteen he professed con- 
version, and, having united with the Church, he proposed to 
establish family prayer, to which his parents, though not pro- 
fessing Christians, gave their consent, and in a short time both 
father and mother were happily converted to God. His early 
education had been quite limited ; but after his conversion he 
desired to pursue a collegiate course, though difficulties almost 
insuperable surrounded him. He was needed on the farm ; there 
were no schools of any high grade, nor had he access to any 
books. After attending a district school for three winters he 
was employed as a teacher, and the first books for higher 
studies which he procured he purchased by making maple 
sugar on “shares,” and carrying it ten miles to market at 
Jamestown. Subsequently he taught school, and spent his 
leisure hours so closely in study that his health considerably 
suffered. When about twenty-three years of age he was 
licensed to exhort, and two years afterward to preach. At the 
age of twenty-four he entered Alleghany College, and was 
obliged to support himself in part by his own labor. His 
proficieney was very great, and in his second year he was 
appointed tutor in mathematics. He graduated in 1841. He 
was immediately elected to a professorship in the college, and 
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was received on probation in the Erie Conference. While 
engaged in the college he also received a regular appointment : 
the first year on Saegerstown Circuit, and the second year as 
junior preacher in Meadville. In 1843 he was ordained 
deacon by Bishop Soule, and, in 1846, elder by Bishop Ham- 
line. He was not only an accurate and extensive scholar, but 
also possessed fine business qualifications; and when Alle- 
ghany College required an efficient agent, he was selected to 
work in its behalf. 

He was an acute and thorough theologian, and a ready and 
skilful debater. Early in life he became a strong anti-slavery 
man, but at the same time was deeply devoted to the interests 
of the Methodist Episcopal Churth. His first publie debate 
was with Rev. Luther Lee, at Salem and Jamestown. His 
defence of the Church against Mr. Lee was so clear and so 
able, that he preserved the Church against the threatened 
evils of a terrible secession. In 1844-45 he was stationed in 
the city of Erie. A deep religious influence accompanied his 
ministrations. Here he had a public discussion with a 
Universalist minister, and also prepared his lectures on Prof. 
Bush’s work on the Resurrection. Greatly preferring the life 
of a pastor to that of a professor in the college, he resigned his 
place; but the trustees refused to accept the resignation, and at 
the most earnest entreaty of many of his friends he was induced 
to remain. But during his entire connection with the college, 
he not only discharged the duties of his chair, but labored 
faithfully as a preacher upon the adjacent circuits and stations. 

From 1846 until 1856 he remained in Alleghany College. 
In 1852 he was. elected by a very large vote asa delegate to 
the General Conference held in Boston, and at that time re- 
ceived upward of forty votes for the episcopacy. In 1853 
Genesee College gave him the degree of D. D. At the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1856 he was elected editor of the Western 
Christian Advocate, which post he filled with honor and with 
great success. In the General Conference of 1860 he was 
recognized as the leader of the anti-slavery sentiment. He 
was made chairman of the Committee on Slavery, and his 
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report was recognized as one of great ability. He was elected 
for the fourth time as a delegate to the General Conference of 
1864, which held its session in the city of Philadelphia. By 
that body he was chosen and ordained as a Bishop in the 
Church, and on the invitation of the Erie Conference, which 
felt in him a peculiar pride, he made his home within the 
bounds of that Conference, in the city of Cleveland. — 

As a Bishop, he met the highest expectation of the Church. 
In the chair his decisions were clear and exact. In making the 
appointments, he manifested great sympathy for the preachers 
and devotion to the interests of the Church. His ministratigns 
were able and successful, and during the six years of his epis- 
copal labor he gave himself wholly to the work of his great 
office. 

In 1865 and 1866 he visited the Conferences on the Pacific 
coast. In 1867 he attended the Mission Conference of Ger- 
many and Switzerland, and visited the Missions in Western 
Europe. In 1869 he undertook the work of again visiting 
the Conferences on the Pacific coast, and thence passing to 
China and India. On the 8th of September he sailed from 
San Francisco. Having made a visit to Japan, he reached 
China in October, and his interesting letters contain graphic 
accounts of his visits to the principal places. On the 16th of 
October he met the missionaries, where he ordained seven 
licensed native preachers as deacons, and four of them as 
elders. 

Sailing thence for Calcutta, and making a journey of eight 
hundred miles through the interior, he reached Lucknow on 
the 29th of December. On January 20, he opened the session 
of the Conference, and, closing it on the 29th, prepared for his 
homeward journey. He arrived at Cairo on the first of March, 
and made a brief visit to the Pyramids and other places of in- 
terest. In the episcopal plan he was expected to visit the 
Missions in Bulgaria, and to preside at the Conference of Ger- 
many and Switzerland about the first of June. Finding he 
had a few weeks which he could spare, he gratified a long- 
cherished desire by passing from Egypt to the Holy Land. 
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The tour was one of very great interest to him, but was very 
fatiguing, and the more so as he was already exhausted by his 
protracted labors and journeying in a tropical land. After 
having completed this tour he reached the port of Beyroot, 
and engaged his passage for Constantinople. On the morning 
of April 6, the day on which he expected to sail, he arose in 
good health, and, with Rev. Dr. Bannister, of the Garrett 
Biblical Institute, who was then in Beyroot, he ascended the 
house-top to enjoy a view of the snowy heights of Lebanon. 
After breakfast he complained of neuralgie pain in the left 
breast and side, to relieve which he took some simple medicine, 
and on its continuing with severity, a hot foot-bath was used. 
His pain still continued ; but he said to Dr. Bannister in a low 
voice, ‘I shall soon get over this, and we shall go on board 
this afternoon,” and in an instant more he staggered and fell 
to the floor, and, though immediately lifted to his bed, his 
“heart and pulse were still.” He died at about ten o’clock 
A. M., on the 6th of April. A post mortem examination re- 
vealed a disease of the heart. The missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board assisted Dr. Bannister in making every necessary 
arrangement for the burial, and, after appropriate religious 
services, his remains were deposited in the Prussian Protestant 
Cemetery. 

Bishop Kingsley, though the youngest member of the Epis- 
copal Board, had already performed a vast amount of labor, 
and the Church was expecting still greater things from him. 
As a man, he was simple and unaffected in his mauners, genial 
and social in his spirit. His intellect was strong, keen, and 
logical. He used a ready pen, and his descriptions were clear, 
concise, and graphic. His sermons were rich in doctrinal 
truth, and by their clear conception and earnest delivery held 
the attention of large congregations. His executive power was 
of a superior order, and each successive year his talents were 
unfolding. The Church expected him to live long, and to be 
a prince among his associates ; but God’s ways are not our 
ways. He has been called to his glorious reward. And as 
Bishop Coke, the founder of Wesleyan missions in Ceylon, 
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sleeps near the land which he loved, and for which he toiled 
and bound the heart of Wesleyans to the missions there, so our 
sainted Kingsley sleeps on Asiatic soil, and binds the hearts 
of the Church in this western world to that land which was 
once, and in all probability is skortly to be, the theater of 
great events. His earnest pleading for missions has already 
affected the heart of the Church; his death has aroused the 
heroic feeling in the bosom of many young men, and an im- 
pulse has been imparted to our whole missionary work. Let 
the prayers of the Church ascend in behalf of his surviving 
widow and his son and daughter. 


3. WititraAmM Hank died in Middleway, Jefferson county, 
West Virginia, March 31, 1869, aged seventy-three years and 
seven months. He was converted in early life, and from the 
time of his conversion lived a life of faithful devotion to the 
cause of Christ and the Church of his choice. . He entered at 
once upon his life-work, devoting all his talents and energies 
to the one great work of laboring for the salvation of souls. 
God had kindly gifted him with an ardent love for music and 
a voice of wonderfully pathetic power and sweetness, which he 
delighted to employ in the work of winning souls, and which, 
united with a gentle, loving spirit, made him a more than 
welcome visitor wherever he went. 

In 1829 brother Hank joined the Baltimore Conference, 
and for nearly forty years continued to preach the gospel with 
unremitting zeal and success, to which hundreds, if not thous- 
ards, of witnesses can testify. The successive fields of labor 
to which he was appointed were: In 1820, Harrison, Va.; 
1821, Monongahela, Va.; 1822, Lewis, Va.; 1823, Bedford, 
Pa.; 1824, Randolph, Va.; 1825, Cross Creek, O.; 1826, 
Morgantown, Va.; 1827-28, Fincastle, Va.; 1829-30, Rock- 
ingham, Va.; 1831, Pendleton, Va.; 1832-33, Jefferson, Va.; 
1834-35, Calvert, Md.; 1836-37, Severn, Md.; 1838, Shrews- 
bury, Pa.; 1839-40, Lancaster, Va.; 1841, William Street, 
Baltimore; 1442-43, Whatcoat, Baltimore; 1844-45, Balti- 
more Circuit, Md.; 1846-47, Hereford, Md.; 1848, Mont- 
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gomery ; 1849-50, Liberty ; 1851-52, Westminster ; 1853-54, 
Asbury, Washington, D. C.; 1855-56, Home Mission, Balti- 
more; 1857-58, Dallas Street, Baltimore. These appoint- 
ments show the estimation in which he was held as a minister, 
in all of which he sustained an irreproachable character as,a 
man and faithful workman in the cause of God. The noble 
cause of education received his earnest attention, and he gave 
to his children all the advantages of a liberal and thorough 
training. After nearly forty years of consecutive service he 
was allowed to partially lay by the weapons of his warfare for 
a few years before going over into the heavenly Canaan. 
These few years will ever be remembered by his friends and 
brethren, on account of the genial influence of a ripe old age, 
mellow and loving, peaceful and serene. Every opportunity 
of doing something for the Master was still improved, and 
many were the counsels and faithful admonitions given to 
those among whom he lived. 

As a preacher, brother Hank was sound in doctrine, clear 
in exposition, earnest, tender, and often tearful in delivery. 
As a man he was eminently unselfish, almost invariably defer- 
ring to the wants and necessities of others as more pressing 
than his own, and always relying upon the divine promises for 
the full satisfactien of all his temporal demands ; even in his last 
hours was this anxiety for the comfort and welfare of others 
shown as a “passion strong in death.” Many were the 
“special subjects” of his prayers and counsels; and when he 
found that his stay on earth was probably limited to a few 
short hours, he at once sent for them, and as they stood around 
his dying form for the last time, in broken and faltering 
utterances invited them to Jesus, Those who knew him best 
loved him most. He was a kind, provident husband, a 
loving, tender father, and a deeply pious man of God. His 
death was sudden and unexpected. In apparently good 
health, all at once the powers of life gave way. On Monday 
evening, while walking through his house, he suddenly sank 
down helpless upon the floor, and in a half unconscious state 
was laid upon his bed, He recovered his consciousness, but 
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continued to sink gradually until Wednesday, about 5 P. M., 

when the weary wheels stopped, the armor was thrown off, 
and the crown was won. His death was acalm, holy triumph, 
well befitting the life he had lived. No fears clouded his sky, 
no anxiety as to the future rested upon his mind; but his last 
audible words, as if he were already standing upon the thres- 
hold of the “ pearly gates,” and would whisper back a single 
sentence of the heavenly dialect, were, “Joyful forever.” 


4, Wiuuiam T. Witson. From a paper prepared by the 
deceased, we gather the following particulars: “I, William 
T. Wilson, the son of Benjamin and Ann his wife, was born 
March 14,1797. They were both members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Losing my father when I was five years 
old, my sainted mother was spared to see all her children 
raised, except the youngest. J was trained in the fear of the 
Lord, and at the age of nineteen I embraced religion in Balti- 
more, in the spring of 1816. In 1824I was married to Miss 
Sarah L. Owens. Soon after, it pleased the Lord and the 
Church to call me to the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which I served as a local preacher for twenty-four 
years, at the end of which time I commenced traveling as an 
itinerant. And now, in 1869, I have been trying to preach 
Jesus and the resurrection for forty-two years. In the year 
1851 I traveled Hereford Circuit, under the direction of N, 
J. B. Morgan, presiding elder; in 1852 I was appointed to 
Shrewsbury ; in 1853 to Great Falls; in 1854 to Cumberland 
Mission ; in 1855 to Severn Circuit; in 1856 to Cumberland 
Mission ; in 1857 to Wrightsville; in 1858 to Asbury Chapel, ~ 
Frederick City; in. 1859 I was retired. I was ordained 
deacon in 1831 by Bishop Hedding, and elder in 1839 by 
Bishop Andrews. In 1854 I was received into full connec- 
tion. Since 1859 I have been on the superannuated list, 
living in Calvert county, Md.” He died in Calvert county, 
Md., September 1, 1869, in his seventy-third year. 

His pastor, Rev. J. J. Largent, writes of him thus: “After 
nine years of untiring labor in the regular work, he was com- 
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pelled, by failing health, to ask a supernumerary relation, 
which was given him, when he returned to the bosom of his 
family and friends to await the summons of his divine Lord 
from labor to reward. In the storms which visited this 
locality after the war, and which rent and tore the Church, he 
remained immovably firm, while many of the nearest and 
dearest friends he had on earth drifted off into another branch 
of Methodism. He lived to see the old Church, even here, 
which was the instrument under God of his salvation, stronger 
and more influential than ever before. On one occasion, while 
the Spirit of God was being poured out upon the people in 
copious showers, he rose and said, ‘ They talk of killing the 
old Methodist Church! They must kill the Master first.” As 
an expounder of the Holy Scriptures, Brother Wilson was 
pointed, positive, and clear, and ‘shunned not to declare,’ to 
whom he was appointed to minister, ‘the whole counsel of 
God.’ His preaching was at times almost overwhelmingly 
irresistible; God being in his word as proclaimed by him, 
made it ‘the power of God unto salvation’ to hundreds 
through his instrumentality. In this county alone (Calvert) 
it is thought he has administered the ordinance of baptism to 
more candidates, celebrated the rite of matrimony for more 
persons, and preached more funeral discourses, than any 
minister of any denomination who was ever in it. It is not 
surprising that one who had been a faithful member of the 
Methodist Church for more than fifty-three years, and had 
‘served the Church for more than twenty-four years as a local, 
and eighteen as a traveling minister, should in his last 
moments on these mundane shores gloriously triumph over 
death, ‘which is the last enemy.’ ‘hat full redemption in 
the blood of Christ, which he obtained forty-two years ago, 
and publicly preached and professed ever since, shed a halo of 
celestial light around his dying couch, and enabled him, when 
on the very margin of the river, to shout, ‘ Hallelujah! halle- 
lujah! LT soon shall be at home!’ This venerable servant of 
Christ is gone from the sorrows of earth to the immortal joys 
of heaven, where the laborer shall cease from all his toils, and 
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his works follow and bless him forever. ‘Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his.’ ” 


_ 6. JONATHAN Muwrok died at his home in Westminster, 
Carroll county, Maryland, December 4, 1869. He was born 
in Annapolis, June 11, 1801, and at the time of his death had 
lived a few months beyond his sixty-eighth year. In his 
eighteenth year he was brought under serious awakenings and 
united with the Church, though it was not until the following 
summer, at a camp-meeting held near the place of his birth, 
that he received the evidence of pardoned sin. Prior to this 
time his distress of mind had been exceedingly great, which 
may be seen from the following extracts from a little mem- 
orandum found with his papers: “ When this life shall pass 
away, when this frail body shall return to its mother dust, O 
what shall become of me! O, my soul, whither wilt thou go? 
Alas! as yet I know not; lost in a maze of thick darkness, 
my soul travails in sorrow.” At the camp-meeting referred 
to he was called upon to pray, but he hesitated. A dear friend 
says, ‘Pray, John;” he then took up the cross, and while 
praying God powerfully converted his soul. It was not long 
after he embraced religion until his mind became impressed 
with the thought that it was his duty to preach the gospel. 
Although he resisted, after mature thought and much earnest 
prayer, he yielded to a sense of duty, and determined to devote 
his life to the cause of Christ. 

In the spring of 1825 he was received on trial in the Balti- 
more Conference, and appointed to Alleghany Circuit. The cir- 
cuit extended into three States, in going around which he had to 
ford the Potomac thirteen times, cross mountains with only a 
bridle-path to mark his way, often riding twelve and fifteen 
miles before he would reach a human habitation, preaching 
every day, and sometimes twice or three times on the Sabbath. 
Though a year of great toil, it was also one of great religious 
prosperity. Many souls were converted and united with the 
Church. In 1826 he was appointed to Concord. In 1827, 
at Baltimore, he was ordained deacon by Bishop Soule, and 
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appointed to Shamokin; in 1828, to Lewistown. At the 
close of this year he was united in marriage with Miss Matilda 
Keiser, of Lewistown, Pa., whose uniform piety and amiable 
spirit contributed greatly to encourage his heart amid the 
labors and privations attendant upon his early itinerancy. In 
1829, at Baltimore, he was ordained elder by Bishop M’Ken- 
dree, and appointed to Concord; 1830, to Gettysburgh ; 
1831-32, Shrewsbury ; 1833-34, Patapseo ; 1835-36, Calvert. 
These last two were years of great outpouring of the Spirit of 
God and ingathering of souls. The faithful William Hank 
was his colleague. In 1837-38, Lewistown. These were also 
years of much religious prosperity, especially the latter ; the 
revival influence spread throughout the whole cireuit. Many 
were awakened and turned to the Lord, and were gathered 
into the fold of the Redeemer. The Rev. John Ball was his 
faithful co-laborer. In 1839-40 he was appointed to Warrior’s 
Mark; 1841-42, Huntingdon; 1843-44, Bedford; 1845-46, 
Westminster; 1847-48, Liberty ; 1849, Montgomery ; 1850-51, 
Gettysburgh ; 1852-53, Mechanicsburgh; 1854-55, Mercers- 
burgh ; 1856-57, East Harford; 1858, Great Falls ; 1859-60, 
Hereford ; 1861-62, Westminster ; 1863, Emmittsburgh. 
While on this circuit his health began to fail. He attended 
the Conference at Altoona in 1864, asked and obtained a super- 
numerary relation, and removed his family to Westminster, 
Maryland, where his son, Rev. John A. Munroe, resided. 
Here he remained several years, a great sufferer from disease 
of the heart. He had two attacks of paralysis. In about three 
weeks after the first, he so far recovered as to be able to visit 
the new church. He went into the basement, and several times 
remarked, “TI shall not live to see it dedicated.” A few days 
after, a severe carbuncle made its appearance on his. left 
shoulder, from which he was an intense sufferer. About ten 
days before his death the paralysis returned, depriving him of 
the use of his entire right side, and which seemed to increase 
his sufferings, which he endured without a murmur. Truly, 
it may be said, “ In patience he possessed his soul.” But as 
the time approached for his dissolution, his faith was immoy- 
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ably fixed on the Rock of Ages. On the Friday before his 
death he raised his arm, waved his hand, and said, “The day 
of jubilee is come! hallelujah!” And turning to his daughter 
Annie, who watched him with untiring devotedness and care, 
said, “ I may not keep it longer from you, lam going home. I 
have toiled, I have struggled, I have suffered, but now the 
Master has come for me.” The same evening, while some 
dear friends were standing near his bedside, he remarked, 
“Gentlemen, the good Lord is about to disappoint you; I 
shall not leave till the morning.’ Then said he to a friend 
near his bed, in view of his sufferings, “ One-half day with 
Jesus will compensate me for them all.” The morning came, 
and about eleven o’clock his pure spirit left the sorrows of 
earth to inherit the joys of heaven. 

Thus ended the earthly career of one whose Christian 
virtues, gentlemanly and courteous manners, constant and uni- 
form piety, clear knowledge and faithful delineation of gospel 
truth, not only endeared him to all who knew him, but 
demonstrated the power of divine grace, and left a Christian 
example safe for imitation. — 


6. Puinre D. Lirscoms was born in Georgetown, D. C., 
October, 1798. Of the circumstances attending his conversion 
we have received no information ; but it was early in life, and 
his later experience shows that it was a genuine work. Believ- 
ing that he was called of God to the ministry of the word, he 
was not “disobedient to the heavenly vision ;” but after the 
usual manner offered himself to the Baltimore Conference, in 
1822, and was accepted. Henceforward, until 1863, his was 
the usual itinerant record of work, coniict, and victory on 
many fields of labor. His ministry was in soundness of 
speech. No strange doctrines were taught from his pulpit ; 
but ably, earnestly and clearly did he expound the gospel of 
Christ, Yea, it was the Gospel, not doubtful speculation or 
dreamy mysticism, which he declared. Among his brethren 
in Conference assembled, he was pleasant, attentive to business, 
safe in council. The characteristics which made him an able 
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administrator when he was pastor, gave weight to his opinions 
on the Conference floor. He was many years one of the 
stewards of the Conference, and wisely performed the delicate 
duties of that position. He was also for a time treasurer of 
the Preachers’ Fund Society. A number of the years of his 
ministry were given to the service of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, and from that work he retired in 1863 to a place 
on the superannuated list. In this sphere, so difficult to fill 
with patience, he manifested that blessed experience of divine 
love which had so moulded and elevated his character. A 
minister of this Conference, who knew him long and intimately, 
says, “ His life was beautiful in its consistency.” 

Full of years, he walked gently and surely on toward the 
end, until January, 1870, when he passed into the skies. His 
last days were eminently peaceful. The “light of the Lord ” 
shone upon him, and made glorious the pathway down to the 
river. Confident in the atonement he preached, resting on the 
sure merey of God in Christ, sprinkled by the blood of atone- 
ment, he passed from the land of shadows to the presence of 
God. Dying testimonies were not needed, yet were not want- 
ing. Are not the frequent expressions of faith summed up in 
his final message to his brother ?—“ Tell him I am all right, 
and ready for what may be in store for me.” 

A peaceful spirit has gone to rest. A father has ascended! 


O may we triumph so 
When all our warfare’s past; 
And, dying, find our latest foe 
Under our feet at last. 


7. Bernarp Harrison Napat, D. D., passed through 
death to life on Monday, June 20, 1870, at his home in Madi- 
son, N.J. He was born in Talbot county, Md., March 2, 
1813, and was carefully trained by his widowed mother, a 
devotedly pious woman, who sent him when a well-grown 
youth to the town of Hanover, York county, Pa., to learn a 
trade. In this place he was converted to God, and while yet 
young, commenced that course of Christian activity and dili- 
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gent self-culture which ended only with his valuable life on 
earth. In 1835 he was received on trial in the Baltimore 
Conference, and by scrupulous industry prepared himself, 
without neglecting any of the proper duties of his office, to 
enter an advanced class; and when stationed in Carlisle, Pa., 
he entered and pursued the full course of studies in Dickinson 
College, and graduated Bachelor of Arts in 1848. His active 
service extended over a period of more than thirty years. In 
1835 he was appointed to Luray, Va.; 1836-37, St. Mary’s 
Circuit, Md.; 1838, Bladensburgh; 1839-40, City Station, 
Baltimore; 1841-42, Lewisburgh ; 1843-44, Lexington, Va.; 
1845-46, Columbia Street, Baltimore; 1847-48, Carlisle, Pa.; 
1849, Agency of the Baltimore Conference Female College ; 
1850-51, High Street Church, Baltimore; 1852-53, City 
Station, Baltimore ; 1854, supernumerary ; 1855, transferred 
to the North Indiana Conference, having been elected Pro- 
fessor of Ethics and English Literature in Indiana Asbury 
University. Here he remained nearly two years, when in 
1857 he was returned to the Baltimore Conference, and was 
made presiding elder of Roanoke District. In 1858-59 he 
was stationed at the Foundry Church, Washington; 1860-61, 
Sands Street, Brooklyn ; 1862-63, First Church, New Haven ; 
1864-65, Wesley Chapel, Washington; 1866-67, Trinity, 
Philadelphia; and at the close of the latter year was elected 
Professor of Historical Theology in Drew Seminary. As a 
preacher Dr. Nadal was clear, convincing, and scriptural, and 
though careful in his sermons to give his hearers solid doctrinal 
grounding, the practical interest was always uppermost in his 
mind. Expostulation and appeal at times, most tenderly 
followed by logical demonstration, made him truly eloquent. 
But effective as he was in the use of the spoken word, in writ- 
ing he was even more so. His keen discrimination enabled 
him to separate the essential from the accidental, and come at 
once to the core of his subject. A lively fancy gave freshness 
to his treatment, while an unfailing felicity of expression fur- 
nished appropriate vesture to every thought. His range of 
writing included theology, ethics, politics, social life, nature, 
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and art, and each was treated in a masterly way. Lectures, 
addresses, sermons, and newspaper editorials were continually 
pouring from his tireless pen. At the time of his last illness 
he was devoting his best thoughts to an important theological 
essay, which he had nearly finished, and was also gathering 
materials for a life of Dr. John M’Clintock, his friend and 
associate in Drew Seminary. He was ill but a few days, and 
until within a few hours of his decease no immediate danger 
was apprehended. While confined to his room his conversation 
was cheerful, at times even to gayety. When informed that 
fatal symptoms were developing, he replied promptly that he 
left the issue entirely with the Lord. Thus, as Bacon says, he 
died “in warm blood,” running the race at the top of his 
speed ; yet he failed not, for he has won the prize of his high 
calling—immortal, imperishable life—which Christ promises 
to all who serve him. 


8. WintL1AM Rosert MIL1s was of religious parentage, and 
was born in Alexandria, Va., July 5, 1816, and died in York, 
Pa., December 19, 1869. He enjoyed the advantages of a 
liberal academical training, and was for some time a student 
at William and Mary College. At an early age he was 
awakened to a sense of his moral condition, and was converted 
to God at a camp-meeting held near Fairfax Court-house, Va. 
He attributed his first religious convictions to the simple- 
hearted, consistent life of an aged colored woman in_ his 
father’s family. Shortly after his conversion he became fully 
persuaded of a divine call to the ministry, was licensed to 
preach, and was admitted on trial in the Baltimore Conference 
in the spring of 1840. His classmates, who remain members 
of our Conference, are Revs. Benj. H. Crever, John More- 
head, and Gideon H. Day. 

His first field of labor was Berwick Circuit, and subse- 
quently as follows: 1841, Huntingdon Circuit ; 1842, North- 
umberland; 1843, Lycoming; 1844, Lock Haven; 1845-46, 
Penn’s Valley ; 1847, Northumberland ; 1848-49, Warrior’s 
Mark; 1850-51, Huntingdon; 1852-53, Lewistown Circuit ; 
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1854-55, Newport; 1856, Mercersburgh ; 1857-58, Liberty, 
Md.; 1859-60, Hast Baltimore Station; 1861-62, North Bal- 
timore Station; 1863-65, Altoona; 1866-67, Lewisburgh ; 
1868, Carlisle; 1869, York. The personnel of brother Mills 
was somewhat peculiar. About six feet in height, with massive 
frame, vigorous constitution, broad face, well-developed fore- 
head, hair thin, a dark, piercing eye, and firm expression of 
countenance, his presence was ever commanding and attractive. 
His fund of information was varied and extensive. He could 
converse with ease and fluency upon a wide range of topics — 
theology, history, medicine, politics, men, agriculture, and the 
mechanic arts. The young, especially, were attentive hearers 
in his society, rather than speakers. His pulpit efforts evinced 
deep research, were argumentative and logically arranged, 
enlivened with illustrative incidents, and pronounced in a 
strong voice, usually with great fervor. His sermon at the 
Carlisle District camp-meeting, in August, 1869, from He- 
brews xiii. 12-14, “Wherefore Jesus also, that he might 
sanctify the people with his own blood, suffered without the 
gate. Let us go forth, therefore, unto him without the camp, 
bearing his reproach. For here have we no continuing city, 
but we seek one to come,” was an acknowledged masterly effort, 
perhaps the effort of his life. His theme was the “ Nature 
and design of the sufferings of Jesus,” and was dwelt upon in 
a happy and felicitous manner. His religious experience, too, 
shared in the fulness of the atonement, which was the burden 
of his message on that occasion. He rose to the highest plane 
of Christian privilege, a complete Saviour through a complete 
surrender and an obedient faith. In the Ministers’ Experience 
Meeting of the same day, he broke forth in the most happy 
and exultant language. “I came,” said he, “to this meeting 
under a dark and threatening cloud, but, Glory to God! I’m 
in the sunlight now. The Lord seems to be preparing me for 
some unknown dispensation ; but whatever may come, this one 
thing I know, ‘ that the blood of Jesus Christ, His son, clean- 
seth me from all sin.” His labors in York, Pa., his last 
charge, were greatly honored of God. A revival meeting of 
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great power was commenced in the autumn of 1869, which was 
in progress at the time of his death, and finally resulted in the 
accession to the Church of sixty-eight persons. 

Brother Mills was not only a workman that needed not to 
be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth, but was faith- 
ful unto Him who appointed him. Here is the record of his 
last day on earth: “Attended the sunrise prayer-meeting for 
the promotion of holiness; preached at ten o’clock A. M.; 
taught a large Bible class at two P. M., and administered the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to a sick member of his 
Church at four P. M.” Returning homeward from the latter 
service he was attacked with apoplexy, was assisted to the par- 
sonage by a friend, and before medical aid could be summoned, 
fell asleep in Jesus. He left no dying words for family, friends, 
or brethren; but his busy and useful life foreshadowed the 
end. Upon the evening of the Christian Sabbath, in the 
vigor of manhood, and in the flood-tide of ministerial success, 
he entered the Church triumphant in heaven. 

With Howe and Beers, and Stevens and Hawkins, and the 
glad company “ who have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb,” he looks upon the King in 
his beauty, and worships without fault before the eternal 
throne. “ Now, just as the gates were opened to let in the 
men, I looked in after them, and, behold, the city shone like 
the sun; the streets also were paved with gold, and in them 
walked many men with crowns upon their heads, palms in 
their hands, and golden harps to sing praises withal. There 
were also of them that had wings, and they answered one 
another, saying, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God of Hosts. 
And after that they shut the door, which, when I had seen, I 
wept, and wished myself among them.” 


9. WesLEY Howe was the son of Rev. Morris Howe, of 
the Baltimore Conference, and was born near Millerstown, 
Perry county, Pa., Feb. 5, 1802, and died in Orrstown, Frank- 
lin county, Pa., Dee. 8, 1869. His mother died when he was 
an infant, and Wesley was reared by Methodist relatives in 
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Green Village, Pa., which place he always afterward regarded 
as his home. He became a subject of converting grace when 
a youth, at a camp-meeting held near Gettysburgh, in the sum- 
mer of 1827. He was licensed to preach, by the Quarterly 
Conference of Carlisle Circuit, at Salem Church, in 1829, and 
united with the Baltimore Conference A. D. 1831. His 
ordination papers bear the signatures of Bishops Elijah Hed- 
ding and Jolin Emory. His ministerial labors extended over 
the counties of Luzerne, Northumberland, Union, Lycoming, 
Columbia, Perry, Mifflin, Center, Huntingdon, Adams, Frank- 
lin, Cumberland, Blair, Bedford, York, and Juniata, in Penn- 
sylvania, and Hampshire, Page, Fauquier, Loudoun, and Fair- 
fax, in Virginia. The pioneer work of those days demanded 
a dauntless spirit, an unflinching fidelity to Methodist doc- 
trine and discipline, and a persistent spirit of self-denial. 
Wesley Howe never quailed before the enemies of Christianity, 
swerved from conscientious duty, nor coveted ministerial gifts 
for sordid gain. Some knowledge of his itinerant labors may 
be drawn from a neatly-written plan of Northumberland Cir- 
cuit of 1832. The territory embraced in that stretch of a 
hundred miles along the north and west branches of the Sus- 
quehanna River comprises to-day five flourishing stations and 
seven circuits, giving active employment to fourteen ministers, 
and numbering a membership of several thousands. 

Brother Howe was possessed of an irreproachable moral 
character ; was liberal, high-toned, and earnest in his feelings, 
and was exceedingly jealous of the reputation of his ministerial 
brethren. The law of kindness was upon his tongue. Of 
modest mien, prudent and safe in counsel, with a consistent 
godly demeanor, he attracted friends wherever he labored. 
And yet he did not compromise principle for the sake of per- 
sonal friendship, nor suffered the Church to be thrown into 
jeopardy for want of rigid discipline. As a pastor, he pursued 
a straightforward, manly course, and invariably left his charges 
in a wholesome spiritual, financial, and numerical condition. 
His educational advantages were somewhat limited, but by 
persistent self-culture he rose to the eminence of an earnest, 
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evangelical, and successful minister of the New Testament. 
The seals to his ministry are numerous. By personal inter- 
course, keen probing, and powerful exhortation, he would 
bring the sinner out from his hiding-place at the foot of Sinai, 
in full view of Gethsemane and the cross. Christ was the 
theme of his sermons—the whole of Christ, Christ alone, Christ 
always. He spent his manhood days in securing for himself 
and others the most perfect type of Christian culture, and only 
sought release from so blessed an employ when compelled to 
do so by physical prostration. He obeyed the scriptural in- 
junction, “ But watch thou in all things, endure afflictions, do 
the work of an evangelist, make full proof of thy ministry.” 
The evening of brother Howe’s life was spent in the retire- 
ment of a humble home in the Cumberland Valley. Since 
1858 he has sustained a superannuated relation to the Con- 
ference, but he continued fruitful in labors until the close of 
life. If the brethren of the Lord were hungry, or athirst, or 
sick, or in prison, they were speedily ministered unto. If the 
believer needed encouragement, or the wavering counsel, or 
the young instruction, he cheerfully contributed the needed 
help. His memory is fragrant among young and old by im- 
perishable deeds of kindness and love. On the eighth of 
December, 1869, he left his home in the afternoon to attend a 
session of the Masonic Lodge at Orrstown, Franklin county, 
Pa., and stopped at the house of Rev. John Lloyd. After at- 
tending the lodge, and closing the ceremonies with an impres- 
sive extemporaneous prayer, he returned to the parsonage com- 
plaining of a severe pain in his chest. Some simple remedies 
were administered, which afforded relief, and the remainder of 
the evening was spent in a cheerful conversation, chiefly about 
his delight in the annual reunions with his brethren at the 
sessions of Conference, the mission of Methodism, and the joys 
of the blessed hereafter. After retiring to his chamber he was 
heard offering prayer to God. In the early morn “he was 
not, for God took him.” In the silence of the night, and ap- 
parently without a struggle, his spirit fled from the “ house of 
clay ” to the “house not made with hands.” His seat in the 
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Conference is vacant to-day. None of us but miss his yener- 
able countenance, his manly presence, his quiet words. 


“But we cannot weep for one supremely blest, 
Like thee, with heaven’s sleep; 

The passion and the strife of time 

Can never reach the sinless clime 
Where the redeemed of spirits dwell. 

Why should we weep since thou art free ? 
Sainted, beloved friend, farewell!” 


10. Roperr Beers was born near Concord, Franklin 
county, Pa., Feb. 13,1806, and died in Cassville, Huntingdon 
county, Pa., Feb. 15, 1870, aged sixty-four years. In his 
twentieth year the truths and Spirit of God, under the min- 
istry of Rev. Jonathan Munroe, reached his heart, and won 
him to the cause of God and the Church. In 1835 he joined 
the Baltimore Conference, and was appointed to Northumber- 
land Cireuit; 1836, Lewistown ; 1837, Williamsburgh ; 1838, 
Deerfield ; 1839-40, Monroe; 1841-42, Alleghany ; 1843-44, 
Clearfield ; 1845-46, Bloomingdale; 1847-48, Trough Creek ; 
1849-50, Shirleysburgh ; 1851-52, Concord ; 1853-54, Stoners- 
town; 1855, supernumerary ; 1856, Bald Eagle; 1857, Pine 
Creek ; 1858, Jersey Shore Circuit; 1859-60, supernumerary. 
At the Conference of 1861, through failing health, he was 
compelled to ask for a supernumerary relation, which was 
granted, and so remained until called to the Church above, 
where all are effective, and none say, “ ’msick.” During the 
last three years of his life he suffered greatly from disease of 
the heart, and at times appeared to be very near death. This 
disease, assuming a dropsical form, greatly increased his suf- 
ferings. He was confined to his room for three months. A 
short time before his death he expressed a strong desire to live 
long enough to support his family, but said, “ The will of the 
Lord be done.” During his intense suffering he would often 
break forth in praise. At one time he said, “ What a wretch 
that man must be who never praises God!” Toward the close 
of his days he expressed himself as anxious to depart and be 
with Christ, and frequently asked the friends around him to 
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pray that God might call him home. <A few moments before 
his death he sang, 


“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand, 
And cast a wishful eye, 

To Canaan’s fair and happy land, 
Where my possessions lie.” 


He asked that his neighbors might be brought into his 
chamber to see the power of grace in enabling a weak worm 
of the dust to triumph over death. He gave to his children 
his dying blessing, and urged them all to meet him in the 
skies. He retained all his faculties until the latest moment, 
and while sitting in a chair, died without a struggle. A good 
man and faithful minister of the gospel has passed from labor 
to reward. Thanks be unto God, who causeth all His faithful 
servants to triumph through our Lord Jesus Christ ! 


11. Jonn THomas was converted to God, August 29, 1803, 
and entered the itinerancy in 1807. He was engaged in the 
active work nineteen years. His health being impaired, he 
took a supernumerary relation in the year 1828, but continued 
to preach occasionally until near the close of life. 

As a pastor and preacher Father Thomas was highly 
esteemed. He was dignified and affectionate. The style of 
his sermons was not ornate, yet they were good, solid, and 
orthodox, and attended with divine unction. His delivery 
was not artistic, yet his manner was agreeable, tender, and 
persuasive, showing that he loved the people and appreciated 
the awful solemnity of his message. The people loved him. 
His experience in holy things was genuine and deep. He was 
punctual in filling his appointments. Endowed with a voice 
of singular power and sweetness, he excelled in song, in 
prayer, and in exhortation. At camp-meeting he was in him- 
self a host. In public prayer he probably had no equal in his 
Conference. His prevalence with God in prayer was remark- 
able. One says he seemed to bring the two worlds together. 
His success in winning souls was wonderful. Few in the 
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kingdom will have more stars in the crown of his rejoicing 
than Father Thomas. 

Some weeks before his death he remarked that he should 
like to preach once more, and said he would take for his text 
2 Tim. iv. 6-8: “ For I am now ready to be offered,” &c. 
But that sermon was never heard. The veteran finished his 
course triumphantly October 17, 1867. The funeral services 
were conducted, in compliance with his request, by Rev. Dr. 
T. Mitchell, who chose the above-mentioned text. His body 
awaits the resurrection of the just in the old cemetery at 
Williamsport, Pa., and the name which long stood by seniority 
at the head of our roll, was entered upon the record of those 
who have “ washed their robes and made them white in the 


blood of the Lamb.” 


1871. 


Question 12. Who have died this year? 


BisHorp CLARK. 


1. Davis Wascatr CLARK, one of the Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was born on the Island of Mount 
Desert, off the coast of Maine, February 25, 1812, and died at 
his residence in Cincinnati, Ohio, of disease of the heart, May 
23, 1871, aged fifty-nine years and two months. While yet a 
boy he was graciously converted under the ministry of Rev. 
R. C. Bailey, and he and his mother were two of the thirteen 
who constituted the first Methodist society in that place. Of 
his mother, who was a superior woman, he ever spoke in terms 
of tenderest reverence, frequently expressing his indebtedness 
to her counsels and influence. He had intended following the 
sea, but this important event in his life gave a new direction 
to his thoughts and plans, and he never wavered from the 
determination then formed, to consecrate his life and labors 
to the cause of Christ in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The island upon which he was born, and where he passed 
the earlier years of his life, though unsurpassed in the beauty 
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of its natural scenery, was a comparatively uncultivated region 
of country, affording small advantages for either school or re- 
ligious training. Always fond of study, and strongly desiring 
an education, at the age of nineteen he left home, followed by 
the prayers and blessings of his parents, to struggle for himself 
for the accomplishment of this great purpose. Having secured 
by his own exertions the means to attend the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, he graduated from that institution in 1843, having 
‘completed in two years the studies embraced in the course for 
the last three years. 

He was admitted into the New York Conference, and, after 
filling five appointments in the Conference, he was appointed 
to the editorship of the Ladies’ Repository. By two subse- 
quent unanimous re-elections he retained that position until, 
in 1864, he was elected Bishop. He performed his episcopal 
work with great activity and fidelity, traveling extensively 
through the South, and organizing the Holston, Tennessee, 
Georgia, and Alabama Conferences. His health was firm and 
unimpaired until near the close of his Conferences in the spring 
of 1870. The severe labors of the office, and the deaths of 
Bishops Thomson and Kingsley, had a depressing influence 
upon him, and his friends advised rest. But he resumed his 
duties in the autumn, though evidently declining. In the 
winter following he suffered greatly, and was urged to desist 
from labor; but, anxious to fulfill his ministry, he commenced 
his visitation to the Conferences in 1871. He attended the 
Lexington, Kentucky, and Western Virginia Conferences, and 
performed his duties with his usual accuracy. Finding his 
strength failing, he was assisted by one of his colleagues in the 
Pittsburgh and New England Conferences. At one time he 
had resolved to return home, but his earnest wish to meet his 
brethren of the New York Conference once more impelled him 
onward, and he opened its session in Peekskill, April 6, 1871, 
with the Lord’s Supper. Having presided a few minutes, he 
called Bishop Simpson to the chair and retired to his room, 
where he was confined to his bed with intense suffering during 
the entire session. It was feared he would not survive, but 
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his strength rallying, he was taken to his home in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where he lingered until released from his sufferings on 
the 23d of May. 

Bishop Clark’s religious experience was clear and _ tri- 
umphant. His expressions to his family and friends were 
both consoling and encouraging. He rejoiced in Christian 
song, and in his moments of pain and restlessness he was 
soothed by the music of hymns. When Dr. Muhlenberg’s 
beautiful hymn, “I would not live alway,” was sung to. him, 
he exclaimed, “ Yea, Lord Jesus, come! come quickly!” And 
as these words were sung, “ Since Jesus hath lain there, I dread 
not its gloom,” he repeated them with strong emphasis. In 
his favorite hymns, “ Just as I am, without one plea,” “ Jesus, 
lover of my soul,” “ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds,” he 
would join in the closing lines with great depth of feeling, 
saying, ‘“ How sweet those melodies are! How they lead the 
thoughts upward, and bring the soul into communion with 
heaven!” Beautiful and touching sentiments frequently fell 
from his lips, and he comforted his wife, his three daughters, 
and two sons by his advice and cheering hopes of a glorious 
reunion. J requently he said, “ Our separation will not be a 
complete one. I feel that I shall often be with you. I can- 
not speak words to you, but God in his tenderness and loving- 
kindness will permit me to suggest beautiful thoughts to you 
aud lead your minds heavenward. This idea is very present 
with me.” When reduced very low, he frequently said, “ What 
a strange outcome of life this seems to me! And yet no 
stranger than it may be to all of you. God sees not as man 
seeth.”” And then he repeated many times, “The Lord is my 
refuge and strength: a very present help in time of trouble. 
Amen and Amen!” 

Asa minister, Bishop Clark was able and successful. His 
sermons were carefully prepared, and were full of instruction, 
and he has left both to his family and the Church a valuable 
legacy in the volume which he published. As a writer, he 
was clear, exact, and forcible. His skill and strength were 
shown, not only in his sermons and in his editorials, but in 
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his published works, such as his “ Mental Discipline,” “ Ele- 
ments of Algebra,” “ Life and Times of Bishop Hedding,” and 
“ Man all Immortal.” 

He was a man of decided convictions and of great firmness 
of purpose. He was earnest in his opposition to slavery when 
it required great nerve to meet the tide of public opinion. 
Though kind and gentle in all his utterances, he was decided 
and outspoken on all ecclesiastical questions affecting the in- 
terests of the Church. 

Bishop Clark took an earnest interest in general education, 
and especially in Christian education. His voice was heard 
in favor of this cause, in its earnest advocacy, in his early 
public life, and several years of that life were given to the 
office and work of an educator. At the time of his death 
he was president of the Board of Trustees of the Wesleyan 
Female College in Cincinnati. He was also the president of 
the Board of Trustees of the Ohio Wesleyan University, and 
he has done more to promote the interests of our educational 
work in the South than any other man in the Church. From 
its organization till his death he was the president of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society, and very earnestly he sought to render it 
efficient in accomplishing the objects for which it was instituted. 

Asa Bishop, he occupied a high position. He was careful 
and systematic in arranging the details of official duties, prompt 
and accurate in his decisions, skilful and commanding as a 
presiding officer in the Conferences, and tender and courteous 
in his relations to his brethren, The Church, already deeply 
smitten in the recent death of two of his colleagues, mournfully 
laments the early close of a life of so much usefulness, and of 
so great promise to the cause of God. 


BisHop BAKER. 


2. OsMon CLEANDER Baker, a Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Marlow, N. H., July 30th, 
1812, and died in Concord, N. H., December 20th, 1871, aged 
fifty-nine years. 

He was favored in his parentage, being the youngest child 
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of Dr. Isaac Baker, a man noted for his intelligence and 
integrity, and of a mother endowed with unusual womanly 
exceliences. Both were devoted members of the Methodist 
Church, At the age of fifteen he was placed in the Wilbra- 
ham Academy, where, soon after, he was converted, and 
received into the Church by Dr. Fisk, then Principal of the 
School. When seventeen years of age he was licensed as an 
exhorter. In 1830 he entered the Wesleyan University, and 
passed successfully through three years of its course of study. 
Il] health then compelled his withdrawal. While in college, 
he was licensed as a local preacher, and labored diligently in 
that office as opportunity offered. In 1834 he became a 
teacher in the Seminary at Newbury, Vt., and in 1839 the 
principal. During ten years of service in these positions, he 
commanded in an unusual degree the confidence and love both 
of his pupils and of their parents. In 1844, having resigned 
the principalship, he was appointed pastor of the Church in 
Rochester, N. H., and in 1845 of the Church in Manchester, 
N. H., both charges of the New Hampshire and Vermont 
Conferences. In 1846, at the unanimous request of the 
preachers, he was made presiding elder of the Dover District, 
but after a year accepted a professorship in the Biblical Insti- 
tute at Concord, N. H., in which city he thenceforth resided 
till his death. In 1852 he was elected to the Episcopacy, and 
for fourteen years discharged, with exemplary diligence and 
success, the varied and onerous duties of this high office. In 
June, 1866, while journeying to the Colorado Conference, he 
was arrested by paralysis ; but with great difficulty he reached 
his destination, and was able to examine and ordain the 
preachers in his room. His return was in weakness and in 
pain, and he reached home in a state of extreme exhaustion ; 
but by rest he so far improved as to be able for two years 
more to preside at Annual Conferences, and to atteud the 
annual gathering of the Bishops. But the end of his labor 
drew on; his strength abated, his step faltered, his voice 
failed. Unable to take audible part in the services of the 
sanctuary, and reaching them with difficulty by the assistance 
bd 
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of friends, he continued to enjoy them for some years longer, 
finding the gospel which he had preached to others “ the 
strength of his failing flesh and heart.” His last Sabbath 
sanctuary service at length came, and, on returning from it, he 
fell helpless at the threshold of his home. ‘hough revived 
after a day or two so as to walk a few steps, the end was at 
hand. On December 8th, 1871, the fatal blow fell, under 
which he lingered till December 20th, when, in the presence of 
his family and of ministering brethren, he sweetly fell asleep. 

In his domestic relations Bishop Baker was eminently 
happy. He was married in 1834 to Miss Mehitable Perley, 
the daughter of pious and intelligent Methodists. Of her it 
is sufficient to say she was worthy of her husband. Three 
beautiful children were taken from them by death in early 
childhood. Two daughters survived their father; but one of 
them — the amiable and accomplished wife of the Rey. E. T. 
Pitcher — was in a few weeks laid by his side in the tomb. 
“ Lovely and pleasant in their lives, in their death they were 
not divided.” In his home, Bishop Baker beautifully exhib- 
ited the excellences of his character, and found much of his 
happiness and of his strength for public service. 

In estimating his abilities and character, prominence must 
be given to their regularity and symmetry. No faculty of 
his intellect was conspicuous for either its strengih or its 
weakness, His temperament was even and quiet. With 
readiness of apprehension, soundness of judgment, retentive- 
ness of memory, and a somewhat deficient imagination, he 
combined calmness, gentleness, simplicity of purpose, firm re- 
ligious convictions, and an all-controlling conscientiousness. 
He did nothing ostentatiously or impetuously, or with eccen- 
tricity. Asa teacher, he was assiduous, full of material, and 
clear. As a preacher, he ascended no lofty height of eloquence, 
but in well-chosen words, with a persuasive manner, and often 
with a divine unction, he unfolded the testimony of the Lord. 
As a bishop, he was painstaking, impartial, judicious, and his 
administration was marked by a thorough knowledge of the 
constitution and laws of the Church. His work on the Dis- 
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cipline displays all these characteristics in an eminent degree. 
None knew him but to love and respect him. He waiked 
with God. In him was the mind which was also in Christ 
Jesus. He fulfilled his course. He rests from his labor, and 
his works do follow him. 


3. Isaac Coiuins died May 25, 1870. The deceased was 
born in Baltimore county, Maryland, June 11th, 1789. His 
religious awakening occurred at a camp-meeting in Western 
Pennsylvania, where, on the 10th day of August, 1810, he 
obtained “ peace with God.” His conversion was thorough 
and satisfactory, and its particular type gave character to his 
subsequent life. He was eminently conscientious, and his in- 
tegrity was complete, his honesty without blemish. He was 
a soldier in the war of 1812, serving under General Harrison 
along the Lakes, and was also known in Baltimore as an 
“Old Defender,” having been in the battle of North Point in 
1814. His piety stood the test of camp life, and he was 
known as a praying soldier, faithful to God and his country, 
He was convinced of his duty to preach the gospel of Christ, 
and was licensed in 1819, and in 1823 was admitted on trial 
into the Baltimore Conference. With the exception of ene 
year in a supernumerary relation, he continued effective until 
1859, when his relation was changed to supernumerary, and 
again changed in 1862 to superannuated. His ministry had 
its peculiar characteristics, well known to his associates and to 
his people. He was a plain, earnest, and useful preacher, in 
some respects peculiar, but such was his life that an old friend 
and colleague said: “I have always found him to be a true 
man.” 

His life’s evening was spent in this city, among his friends 
—spent peacefully. In 1867 he was smitten with paralysis, 
followed by a second attack the following year. Thence- 
forward it was seen to be only a question of a few months 
more or less when his change must come. Rey. James H. 
Brown, D. D., says: “I had frequent conversations in the 
last eighteen months of his life. During the greater part of 
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this time his mind was as clear and discriminating as I had 
ever known it. I always found his heart tender, and his con- 
fidence in God strong. As he drew towards his end his suffer- 
ing was great. His last distinct utterance as he was slowly 
entering the valley was, I am almost home.” So peacefully 
passed the spirit of this war-worn veteran, one of the few who 
had remained as links binding our times to the earlier days of 
the Church. 


4, RoBert SPENCER VINTON died Sabbath evening, July 31, 
1870. We have no details of the early life of this venerable 
Christian minister. He comes to our notice first as employed 
by the presiding elder from the spring of 1817 to that of 
1818, when he was admitted on trial into the Baltimore Con- 
ference. He served from 1818 until 1865, in the effective 
ranks, was three years a supernumerary ; in 1869 received a 
superannuated relation, in which he died. He received his 
ordination as deacon in 1820; as elder, in 1822—Bishop 
George officiating in both instances. 

He served the Church faithfully in circuits, in stations, and as 
presiding elder, and when he received from President Lincoln 
a commission as Chaplain in the United States Army, served 
in the different hospitals of this city. So devoted was he in 
zeal and energy beyond his years, so attentive to the sick and 
wounded, so faithful in instruction, that many called him “ the 
Model Chaplain.” 

His Christian experience was satisfactery, and grace so kept 
him, that in a ministry of fifty years no shadow of suspicion 
darkened his spotless reputation. He proclaimed the gospel 
fully and suceessfully. He held forth sound doctrine, and 
dealt much with the practical and experimental in his preach- 
ing. He was dignified in his bearing, while his pulpit 
manner was earnest and affectionate. He loved souls, and his 
preaching manifested that love. 

Conscious that he watched for souls for whom he must give 
account, he was a faithful pastor. Kindness, a genial nature, 
and ceaseless industry, won the hearts of those who knew him, 
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gave him influence for good, and rendered his ministry suc- 
cessful in all his fields of labor. . 

Of solid judgment and sterling common sense, he was a 
judicious administrator of discipline, and a safe adviser. 
After such a life he could come to its close without shame; 
with a strong faith in our Lord and Saviour, he could come 
to it without fear. His latter days were marked with saintly 
resignation, a solid peace, and a joyful hope. He came to 
rest, “ enduring as seeing Him who is invisible.” 

Dying words were not permitted, for paralysis prevented 
speech several days before his departure; but by signs which 
were unmistakable, he gave assurance that all was well, that 
he was not taken by surprise, but was fully ready. He passed 
away —one of the fathers —after a pure, useful, happy life ; 
passed gently and surely to the “rest that remaineth.” A 
widow and four children survive him. 


5. THomas SEWALL, D. D., died August 11th, 1870. In 
Dr. Crowell’s “History of the Town of Hssex,” Massa- 
chusetts, we find the following: ‘ Graduated at the Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Connecticut, Thomas Sewall, Jr. He 
was born in this place, April 28th, 1818, and received his 
education at the Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Phillips 
Academy, Andover, and the Wesleyan Seminary, Readfield, 
Maine. His orations at the Senior Exhibition, November 
29th, 1836, and on Commencement Day, when he closed his 
connection with the University, are still remembered for their 
remarkable excellence and power.” The same authority men- 
tions the name of his honored father, Thomas Sewall, M. D., 
“an eminent physician, a profound and exact enquirer, an 
accomplished writer,” and as distinguished for a pure Chris- 
tian life; and also that of his mother, Mary Choate Sewall. 

The subject of this memoir was favored with godly counsel, 
and it was the desire of his father that his only son should 
enter the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Soon 
after the conversion of the college student, came the unmis- 
takable call. The conviction grew so strong, that he prevailed 
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upon his father to give a reluctant consent that he might leave 
the University and enter at once upon his life-work. The 
Essex Chronicle is incorrect as to his graduation. 

In 1888 he commenced, upon the Old Baltimore Circuit, a 
ministry destined to be of decided mark. His record may be — 
briefly made up thus: He served the Baltimore, Loudoun and 
“Patapsco Circuits, and in 1841 was appointed to North Balti- 
more, when his health broke down, and at the next Confer- 
ence he received a supernumerary relation, and spent a year in 
traveling in Europe and the far East. Returning, he was 
appointed to Jefferson Circuit, and then to “City Station.” 
November 19th, 1844, he was married to Miss Julia E. 
Waters, daughter of Freeborn G. Waters, of precious memory. 
This union was of God, and the last words he wrote were an 
affectionate note addressed to “My Wife: my thousand times 
more than wife,” written within twenty-four hours of his 
departure, and not opened until she was a widow. He subse- 
quently served the Summerfield Circuit, and Georgetown, 
D.C. Again his health failed, as he supposed permanently, and 
he took a location at the Conference of 1848, but was re- 
admitted in 1849, and given a superannuated relation, which 
he retained until 1853. President Taylor appointed him Con- 
sul to Santiago de Cuba, where he remained some ten months ; 
but being a Protestant clergyman, the Papal influence caused ne 
exequator to be withheld, and prevented his entering upon the 
duties of his office. Retumnee he was given a deck in the 
Department of the Interior, at Washington, and afterwards 
transferred to the Department of State under the Hon. Daniel 
Webster. 

In 1853 he resumed pastoral work, and was appointed to 
Rockville Circuit, followed by Winchester, Va., Fayette 
Street, Union Square, Baltimore District, City Station, and 
Charles Street. This completes his active service in Baltimore 
Conference. In 1864 he received from Dickinson College the 
degree of D. D. In 1860 he was an honored member of the 
General Conference. Yielding to pressing calls, he consented, 
in 1866, toa transfer to New York East Conference, and was 
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stationed at Pacific Street, Brooklyn. Here his health again 
failed; the power of resistance was gone; the mild air of the 
South failed to restore him; the voice of music was destroyed, 
and in 1869 he was re-transferred to the Conference of his 
early, long-loved friends, and received a supernumerary rela- 
tion in connection with Charles Street Station. After some 
months at Saratoga, he returned to Baltimore and accepted a 
position in the Custom House, which he filled until no longer 
able, then went home to get all things in readiness to die. 

Dr. Sewall was a man of scholarly tastes. His mind had 
rare refinement and culture. He had the dangerous gift of 
genius, the play of wit, the sunshine of humor. He was an 
orator. His voice was melody, his diction was regal, his 
action faultless. Only his feeble health prevented him taking 
rank and holding it, with the most eminent of modern 
preachers. The pulpit and:platform were the thrones of his 
power, as all who heard acknowledged. There was mastery 
in his speech. Clear in argument, unsurpassed in description, 
with a poetic imagination under the restraints of sound judg- 
ment, he spoke as few living men can speak. 

He was a successful minister—successful not only in attract- 
ing the multitude and men of culture to his congregations, 
but in the work of saving souls. Gracious revivals crowned 
his labors, and many yet remain, the seal of his apostleship. 
He believed in and proclaimed the gospel of power. 

His soul was generous and trusting. Who ever heard him 
detract from a brother’s reputation, or knew him to crowd be- 
tween any one and justly merited esteem? He was a finished 
gentleman, a devoted friend. 

He came calmly to his enforced retiracy, and accepted it as 
a blessed season of preparation for heaven. He kept his mind 
up to its best intellectual estate, and his heart in sympathy 
with the tender and the true. How he faced the inevitable 
may be best told by an extract from a letter written to a 
cherished friend : 


Dear H:—Some old scold says, “poor Everybody that sighs for 
earthly remembrance in a planet with a core of fire and a crust of fossil,” 
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Admit that we stand upon the bones of dead ages, and that underneath 
are the lighted magazines which are to execute the Jast sentence, still a 
world which it pleased the Saviour to tread for thirty years, and to the 
bosom of which he committed the keeping of his body for three days, is 
good enough for us without the fossil and the fire. 

To tell you the truth, Iam hopelessly sick, and it is only a question of 
time, and that not long, when the end must come. While I held a position 
in the custom-house, though the duties were light and altogether to my 
taste, my strength so imperceptibly oozed away, that before I was aware 
of it, the weary wheels nearly stood still. My tent was pitched very near 
the river; but after my resignation the tent-pins were drawn one night, 
and a new site was assigned me, further back from the cold waters, and 
there Iam now. But what a throat, what a cough, and what prostra- 
tion! Iam suffering —no matter. 

Beloved, I have been trying to look things square in the face, and to 
provide for them. God is and has been mysteriously merciful to me. 
Think of it! ‘“ He knoweth our [particular] frame, and remembereth 
that we are dust.” So He is handing me down as softly as you laid back 
upon the pillow your little, wasting cherub. .... 

It has pleased him to allow the sapping and mining to go on silently 
and gently; only as one after another of the air-cells closes up, a sharp, 
hard cough announces that disease has made advance, and that my 
reserved vitality must fall back. 

Then, again, how good he is not to let the dark terror of the end fall 
across my path! Iam no philosopher, no hero, no sueh Christian as dare 
to hope for exemption from what has made the best and bravest grow 
pale; and yet God has hidden this from me, and I am allowed unperturbed 
to say, God be merciful to me, a sinner ; and I do say it, and know he hears 
me. 

Ah, brother, the old gospel! —a square repentance, a square faith, a 
square atonement, a High Priesthood — Curist first, last and always! 

The new lights are puffed out by the mild winds that sweep over the 
valley that is before me. .... 

At last, I reckon that most of the literature of Heaven will be the 
storied illustration of divine wisdom and goodness in the experience of 
poor saved sinners. O my God! on those bright shelves of marvels, far 
down and obscure, yet there may a little ¢ract be found entitled, How it 
pleased God through Jesus Christ, His Son, to save the soul of 

THOMAS SEWALL. 


So it was all the time. Books, friends, thought, the song of 
birds, the music of home, were dear to him to the last. All 
the peculiarities of his genius came into full, yet gentlest 
play. He sat in an atmosphere of sunshine and listened to 
the songs of heaven, Free from morbid self-study, he con- 
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stantly rested on Christ, with a love that was touching and a 
faith quietly constant. 
To another friend he wrote: 


Disease has taken me far back from the entrenchments I held when you 
were here, and I did think two weeks ago that the final flanking and sur- 
render were very near; but since then a marked improvement has taken 
place, and I can only interpret it as a gracious display in protracting my 
probation. Dear brother, it is an unspeakable blessing, under circum- 
stances like these, to know where to go for help, and I do rejoice and bless 
God that I never was permitted to lo here/ and lo there/ after strange 
Savionrs. No. Mine has sometimes had his head upon the pillow in 
seeming forgetfulness of his charge, but gloomy as the hour might have 
been, the thought that Omnipotence slept in that quiet arm, Omniscience 
behind that closed eye, divine love filled that heart — how could I want 
another Redeemer? J never did. I do not now. To whom hereafter 
shall I go but unto Him? May it please Him to accept me. 


He gave his long-loved friend, Dr. Lyttleton F. Morgan, 
charge of his funeral, for which lie left, in his own handwrit- 
ing, the minutest directions. He forbade all display, all 
ostentation. His MSS. were to be kept from the press, and 
only the simplest tablet placed at his grave. 

The hour came on. He said: “The goodness of God is 
beating my pathway. It is narrow, but it is smooth.” Again: 
“ What I have done seems nothing: Christ is everything.” 
Always, it was the good confession of a trust that did not 
waver. In the sharpest suffering — and it was sharp and sore 
— he was perfectly patient, and even delighted to speak of the 
goodness that was leading him gently. Said he: ‘I am held 
in silence that I may have time to get ready, intellectually and 
spiritually, for my change. God is letting me down easy.” 
Dr. L. F. Morgan says, “ His last whispers fell upon my ear, 
and they were to assure me of his abiding faith in Christ, 
which completely unclothed death of all terror.” 

Those who sat under his ministry, the many he received into 
the Church, his surviving associates of the General Centenary 
Committee, his brethren of the ministry who mingled with 
him in the Conference room, most of all his own family, miss 
him sorely, but they bless the Father for his sublime victory 


over “ the last enemy.” 
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6. Witu1AM Kress died September 26th, 1870. This de- 

parted servant of our Lord was born in the city of Baltimore, 
September 8d, 1819. At eight years of age he was left 
motherless, and four years later was reduced to entire orphan- 
age by the death of his father. Parental faithfulness had, in 
these few years, sown the good seed of the Kingdom, and Sab- 
bath School instruction fostered its growth. It was this early 
teaching which, he firmly believed, saved him from ruin dur- 
ing the perilous period of his orphaned youth. He was 
orderly in his life, but though repeatedly convicted of sin, he 
hesitated to surrender all to Christ. At this time of vacilla- 
tion, the Sunday School of William Street Methodist Epis- 
copal Church imposed new duties upon him. He says: 
“When about eighteen years of age I was made Sabbath 
School Librarian, and in about a year later was elected Secre- 
tary. The duties of this office I found it impossible to per- 
form without religion, and, although this discovery mortified 
me, it did not improve me. I was subsequently elected Presi- 
dent of the Temperance Society of the school, and, in the dis- 
charge of the duties of this office, was led to put forth the 
efforts which resulted in my conversion.” He narrates in his 
journal how he and the managers of the society were holding 
a meeting in the Sunday School room while revival services 
were being conducted in the church. After adjournment they 
went into the public services. He says, “The pastor, Rev. 
B. Newton Brown, came to me and began to question me. 
His words were as ‘goads and as nails driven in a sure place, 
fastened by the Master of Assemblies.’ I felt I must then yield 
or never. I did yield then and there. After wrestling, 
variously exercised, for several weeks, one day, while reading 
Thornton’s Colloquies on the Act of Faith, my soul acted faith 
by letting go of everything else and taking Christ as a present: 
Saviour. My dungeon flamed with light. ... I felt that 
God was reconciled.” This Christian experience was clear, 
and though he often shrank from opening his spirit to the eye 
of strangers, he maintained an experience of certainty and 
power. 


\ 
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Very soon came the Master’s calJ, and he was impressed 
with a sense of duty to enter the holy ministry. There was 
the oft-repeated experience of hesitation and shrinking, the 
conflict of duty and interest, and at last the surrender. 
November 17th, 1841, he was licensed to exhort by Rev. 
William Hank, and in April, 1842, was admitted on trial in 
the Baltimore Annual Conference, and appointed to Bladens- 
burg. 

Here began the record of a faithful itinerant life. Studious 
and methodical, his novitiate was honorably passed, and in due 
time he was ordained deacon and elder. His preparation for 
the pulpit was honest and thorough; he spared no toil, but 
sought to be a faithful interpreter of the Word of God.  Per- 
spicuous in style and logical in method, pleasant in manner, 
not vehement, but earnest, he was an “able minister of the 
New Testament.” He wasalsoa faithful pastor, conscientiously 
performing all his work. Five years of his ministry were spent 
in Washington, five in Baltimore, one in Chicago, where many 
gratefully remember his precious instructions, and the rest in 
various other charges. In all, his memory is precious. His 
ministry was attested with the seal of a holy apostleship, for 
his were the epistles known and read of all men. 

His life was crowned with domestic joy. He was married 
on the 24th of February, 1848, to Miss Margaret J. Hamil- 
ton, of Rockbridge county, Va. He was a Christian husband 
and father, and in his home was “the church of the house- 
hold.” 

His constitution was never robust, yet he continued his work 
undisturbed by sickness until within the last few months of 
his life. The last three or four years gave token of waning 
strength, and that life was to be paid as the price of his zeal. 
His last appointment was Wesley Chapel, in Baltimore. Here 
prostrated health compelled temporary rest; and after his re- 
turn he preached his last sermons, delivered in extreme weak- 
ness, on Sabbath, October 31st, 1869, the one from “ Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be,” &c.; the other was words of solemn warning :— 
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“Strive to enter in at the strait gate.’ Had he known, his 
messages could not have been more fitly chosen or more de- 
clared. He was unwilling to surrender all hope of an active 
ministry, and used every means to secure restored health— 
competent medical advice, complete rest, and a visit to the 
South—but all in vain. He came home to die, and on the 
26th of September, 1870, he fell asleep. 

We linger in spirit, in sacred faith and with devout thanks- 
giving, at his side, and see the victory over death. He kept 
upon his feet until within one week of his decease, yet con- 
scious that he would soon go, calmly and joyfully awaited his 
departure. He said, “One year ago I had some severe con- 
flicts, and dark clouds settled on my soul, through the imper- 
fection of my life and service in the Church ; but I was enabled 
to throw all on Christ, and have had perfect peace ever since, 
and now have no doubt or fear but that I shall pass safely 
into the Kingdom; but I desire a fuller, richer communion ; 
blessed Saviour, give it to me—precious Jesus.” Again: “I 
know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that He will 
keep that which I have committed unto him against that day.” 
He was heard to repeat such words as these, taken down by 
loving fingers: “I know him to be a mighty Saviour, a loving 
Saviour, a present Saviour.” Speaking of his wife’s loneli- 
ness, he said, “Alone, yet not alone, for the Father is with 
you.” When the family sang “ Rock of Ages,” he said, “I 
am planted on that Rock; I hide myself, all my failures and 
unworthiness, in the cleft of that Rock: Christ is all and 
inal? 

The last Sabbath came, and, as the light streamed in, he 
repeated : 


“ Welcome, sweet day of rest, 
That saw the Lord arise.” 


As the sound of church bells came, he added, “I wish I could 
enjoy this day in going to church ;” and then: “ Peace, peace, 
perfect peace.” Subsequently he led the family in the Lord’s 
Prayer, emphasizing “Thy will be done.” The veil may not 
be lifted entirely from the holy communion of the husband 
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and father with his best loved of earth; but we may see in 
part ‘the glory of that holy place. To his wife, he said: 
‘According to thy day so shall thy strength be: trust Him in 
whom you have always trusted: there is where I am resting.” 
Saturday night he pronounced his blessing upon the heads of 
his six children, adapting the language to each. He caused 
new Bibles to be brought for his sons, wrote their names in 
them with his dying hands, and presented them, saying: 
“This Bible is my last gift to you, Hamilton, my son: read 
it, live by it, and may God bless you through it,” and so with 
the rest. Conscious to the last, steadfast in faith, joyful in 
hope, he went with open eyes to the margin of the river, and 
by its side said to his wife: “TI have said all I have to say: 
have you anything further?” “ Myself and children will try 
and meet you in heaven,” was the reply, to which his whispered 
answer was, ‘“Amen.” We may not add other words of wit- 
ness. It was victory over sin and death, and the good man 
— the able, faithful minister, the exemplary Christian — has 
entered into rest. Many whom he had served wept when they 
learned he was no more, for they were “ witnesses how holily, 
and justly and unblamably he had behaved himself among 
them,” remembered “how he exhorted and comforted, and 
charged every one as a father doth his children.” May they 
be followers of his faith and patience. 


1o72. 
Question 12. Who have died this year? 


1. ALFRED GrirFitTH began his ministry in the heroic age 
of our Church. His associates were immediate descendants of 
the historic men who combated the prejudices and the wicked- 
ness of the tines, and enforced upon the religious opinions 
and social life of their generation, the doctrines and usages of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Among these associates, 
conspicuous were Stephen George Roszell, John Emory, James 
Smith, Asa Shinn, Beverly Waugh, John Davis, and Christo- 
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pher Frye. The last named was his first colleague, and Dr. 
Thomas E. Bond was his most intimate friend. All have 
passed away. And of those who sat at his feet, Robert 
Emory, John A. Collins, Bernard H. Nadal and Thomas 
Sewall, preceded him to heaven. When the venerable man 
of God drew up his chariot at the eternal gates, there were 
many greetings of those passed on before. 

Alfred Griffith was born in Montgomery county, Md., 
March 16, 1783. The only record of his religious life left 
’ behind him, is this brief one: “TI professed to be regenerated 
and born of God in the year 1801.” He was admitted to the 
Baltimore Conference by recommendation from the Quarterly 
Conference of Montgomery Circuit, dated February 22, 1806, 
and attested by Enoch George, presiding elder. ‘The circum- 
stances of his license to exhort and to preach, indicate the 
impression which his ;religious character and intellectual en- 
dowments made upon the Chureh at the time. His history 
approved the penetration and correctness of their judgment. 
How modestly he reviewed it, these words, spoken in 1844, 
indicate: “To the Methodist Episcopal Church I owe all that 
Tam. I entered the itinerant ranks an inexperienced boy. 
I have spent the vigor of my youth, and perhaps the prime of 
my riper years, in earnest, honest, hearty endeavors to pro- 
mote its best interest. With what effect, it is for others, not 
me, to judge.” 

His ministry began amidst the wilds of the North Branch 
of the Susquehanna. Laborious rides, frequent preaching, ex- 
posure and deprivation, with moderate support, were its in- 
evitable accompaniments. He appears to have boldly pushed 
forward the work of the Church, and by his activity and zeal to 
have introduced Methodism to most of the scattered settlements, 
In one instance his success, through God, swept an entire com- 
munity. In later days, and in the more recent settlements of 
our mountainous regions, similar hardships have been under- 
gone, and in the progress of population will continue to be, if 
our ministry continue to pilot the people to new homes or 
closely to follow their footsteps. But there was more of ex- 
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posure and adventure, when a few hours’ ride on horseback 
bore the itinerant where railroad trains and magnetic 
telegraphs never intercepted his wanderings, nor heralded his 
danger. One year, in those days, was the limit, by usage, of 
ministerial service to a circuit, and the immense territorial range 
of a Conference afforded room for marvellous removals. In 
recounting the fields of his labor, it will be seen that his next 
one was Berkeley. Then followed Baltimore Circuit, Severn, 
Calvert, Montgomery, Annapolis, 1813, 1823, 1850. Fell’s 
Point, City Station, Alexandria, 1816, and also 1848. Fair- 
fax, Frederick Circuit, Harford, Carlisle. Here intervened 
four years of supernumerary relation. Then in 1832, Liberty, 
Baltimore District, Carlisle District, North Baltimore District, 
North Baltimore Station, Georgetown, D. C., Carlisle District, 
Summerfield Circuit, Ryland, Washington. At the close of 
his pastorate at Ryland, he removed, principally on account of 
his wife’s health, to Alexandria, where, in the family of his 
only daughter, he remained superannuated to ‘the close of 
life. From 1806 to 1856, except the supernumerary years at 
Carlisle, he was effective forty-six years. Nine years he was 
supernumerary, and ten years superannuated. He was a 
member of the Baltimore Conference for sixty-five years—two 
entire generations. Amongst the names of the delegation of 
the Baltimore Conference to the second delegated General 
Conference, held in Baltimore, Wednesday, May Ist, 1816, is 
that of Alfred Griffith. It stands amidst this group—Nelson 
Reed, Enoch George, Joshua Wells, Henry Smith, Stephen 
G. Roszell, Andrew Hemphill, Thomas Burch, Wm. Ryland, 
Asa Shinn, Jacob Gruber, Hamilton Jefferson, Christopher 
Frye, Beverly Waugh. He was then thirty-three years old, 
and this was the school in which his abilities and sagacity in 
Conference deliberations were nurtured. He was secretary 
for a number of. years of the Baltimore Conference, and repre- 
sented it in nine General Conferences, the last of which was 
that of 1860. 

He retired from the active work of the ministry in 1856. 
The proceedings do not show him as a frequent debater. Even 
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in 1844, according to the reported debates, he made but two 
speeches. He was a good listener, a judicious counsellor; and 
though a careful debater, he rarely spoke, unless the circum- 
stances called him out. Then, with slow, deliberative thought- 
fulness, he proceeded cautiously, acquired momentum with 
every passage, raked the ashes from the unextinguishable fires 
of his memory, fortified his positions with unquestioned facts, 
guarded every statement against misapprehension, and warm- 
ing with his advance into the subject, rolled out upon his audi- 
ence the fluent volume of sound speech, which his adversaries 
were rarely able to gainsay. It was in the Annual Conference, 
where, especially in the later years of his ministry, his influence 
was most felt. Many members of this body will remember his 
absorbed manner, his attentive look, the spectacles poised upon 
his head, the hand applied to his ear, and his patient deference 
to all that others said. Then the effort to adjust his imperfect 
hearing to the whole that had been said, by collevting from the 
juniors grouped around him, the facts and statements of the 
speakers. ‘Then the cumbrous movement of his cautious reply, 
until he gained some eminence of incident or fact, from which 
the whole subject spread itself out before his capacious intellect, 
which now advanced like a well-arranged army corps, fully 
equipped, vigilantly guarded, anticipating victory, bearing 
down opposition, 

But the pulpit, rather than the Conference deliberations, in 
his earlier ministry, was his forte. His sermons were heavy 
artillery, slowly moved to their positions, but overwhelming 
in their effectiveness. The supremacy of the truth of God, the 
supreme divinity of Jesus Christ, the atonement and its ac- 
cessories, the pardon and restoration and hope of the sinner, 
were the grand themes. And with what weight of argument, 
cogency of reasoning, manly persuasion, sharp distinctions, and 
unequivocal rebukes did he handie these topics!) The grave 
sincerity of his manner, the delicate pauses of his utterance, 
the logic which never hurried its conclusion, the unique gesture 
and tone and look, the jostled Bible, the eye often closed or 
glancing out from its shaggy archway with deep conviction, or 
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the inevitable humor which played over his peculiar counte- 
nance, will be remembered by all who knew him. Though 
he bad serious bodily defects, and lacked the graces of Siben: 
tion, yet he was an orator. He handled God’s truth with the 
dignity of a royal ambassador. When fully roused, his ma- 
Jestic manner gave so much impressiveness to his subject, that 
defects of person and utterance were forgotten. This is true 
oratery. Its secret is less in the man, than in the divine 
agency which penetrates and empowers both preacher and 
preaching. 

Alfred Griffith presented two nace: of character often seen 
in men of strong intellectual endowments. He was severe in 
denunciation of wrong, and impressively grave in the decorum 
of public life. But he was gentle to children, and among his 
peers in the unguarded confidences of private life, full of wit 
and anecdote. His relish of life was not less than his convic- 
tion of the superiority of eternal things. His table-talk, sup- 
plied from the saddle-bags of his itinerancy with incidents 
which his memory drew from its exhaustless stores, was a charm 
to all classes. He possessed that rare and genial companion- 
ship peculiar to the early itinerant. 

This remarkable servant of God retained his mental vigor 
till a short time before his death. Indeed, even then, when 
roused, he showed wonderful tenacity of memory. The death 
of his wife, who had journeyed with him for forty-seven years, 
greatly depressed his mind, already affected by bodily infirmi- 
ties. In 1861 he was thrown upon the pavement in frout of 
his house, and for several weeks confined to his bed. Scarcely 
had he recovered from this injury and shock, before he fell on 
the floor of the house, and was disabled so that he rarely after- 
wards was permitted to be abroad, or to visit the house of God. 
Until that time he had regularly attended church, and occa- 
sionally preached. or four years preceding his death he was 
confined to his room. His strength gradually declined, and 
great difficulty was apparent in arousing his attention. When 
thus awakened to the dear old memories and companionship 
of other days, he became animated and talkative. With in- 

35 
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creasing feebleness from day to day, but amidst occasional 
manifestations of unimpaired intellect, mortality was slowly 
curtaining the immortal spirit. During these days his voice 
was often heard in prayer. It had been his custom, especially 
in dark seasons and severe trials, to pray aloud. His com- 
panions at Conference were sometimes roused from their slum- 
bers by the heavy tones of his pleading voice, beseeching 
divine light and support. And with his frequent ejaculations 
daily, and repeatedly during the day, were uttered these words 
of Charles Wesley— 


‘‘T trust in Him who stands between 
The Father’s wrath and me, 
Jesus, Thou great Eternal mean, 

I look for all from Thee.” 


With the fading impression of immediate surroundings, there 
came back waifs of memory from the scenes of his earliest 
ministry. Wyoming Valley lured the old man’s mind back 
to its fertile meadows, its sentinel hills, and its historie legends. 
He spoke of the Church, and prayed most earnestly for its 
ministry and members. He spoke of the Baltimore Confer- 
ence, and recalled his early associates. He exhorted his 
daughter and her children to be faithful to God, and to meet 
him in heaven. The dim eyesight and feeble hands sought 
help, that he might once more read for himself the word of 
life. Adjusting his glasses, his daughter opened the book and 
put her finger on the place. With feeble, trembling hand he 
felt along the words and spelt them out like a child. When 
forced to desist, and his daughter read to him, he stopped her 
to quote familiar passages, and to comment on their solace and 
preciousness to his soul. Before going to Conference last year, 
the presiding elder of the Washington District and two other 
members of this Conference visited him. With great diffi- 
culty they obtained his recognition. But upon comprehend- 
ing that the Conference would soon meet, he sent his fervent 
good wishes and prayers for their welfare, enjoining them to 
“preach Christ the divine Son of God.” 
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On Friday morning, the 14th of April last, he had a severe 
chill. Though averse to lying in bed, he was forced to remain 
there the whole day. Saturday A. M. he seemed better; sat 
up on the side of the bed and ate his breakfast, but soon lay 
down ; seemed very faint, and fell into a profound torpor. 
He slept long. His daughter finally succeeded in arousing 
him. Recognizing her, he placed his arms around her neck, 
and said, “Lord bless my child!” These were his last 
words. Relapsing into slumber, he breathed more slowly, 
until without a tremor he fell asleep in Jesus. The body 
sunk under the weight of fourscore and eight years. The 
spirit entered Paradise. He expired Saturday night, the 
15th of April, 1871, at 93 o’clock. “ Even so come, Lord 
Jesus!” 


2. Wr~L1AM Monror. This holy man of God, able, ear- 
nest and devoted minister of the gospel of Jesus Christ; tried, 
faithful and true friend of Methodism, died at his home in 
Boonsboro, Washington county, Maryland, May 29th, 1871. 

He was born in Alleghany county, Maryland, September 
8th, 1783. Through the influence of religious parents he was 
in early life the subject of pious thought and deep awakenings ; 
though it was not until his twenty-second year that he 
received the clear evidence that his sins were forgiven, and 
that through the blood of the Lamb he was regenerated, and 
an adopted member of the household of faith. Immediately 
after his conversion, he united with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Soon after he had made this entire consecration, his 
mind became greatly exercised on the subject of the ministry ; 
he felt that he was called of God, that it was his duty to 
preach the gospel; he made it a matter of much earnest 
prayer, and determined to devote his life to the cause of 
Christ. 

In the autumn of 1809 he was licensed to preach, and in the 
spring of 1810 was admitted on trial in the Baltimore Confer- 
ence, with eleven others, of whom were John Davis, Tobias 
Reiley and James Stevens, whose sacred memories still linger 
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with the Church, of which class he was the last survivor. He 
was appointed to Littleton Circuit, Carlisle District, Rev. 
James Hunter, P. E., and Rev. Jacob Snyder in charge. 

Tn 1811 he was appointed in charge on Huntingdon Cir- 
cuit, Rev. Robert Burch, P. E. These circuits were exten- 
sive, and embraced a large part of the territory now occupied 
by the Central Pennsylvania Conference. In 1812, he was 
admitted into full connection and elected to deacons’ orders, 
and was ordained by Bishop McKendree. He was appointed 
to Greenfield Circuit, Monongahela District; Rev. Jacob 
Gruber, P. E., and Rev. John West in charge. In 1813, 
Randolph Circuit. In 1814, at Georgetown, D. C., he was 
elected to elders’ orders, and was ordained by Bishop Asbury, 
and appointed to Redstone Circuit. In 1816 his appointment 
was East Wheeling, 1816 Monongahela. These now com- 
pose a large part of the territory of the Pittsburg Conference. 
In 1817, Rockingham Circuit, Va.; 1818, Alleghany, Va.; 
1819, Ebenezer, Washington, D. C.; 1820, Chambersburg ; 
1821 and 1822, Winchester, Va.; 1823, Stafford, Va.; 1824 
and 1825, Rockingham, Va.; 1826 and 1827, Staunton, Va.; 
1828 and 1829, Berkeley, Va.; 1830 and 1831, Jefferson ; 
1832 and 1833, Berkeley, Va.; 1834, South Branch; 1835 
and 1836, Hillsboro ; 1837 and 1838, supernumerary ; 1839 
and 1840, Boonsboro ; 1841, Codorus Mission ; 1842, super- 
numerary ; 1843 and 1844, Mercersburg ; 1845, Greencastle. 
This year closed his active service in the Church, and in 1846 
he obtained a superannuated relation, which he sustained until 
removed to the Church triumphant. His active ministry ex- 
tended over a period of thirty-three years ; during which time 
he traveled many thousands of miles, and upon many of the 
most laborious circuits known to the ministry of the old Balti- 
more Conference ; which included within its bounds, much of 
the territory of Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

When he had been granted, at his own request, a seperan- 
nuated relation, he said, “‘ My dark days are now come, when 
I can no longer actively work for the cause of Christ and 
Methodism.” With reluctance, through the infirmity of 
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years, he submitted to an inactive life in the great work of 
the ministry ; and, as year after year passed away, his infirmi- 
ties greatly increased, so that life had really become a burden ; 
and at the last Conference he attended, held in Washington 
city, in his remarks before the Conference, he said, “ My sight 
has left me, my hearing is very dull, and my articulation fast 
failing; all is dark to my sight, and with great difficulty I 
can be made to hear. I sit, and walk about a little, and all 
that is left me is to think, think, think !—none but Gud with. 
whom to exchange thoughts ;—yet my hope and trust are in the 
Lord, and though my flesh and my heart fail, yet God is the 
strength of my heart and my portion forever.” And, with 
this firm trust in God, through his Son Jesus Christ, he would 
often exclaim, “ All the days of my appointed time will I wait, 
until my change come.” Without a murmur, or complaint, 
he would sit, waiting with patience time’s tardy flight. 
Release was near at hand, and on the 8th of September, his 
soul in great peace, as the earthly house of his tabernacle dis- 
solved, entered the “ house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.” Thus, after an eventful period of eighty and 
eight years, and a laborious ministerial life, passed away one 
of the fathers, whose great moral dignity, true Christian 
virtues, uniform piety, clear knowledge of divine things, 
faithful preaching of the Word, and true friendship for 
Methodism, greatly endeared him to the whole Church, and 
the community in which he lived. He was a bright example 
of divine grace, and exhibited a Christian and ministerial life 
worthy of imitation. 


3. JacoB L. BRoMWELL was born in Talbot county, Md., 
August 1, 1792. He fell asleep in Jesus, in Waverley, Mor- 
row county, Ind., March 9, 1871. He was married to his 
first wife, Miss Melinda Davis, of Monroe county, Va., in 
1822, with whom he lived about five years, when she died. 
In October, 1828, he was married to Miss Charlotte Bronamer, 
who is still living, by whom he had two sons and four 
daughters. 
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Father Bromwell was converted in early life in Baltimore ; 
was licensed to exhort by Rev. Henry Boehm, presiding elder 
in Talbot county, Md., at the quarterly meeting at Trappe, 
May 10, 1815. His first license to preach was given by Rev. 
Jacob Gruber, presiding elder, dated June 15, 1816. He was 
ordained deacon by Bishop R. R.. Roberts, in Baltimore, 
March 14, 1819, and elder by Bishop Enoch George, Septem- 
ber 23, 1821, in Lexington, Ky. He was admitted on trial 
in the Baltimore Conference, in 1817, and appointed to Hunt- 
ingdon Circuit, Carlisle District; in 1818, to the Pendleton 
Circuit, Greenbrier District; in 1819, to the Greenbrier Cir- 
cuit; in 1820-21, to the Monroe Circuit, in the same district. 
In 1822, he was sent to the Lancaster Circuit, Potomac Dis- 
trict; in 1823-24, to Berkeley Circuit; and in 1825, to 
Botetourt Circuit, Winchester District. He was taken with 
an affection of the throat, and superannuated in 1826, and 
held this relation for three years. In 1829 he was made 
effective, and sent to the Greenbrier Circuit, Rockingham Dis- 
trict. In 1830 he was again superannuated, and sustained this 
relation until death. 

He moved to Indiana in the early part of 1831, and settled 
in Morgan county, where he lived until his death. The 
country was then in its wilderness state. Here he commenced 
his labors, as health would permit, preaching in eabins, log 
school-houses, and the woods, as opportunity served, and 
preaching funeral sermons all over the country. His labors 
were blessed, and he became the founder of a number of 
societies, and especially the Shiloh and Salem churches — the 
best churches and societies in the bounds of the Waverley 
Circuit. There are many that rise up and call him blessed ; 
some that he received into the Church in Virginia over fifty 
years ago, and many others that he received into the Church 
since he came to this State. Although a superannuate for 
forty years, he did good service for the Church in the country 
where he resided. 

His last iliness, pneumonia, was short but severe; he was 
taken ill Saturday morning, and died the following Thursday 
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night. At times he was rational; but he had become so very 
hard of hearing, that it was very difficult to talk with him. 
All was clear ahead; and he said to one of his sons-in-law, 
that he was glad that there was a country that knew no pain, 
and that he was not far from it. He would have been 
‘seventy-nine years old had he lived to the first of August 
next, and had just closed his fifty-fourth year in the Christian 
ministry. He died while his Conference was in session in the 
city of Baltimore. 


4, Witi1aAm Hamiuton died February 3d, 1872. A 
pleasant-looking room in the Patent Office in Washington has 
become memorable. For four years it was the retreat, and 
place of moderate work, for a good man, who had served his 
Church from his twentieth to his seventieth year. He was a 
superannuated preacher of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and was working for his daily bread. Venerable in appear- 
ance, and incapable of severe labor, he was youthful in spirit, 
quick in his movements, cheerful, welcomed all who came, 
smiled upon all who went, with his undertone of “ God bless 
you.” He had procured, through a dear friend, a home, and 
set apart monthly instalments from his salary to pay for it “ to 
die in,’ as he said. His punctual attendance, and ready 
hands, and beaming looks and good words, full of intelligence 
and inquiry, made him a most agreeable subordinate in the 
office. 

Monday morning, the 29th of January last, the writer of 
this called at his office, to submit to the judgment of this 
superannuated preacher an obituary of one who had been 
twelve years in the Baltimore Conference, when the Patent 
Office clerk, then a youth of twenty years of age, entered 
it. He drew up his chair and listened to the reading. His 
countenance fell. Tears of memory and sadness filled his 
eyes. One can imagine his thoughts. Saturday morning 
before ten o’clock William Hamilton had followed Alfred 
Griffith to the home of the just. He slipped down on the 
snow, and was seen by two friends not far behind him, who 
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ran to his assistance. The old trouble, which he called his 
dyspepsia, and which others called disease of heart and nerv- 
ous prostration, had seized him, as he was striding over the 
snow. His lifeless body was carried back home. 


‘And gentle nature grieved that he should die; 
Or, if the change demanded no regret, 
Observed the liberating stroke—and bless’d.” 


William Hamilton was born in 1798, near Greencastle, Pa. 
His parents were Presbyterians. He was converted in 1816. 
Soon after his conversion, which was clearly attested by the 
Divine Spirit to his own consciousness, and to all around him 
by unmistakable signs, both his parents were converted and 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. They continued 
members until their death. A surviving sister, living in 
Illinois, writes, under date of 20th February, 1872 :—“ He 
was a dutiful son and kind brother, frequently visiting me 
while I lived in Boonsboro’, and once since I have been in 
Illinois.” His religion won both parents, and life’s successes 
never impaired the natural love of home and kindred. The 
circumstances of his conversion were alluded to in his remarks 
at the last Conference, on the occasion of the fraternal greeting 
of the United Brethren in Christ. ‘It may seem strange,” 
said he, “ yet nevertheless it is true, that my experience as a 
Christian, and my early efforts as a preacher, are inseparably 
blended with the United Brethren in Christ. Bishop New- 
comer, the intimate friend of Asbury, and the successor of 
Otterbein, was not only present when I was converted, but 
while I was upon my knees imploring pardon, that venerable 
man kneeled by my side and directed my thoughts to Christ.” 
He repeatedly mentioned it to his daughters as a boisterous 
and old-fashioned conversion. He joined the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Hagerstown, was shortly afterwards licensed 
to preach, and preached his first sermon in Geety’s meeting- 
house, in that neighborhood. He was admitted to the Balti- 
more Conference in 1818, There remain but four members of 
this body who were then in the Conference, and no member of 
his class survives him. 
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By an examination of his appointments,* it will be seen 
that his work came to him in the most pleasant and important 
places of the Church, and without great contrasts of distance 
or character. He was five years on circuits, twelve on dis- 
tricts, thirty-three years in stations, and four years superan- 
nuated. He was one of the few men who have effectively 
served the Church fifty years. Such continuous service rarely 
happens to any man. There is nota gap. During the most 
of this period he was conspicuous, always available, and never 
seems to have had an unsatisfactory field of labor. 

He represented the Baltimore Conference in four General 
Conferences, viz: 1832, 1836, 1848, 1856, and was one of the 
delegates appointed by the General Conference of 1856 to visit 
the Canada Conference in 1857. He seldom engaged in de- 
bate. His nature was averse to controversy. Attentive to 
business, and valuable in the committees, he entered but little 
into the intricacies of discussion, and shrank away from its 
personalities. He represented our Church in the communities 
of Baltimore and Washington, among which he principally 
lived, on the side of its conservatism and evangelism. And 
although Methodist history was a passion with him, yet he 
never explored its records for trophies of combats with others. 
It was the inspiration of its characters, which lured him to its 
study. He perhaps was more familiar with Baltimore Con- 
ference history than any man among us, and it is to be re- 
gretted that he has left almost no account of his researches. 
Here, as among other things, his unselfishness and accommo- 
dating spirit led him to give away what cost him much time 


*1818, Auckwick; 1819, Huntingdon; 1820-21, Winchester Circuit ; 
1822, Baltimore City Station ; 1823-24, Foundry ; 1825-26, Winchester Cir- 
cuit ; 1827, Baltimore City Station ; 1828, Hast Baltimore ; 1829, Baltimore 
City Station ; 1830-88, Carlisle District ; 1834-35, Baltimore City Station ; 
1836 37, Foundry ; 1838-39, Georgetown; 1840-41, Winchester Station ; 
1842-43, North Baltimore; 1844-45, Baltimore City Station; 1846, Balti- 
more Circuit ; 1847-50, Potomac District ; 1851-52, McKendree, Washing- 
ton; 1853-54, Caroline Street, Baltimore; 1855-58, Baltimore District; 
1859 60, McKendree, Washington; 1861-62, Union Square, Baltimore; _ 
1863-64, Franklin Street, Baltimore; 1865 66-67, Ryland, Washington; 
1868-69-70-71, superannuated. 
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and labor. The account of Baltimore Methodism, prepared 
by him, was submitted to the examination and use of others, 
and is missing. Nothing on the subject can be found among 
his papers. 

The preaching of William Hamilton need not be elaborately 
characterized. It dwells in our memories. It was the clear 
statement of truth, separated from unnecessary adjuncts. He 
was eminently a son of consolation. In the homes of sorrow 
and bereavement, his voice trembled with the most delicate 
sympathy. He drew the hearts of the sorrow-stricken to the 
Saviour, and consoled with a tenderness and a melting pathos 
rarely equalled. His funeral addresses will be remembered 
by all who heard them, as distinguished for delicacy of ex- 
pression, depth of feeling, and copious and refreshing use of 
Holy Scriptures. Well informed in the meaning and appli- 
cation of God’s Word, he was by no means defective in care- 
fulness, and even severity of argument. But out of the depths 
of his heart he drew the waters of his eloquence. With moist- 
ened eyes, and persuasive words, and moving appeals, he won 
the sinner from his sin, and comforted the children of God in 
their distress. These qualities of heart and mind, with his 
deep religious convictions and his habitual walk with God, 
made him mighty in prayer. Who can forget his prayer at 
the reception of the class of young men last Conference—its 
humility, its aspiring praise, its dignified and Scriptural 
language, its pleading earnestness, its manifold importunity, 
its glowing raptures? The memory of that prayer will never 
fade from our minds. 

In social life it must be confessed that William Hamilton 
was a model. He was cautious, dignified and courteous. He 
sought to please all men to their edification. He had much of 
the careful speech and stately bearing of the old preachers, 
without their severity of manners. Cheerful as childhood, he 
never grieved over losses, nor anticipated trouble. Hospitable 
beyond his resources, he exhausted the moderate means of his 
family and his own salary, without complaint or any feeling 
of hardship, Social life and the social meetings of the Church 
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were full of joy to him. He sang as he journeyed. Christian 
song was always a great comfort to him. At family worship, 
or at work in his flower-garden, he often let out the feelings 
of his heart in happy song. His grandchildren delighted to 
sit on his knee, or by his side, and hear him sing the hymns 
of the olden time. They stoutly averred that these “ Spiritual 
Songs” were better than all the modern ones. 

Availing himself of the varied society, and the opportunities 
for gathering information of a long life, he had become a man 
of no inconsiderable culture. He seemed to keep abreast of 
the literature of the times, reading the new publications, and 
talking freely of the current issues of the press, both secular 
and religious. It is true, he was nota learned man, but he 
possessed a very cultivated taste. Books and flowers occupied 
the leisure not devoted to his friends. For his friends he 
spared no pains. He burdened himself with their troubles, 
and never reproached their ingratitude or forgetfulness. His 
intelligence and agreeable manners made him a pleasant com- 
panion to all, and won access to the best society. Among 
other Churches no one was more popular. He was extensively 
known in the community as a man of most excellent spirit and 
kindly nature. 

His superannuate was active and cheerful. It was very 
brief. In less than four years it ended. Its darkest hour was 
the 5th of February, 1870, when his excellent wife, who had 
shared the vicissitudes of his itinerant life, and enjoyed with 
him the agreeable contrast of their first real home, after a long 
sickness, died, From that hour he showed the marks of grief 
and loneliness. One year afterwards he said to an intimate 
young friend: “No one knows how I fee] to-day. A heavy 
weight presses down my spirits. My plans of life are all 
broken up. I have no longer any ambition here. As long 
as the Master leaves me here, I will try to do what little work 
I can for him, but I have no more ambition to excel.” After 
sermon last Watch-night, at Ryland, he said he had attended 
fifty watch-nights in fifty years past, and alluding to one of the 
topics of the sermon, he said, judging by human standards and 
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averages, he might calculate upon a goodly number of years 
yet. But he added, “ Let life end at any time, I have a hope 
of heaven that maketh not ashamed.” 

He continued to preach frequently, and with great pathos 
and gentleness. The Sunday before his death he preached 
twice, taking a long walk to his morning appointment, and 
going in the afternoon to another part of the city of Washing- 
ton to baptize the child of a friend. The night’s sermon was 
at Ryland, his last charge, near his home. The text was xcii. 
Psalm, 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th verses. Before another 
Sabbath he was with God. The second anniversary of his 
wife’s death, his body was laid by her side. 

Alarming as sudden death is to those who witness it, to the 
aged pilgrim, waiting till his change come, it is the expected 
summons; and when life is the daily witness of readiness to 
depart, death needs no farewells nor parleys. If the Good 
Shepherd had spared him for slow decay, the Church and his 
family would have surrendered him with no less regret. And 
if affection inquires the cause of his death, the fall may have 
had but little to do with it. At any rate, it left but a slight 
mark of bodily harm, and did not despoil his face of a pleasant 
smile. Jesus was there by the snowy couch, on which his 
servant fell, and soon released the spirit, to follow its heavenly 
escort to the eternal home. 


‘‘Life’s labor done, as sinks the clay, 
Light from its load, the spirit flies; 
While heaven and earth combine to say, 
How blest the righteous when he dies.” 


5. SAMUEL VINTON BLAKE was born in Easton, Talbot 
county, Md., January 15, 1814. Death deprived him of his 
father in early youth, and his uncle, Rev. Robert Spencer 
Vinton, found him ahome with the venerable David Gardner, 
of Foundry Station, Washington, D.C. His license to exhort 
was given him by Rev. James M. Hanson, March 24, 1833. 
This license was renewed February 17, 1834, with the signa- 
ture of Rev. John Bear. In the following May, by order of 
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the Foundry Quarterly Conference, Rev. Henry Slicer, P. E. 
of Potomac District, authorized him to “exercise his gifts as 
a local preacher.” In March, 1835, he was received as a pro- 
bationer in the Baltimore Annual Conference, and appointed 
to Alleghany Circuit ; 1836, Bedford Circuit; 1837, ordained 
deacon by Bishop Waugh, and sent to West Branch Mission ; 
in 1838, Clearfield Circuit ; 1839, ordained elder by Bishop 
Andrew, and appointed to Williamsburg Circuit ; 1840, Belle- 
fonte.. Having labored four years with great success in the 
Northumberland District, in 1841 he was associated with his 
former presiding elder, Rev. John Miller, in West Baltimore 
Station; 1842-3, Baltimore Circuit; 1844, Fayette Street; 
1845-6, Alexandria; 1847-8, Emory ; 1849-50, Lewistown 
Station. While there, he delivered the discourse at the funeral 
of the Rev. Jacob Gruber ; 1851-2, Great Falls Circuit ; 1853, 
Bedford Station; 1854-7, Rockingham District. In 1856 he 
was elected a delegate to the General Conference, which met at 
Indianapolis ; in 1858-9, Winchester Station; 1860-61, Wesley 
Chapel, Baltimore; 1862-3, Columbia Street; 1864-5, West 
River; 1866-9, South Baltimore and Baltimore Districts ; 
1868, delegate to the General Conference at Chicago; 1870- 
71, North Baltimore Station. 

On Easter Sunday, April 9, 1871, while attempting to 
preach in the Jefferson Street Church, he was compelled by 
physical prostration to desist, and with difficulty succeeded in 
reaching the Monument Street Parsonage. After using reme- 
dies, prescribed by his physician, he improved sufficiently to 
walk about his house ; but, after the lapse of two weeks, a new 
type of disease developed itself, which terminated fatally on 
May 9th. The funeral services were conducted in the Monu- 
ment Street Church, on May 11th, and the addresses on that 
occasion faithfully portray the character of the lamented Blake. 

Dr. Slicer said: “ The first question that presents itself in 
surveying this vast assemblage, is, Why this great outpouring 
of the people? Look at this array of ministers! Look at 
this crowd of worthy citizens, called together upon short, 
general notice! It is not sufficient to say that death is in our 
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midst; that will not account for what we see. The Rev. 
Samuel V. Blake had in his character the elements of sincerity, 
energy and industry, and he made his mark strongly upon 
every community in which he labored. Hence, the extended 
interest of this hour. My acquaintance with him commenced 
while presiding elder of Potomac District. He was becoming 
active as a local preacher, and it was judged best by his 
brethren that he should enter the traveling connection. I 
brought forward his recommendation to the Annual Confer- 
ence, in 1835. He heard a voice coming down from heaven 
to him, saying, ‘Son, go work to-day in my vineyard!’ 
That voice rang in his ear, and impressed his heart, and under 
its impulse, he has been a constant, earnest and faithful 
worker in Christ’s vineyard from the time he entered it till 
the close of life. It may be said of him, as Mr. Wesley said 
of another, ‘ He laid down his labor with his life, and ceased 
at once to work and live.’ In my judgment, Samuel V. Blake 
was one of that class of men that the Church can very illy 
afford to lose. We have many inactive people that do not 
illustrate what Dr. Chalmers said of Methodism, ‘ Christianity 
in earnest,’ but Brother Blake was always in earnest, and in 
the language of the lesson just read, he did the work of an 
evangelist, making full proof of his ministry. Not only was 
he a man of energy and activity, but he was a man of one 
work, In boyhood he laid broad and deep the foundation of 
his character, by a full consecration of himself to God. He 
lived not for himself, but for God and humanity. Whilst full 
of charity for other Churches, he loved that form of religion 
most which men call Methodism, and for nearly forty years 
his best energies were devoted to its advancement. He was a 
great Methodist, and a great Christian after the Methodist 
type, and I would hold up his life as an example worthy of 
imitation.” 

Rev. Samuel A. Wilson: “These elder men have known 
brother Blake longer than I, but during the period of my min- 
istry at Wesley Chapel, I was associated with him on terms of 
closest intimacy. Our houses were adjacent, our families inter- 
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mingled, and we were often together. I had always enter- 
tained for him sincere respect, but now my acquaintance 
ripened into warmest friendship. It is often the case that men 
of strong, vigerous qualities are regarded as stern and severe ; 
but he was gentle asa lamb, at home. Home was the scene 
where the man shone with the greatest brightness. It fre- 
quently happens that Christians fall under the paralyzing hand 
of death without being permitted to give any testimony of their 
faith, but our beloved brother was allowed the privilege of 
sending back words of cheer while walking through the valley. 
Early on the morning of the day on which he died, a friend 
said to him, ‘ Brother Blake, you are going to see the King in 
His beauty.’ He replied, with a pleasant smile, ‘ Yes, sister 
Hall, isn’t that glorious!’ She then said, ‘ You have fought 
a good fight,’—here he took up the words, and have finished my 
course, and have kept the faith, repeating, with strong em- 
phasis, and have kept the faith—have kept the faith! Brother 
D. Creamer asked him if the gospel which he had been preach- 
ing for so many years to others was his support in his great 
affliction. He promptly replied, in his usual positive manner, 
‘Yes; that’s where I have been standing, I stand there now, 
sure and steadfast.’ About noon, Dr. Deale said to him, 
‘ Brother Blake, do you find Jesus very precious to you, to- 
day?’ He answered with measured syllables, and a voice fail- 
ing in death, ‘ Yes, unspeakably precious!’ His lips moved 
for the last time in the utterance of the word ‘ Victory!’ and 
his liberated soul ascended to its Maker and its God.” 

Bishop Ames: ‘“ We sometimes say of our dead, we have 
lost them. Not so, brethren; they are ours, ours forever ; 
nothing can rob us of them. Their memories are part of the 
heritage of God’s people, and though dead, they yet speak. 
Does any one suppose that the work of our brother’s life is 
ended? No! he will still work with us, brother pastors ; he 
will be with us, his memory and his example will be an incen- 
tive to us. They will help us when temptations come, and 
when weariness settles down upon us, we shall think of him 
and struggle up more bravely, more earnestly to do the work 
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of God. There was one trait in the character of our friend, 
that impressed me more strongly than any other one, and that 
was his conscientiousness. Although my associations with him 
were not frequent or long continued, on certain occasions they 
were so intimate that I had to understand the man. I could 
not be mistaken, and the thing which impressed me most was 
his conscientiousness—so careful of the character of his brethren, 
so anxious as to what would be the best for them and best for 
their families, so honest in dealing with the Church, and in 
doing what he believed the Master would approve. He has 
left behind him a character that is the best inheritance of his 
wife and children, and the Church of God. The best boon 
that any man can confer upon humanity, when summoned away 
by death, is a reputation as a God-fearing, God-loving, and 
God-serving man.” 


6. Jon W. LamBetH died July 19th, 1871. The ordinary 
life of an itinerant preacher in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is unbroken by remarkable incidents. Its frequent removals 
introduce new persons and scenes, but impose the same duties. 
Adaptation to special fields, the condition of which is become 
critical by neglect, or some embarrassment of congregations, 
makes one place the scene of success to some who would other- 
wise have made little impression. Some seem more fertunate 
in the allotments of the work, both as to adapted qualifications 
and congregational contingencies. The Church, however, re- 
joices in a system, which is likely to find a place for every 
man, and a man for every place. Many labor in obscure, but 
not unproductive circuits, and struggle with straitened cir- 
cumstances and moderate encouragement. The awards for 
such toil are not in this world. The siftings of final examina- 
tion of character, at the tribunal of the last day, will disclose 
many toilers, who did blessed work for the Master, but were 
not distinguished among their brethren. 

Job W. Lambeth was born in Baltimore, August 6th, 1817. 
He was the nephew of Rev. Job Guest, of precious memory. 
Converted in early life, he was attached to the ministry of 
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Jesus, and entered the Baltimore Conference in the spring of 
1842. He served the Church effectively nineteen years, In 
1846 his health failed, and he was supernumerary five years. 
He resumed his active ministry in 1852, and continued effec- 
tive until 1867, from which time until his death he was super- 
numerary. He suffered with impaired health for many years, 
and the disease of which he died wore away his strength. For 
several years before his death he held an office under the 
Government, and by this means supported his family. The 
_last six months of his life he was confined to his home. The 
prospect of death awakened but one solicitude — provision for 
his wife and four children. God was gracious to his servant. 
Divine support was bestowed. The promised care of his dear 
ones by the Father of the fatherless, and the assurance of a 
heavenly home for himself, hushed his anxieties and strength- 
ened his faith. He died in great peace, the 19th August, 1871. 
From Botetourt, Christiansburg, Liberty, Hereford, Stafford, 
Alleghany, St. Mary’s, Calvert, Severn, and the colored con- 
gregations, which he so faithfully served, will come to judg- 
ment many who will be stars in the crown of his rejoicing. 


1873. 
Question 15. Have any died this year ? 


1. N. J. Brown Morean. It is the mournful duty of the- 
Baltimore Conference to record the death of Nicholas J. B. 
Morgan, which took place at the residence of his father-in-law, 
Judge William H. Baldwin, in Anne Arundel county, Md., 
April 6th, 1872. He was born in Bath county, Va., Novem- 
ber 23d, 1811, and was the eldest son of Gerard Morgan, who, 
dying in April, 1846, closed forty years of ministerial service 
in the Baltimore Conference. When he was about ten years 
of age, he removed with his parents to Harrisonburg, in 
Rockingham county, Va. Such advantages as were furnished 
by the country schools of Bath he had enjoyed, and improved 
so far as to enable him to take position with those of his own. 
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age in the better schools of the town. A residence of more 
than five years in Harrisonburg, under the tutorship of com- 
petent teachers, enabled him not only to master the “nglish 
branches of education, but also to make considerable proficiency 
in classical attainment. At the age of sixteen he had spent 
more than half his life in school studies; and possessing a 
sprightly mind, a thirst for knowledge, he was the equal of the 
best of his fellow pupils in diligence and acquirements. 

In the year 1825 he attended a camp-meeting at Taylor’s 
Springs, a few miles from the town in which he lived. Here 
occurred what he ever regarded as the most important event 
of his life. Born of religious parents, and carefully trained 
in the principles of the Gospel, he had often felt the necessity 
of a change of heart; such, in fact, was his experience as far 
back as he could recollect. While listening to a sermon at 
this meeting, delivered by John Bear, then in the strength of 
his young manhood, he made up his mind to seek, at once, the 
pardon of his sins. It cost him the usual struggle to make a 
public demonstration of his purpose. With a broken spirit 
and a contrite heart, he accepted an invitation given to peni- 
tents to come forward to the altar for the instructions and 
prayers of those who had experienced what he now sought. 
Before the meeting closed, he received the evidence of forgive- 
ness, in the assurance that he had become a child of God by 
faith in Christ Jesus. The change he experienced was so 
thorough that he never doubted his conversion. It was a 
precious memory to him through all his after years, and on 
his dying bed. Only a short time before he was taken with 
his last illness, he wrote out the programme of his funeral, 
the concluding words of which date this most important event : 
‘““T wish the great fact to be made prominent, that I am a 
sinner saved by grace — saved nearly forty-seven years ago.” 
Separating himself from his irreligious associates, he joined 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and became, on account of 
his youth and promise, an object of special interest to the 
friends of Christ, who welcomed him to their companionship. 
This event took place in the fourteenth year of his young life ; 
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and, from that time to the end of his pilgrimage, he maintained 
the consistency of his Christian profession. Grace was 
sufficient in youth, in manhood, and up to the period when he 
was about stepping across the line from maturity to age, to 
enable him to preserve, without tarnish, the beautiful religious 
character which was his adornment through life, and his equip- 
ment for his triumphant passage through the “ valley of the 
shadow of death.” 

Not long after his conversion, he was impressed with the 
conviction that it was his duty to preach the gospel. This 
led to more than usual attention, by one so young, to religious 
reading, which filled the spaces of time he was able to spare 
from his school studies. The limited means of his father did 
not admit of sending him to college, not even of keeping him 
in school at home, any longer than he should be prepared to 
provide for his own support. Aware of this fact, and anxious 
to lighten the family burden, when he was about sixteen years 
old he felt the time had come for him to take care of himself. 
With his father’s consent, he turned himself out upon the 
world, to make his way along its courses as best he could. 
Well advanced in his education for one so young, and being 
also well grown, his expedient was to render the advantages 
he had enjoyed available in procuring a livelihood. He 
applied for and obtained the position of teacher in a school a 
few miles in the country. With the duties of this office he 
joined diligent study for the great calling which he had now 
conscientiously chosen for his life-work. His first sermon was 
preached when he was only five months and a few days beyond 
his sixteenth year. The time he had engaged to serve as tutor 
having expired, he traveled under the presiding elder, till the 
meeting of the Baltimore Conference, to which he was admitted 
in the spring of 1829, being then less than four months over 
seventeen years of age. Though he died at sixty, commencing 
life at sixteen, he was a man a long time, and through every 
intervening year he did a man’s full work. The minutes of 
the Conference record forty-three years of effective service, 
He died at his post, in the early part of his forty-fourth year, 
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being attacked by the disease which terminated his life while 
preaching his last sermon. 

The fields to which, from year to year, he was assigned in- 
volved as much ministerial labor and responsibility as fell to 
the lot of any member of the Conference, within his term of 
service. Many of his circuits included three or four times as 
much territory as our present circuits, and three or four times 
as many appointments. From twenty to thirty congregations 
heard the gospel from him in four weeks, to which was added, 
in almost every case, the meeting of the class by the preacher. 
With no fixed residence, his only home was the different 
stopping places noted on the plan which guided him round his 
circuit. Most of the time he devoted to study was in the 
saddle, or during the late hours of the night, when his wearied 
nature demanded sleep, to recuperate him for the toil of the 
coming day’s travel to some distant point where duty called 
him. Through the heat of summer, the cold of winter, and 
facing the storms of all the seasons, he went forth, day and 
night, over mountains and across rivers, to meet the small 
assemblages of people who might come together to hear the 
gospel. Moved bya heroism which made him forget himself, 
he cared only for the few who would lose a privilege if he 
failed. Counting himself as only one, he felt it would be 
better to find none present than to disappoint the smallest 
number. 

Such devotion to his work, accompanied by marked efficiency 
in it, brought him, at an early period of his life, prominently 
before the Conference, at a time, too, when such men as John 
Davis, Alfred Griffith, John A. Collins, and many other men 
of might, now resting from their labors, were leaders in the 
body. By the active part he took in everything that makes 
history for the Conference, he held the position thus gained, 
through more than thirty years. These were eventful years 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church, within which raged the 
abolition and pro-slavery controversy, that first divided the 
Church and afterwards the Baltimore Conference. The ap- 
preciation in which he was held by his brethren had its ex- 
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pression in every honor it was in their power to bestow. At 
the age of thirty-three he was elected a delegate to the General 
Conference, which met in New York, in 1844. In the great 
contest which here took place, and which resulted in rending 
the Church, he stood with the other members from the Balti- 
more Conference, who, in the face of fiery opposition, main- 
tained their loyalty to the Methodist Episcopal Church. It 
so chanced that the work that had been assigned him at home, 
lay in that part of the Conference known as on the border 
line, which the General Conference, by the famous “ Plan of 
Separation,” proposed to draw between the Church South and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. There is not space here to 
review his administration as the presiding elder of the district 
over which he was placed. There is, however, little, if any 
doubt, that his wisdom and prudence preserved the integrity 
of the Conference in that part of Virginia then lying within 
its bounds. To all subsequent General Conferences, some- 
times leading the ticket, he was elected, except the last. 
Many of his friends were anxious he should go to this, but he 
positively and publicly refused to allow the use of his name. 

In the great trouble which came to the Baltimore Confer- 
ence from the action of the General Conference held in Buffalo 
in 1860, incorporating a new chapter in the Discipline on the 
subject of slavery, as might have been expected from his past 
record, he was found on the side of the Church. Much as he 
loved his Conference, and dear to him as were many of his per- 
sonal friends of the seceding majority, some of whom stood firmly 
by him in the border contest fifteen years before, he yet halted 
not for a moment in his adherence to the principles which 
guided him then, and made him one of the leaders now of the 
minority, who were steadfast in loyal devotion to the glorious 
old Methodist Episcopal Church. He was so thoroughly 
Methodistic, that there was not a feature in the whole system 
as it had been transmitted by the fathers, that had not beauty 
in his eyes; and to preserve it unimpaired, his best energies 
were given. Nor was his a blind devotion, which might have 
resulted from the circumstances under which he grew up and 
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was trained, as the son of a pioneer Methodist preacher ; but 
the result of conviction, which followed study of, and intimate 
acquaintance with, the economy of Methodism. Few men 
were more familiar with the government of the Church. He 
was rarely without a Discipline in his pocket, and his head 
was so full of it, that he scarcely needed its index to find ‘its 
language upon any of its topics. As an administrator, 
whether as preacher in charge or presiding elder, he was 
rarely excelled. Nearly half his ministry was spent in the 
latter office. The relation in which he was thus brought to 
his brethren, taught him to feel that interest in their temporal 
welfare, to promote which, he originated, and through all the 
years of its history, largely contributed to the successful opera- 
tions of the Preachers’ Fund Association. Seeing how poorly 
the men were paid in the work over which he presided, and 
that it was impossible for them to provide for their families, 
should they die or become superannuated, he projected the 
plan which has its development in this now living institution 
among us, which, under his presidency from its organization, 
has grown to such magnitude as very nearly answers the end 
for which it was conceived. 

His personal relations to his brethren were always of the 
most agreeable character. While he stood equal to the best, he 
assumed no superiority to the bumblest. From the highest to 
the lowest, he was one with them, and was an object of almost 
universal confidence and affection. Even of the few who loved 
him not, there was not one who did not recognize in him the 
merit which commanded their respect. Young or old, acquaint- 
ance or stranger, found in him a brother who loved them 
because they were preachers ; whom, so soon as he was known, 
they generally loved in return. Next to his Church, in his 
Christian affection, came his brethren, who joined their efforts 
with his to build up Zion. His social qualities among the people 
were not, perhaps, of the highest grade; yet dignity of manner 
made him unexceptionable to all, and when acquaintance 
grew familiar, he was the genial friend who won the strongest 
affections of those with whom he became intimate. In the 
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narrow circle of home and kindred, his influence was magical. 
Besides his own household, where he was always reverenced, 
he stood at the head of seven brothers, regarded by the six as 
their wisest counselor and best friend; and as a mutual expres- 
sion of affection, he requested that they should carry him to 
his grave. It is not less praise of the Conference than of him 
to say, that no ordinary man could have so early reached the 
high position he gained in the body, or gaining it, could have 
held it so long. He was never more esteemed than when he 
died ; and his absence from this annual meeting of his brethren, 
for the first time in forty-four years, creates a void that is felt 
by all. With strong intellectual endowments, there were 
blended in him those stanch moral qualities which made him 
the man he was. Mental power and moral force characterized 
him in the pulpit and on the Conference floor. As a preacher, 
he was a man of one work. To this he gave the study of life. 
Nearly all his reading had a direct bearing upon his profession. 
He had become so familiar with the Scriptures, that there was 
scarcely an incident or a text that was not at his command. 
The pocket Bible, which his father gave him on his leaving 
home, was his constant companion; and on his dying bed, he 
had it brought to him, and requested the reading of a lesson 
from its sacred pages. 

The profound investigations of the divines of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries he thoroughly explored. 
Justly regarded as one of our soundest theologians, Dickinson 
College conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity ; 
and his unquestioned ability in maintaining the doctrines, 
experience, and practice of the gospel placed him in the front 
rank of evangelical preachers. Whether from his natural or 
acquired fertility of thought, he was almost as diligent in 
making sermons in the last as in the first years of his 
ministry; and, although he did not write in full his dis- 
courses, there was almost endless variety in his matter. But 
superiority in the pulpit alone does not create the man of 
power in the Conference. True, it commands the admiration 
of all; but there must be the manifestation of interest in, 
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joined with capacity for, the business which comes before the 
body. In the questions which are constantly arising, there 
must be moral courage to stand up for the right, and ability 
to maintain it. Although remarkable for his quiet and unob- 
trusive manners, he performed his full part in the business of 
Conference ; and, in the time of any peril, he was as fearless of 
evil, and as courageous in the fight against it, as certainty of 
the success of the right could make him. Rarely did modesty 
and heroism more beautifully blend in a human character. 
By what he was in the pulpit, in the Conference, and in the 
official positions he filled in the Church, he was a tower of 
strength in upholding the cause of Methodism in Maryland 
and Virginia. The death of such a man in the far down 
years of old age, is a loss to the Church and the world ; occur- 
ring while yet in the vigor of unabated manhood, it is a 
calamity. Yet we murmur not that it has pleased the Master 
to release our brother from the toil he so manfully endured, 
to enjoy the rest of which he so often spoke, and for which 
he so ardently longed. 

There is interest in every dying hour, but in some more 
than others. He seems to have had a presentiment of his near 
approach to death. So of late he talked, at least to the writer 
of this imperfect tribute, making the impression that such was 
the fact; and, only two days before he was taken sick, he wrote 
the paper already referred to, containing the directions for his 
funeral. He was seized with pneumonia, the disease of which 
both his father and mother had died. His peril was felt by all his 
friends, and produced a profound sensation, both in Baltimore 
and the city of Washington. Wife, children, and brothers were 
at his bedside, sick with anxiety ; yet he was as calm as in his 
best day of health, as much like himself, throughout all his 
sickness, as when here transacting the business of Conference. 
A short time before he died, he said to his brother, next in age 
to himself, “Lit, we have stood side by side for thirty-eight 
years,” (alluding to the time of his brother’s ministry). “No 
man has come between us; I have got down to the river first.” 
‘“‘And about to cross over,” said the other. ‘“ Yes,” he replied, 
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in a feeble but cheerful tone; then added, “I hope we shall 
all,” (referring to the other members of his family and brothers 
present,) “ meet in that land where my voice shall be restored, 
and we shall be happy forever.” He requested the singing of 
the hymn beginning, “ Forever here my rest shall be, close to 
Thy bleeding side.” He only could: know how close he was. 
He seemed to be listening to sweeter music than human voices 
make, Presently, looking up toward heaven, in a style of 
majesty lofty as the sentiment he uttered, he shouted with up- 
lifted voice, “Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost, as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be, world without end. Amen.” Fitting doxology to 
precede the benediction, which in a few moments, was his, 
“ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” Suffering seemed 
all over. There was no perceptible sign of the slightest pain. 
His countenance bore its most pleasant aspect. He looked 
like a weary traveler falling off into the sweet rest of sleep. 
Turning himself over in his bed, he closed his eyes, and was 
dead. Thus ended the mortal life of Brown Morgan. 

He was twice married. The wife of his youth was Mary E. 
Phelps, a woman of culture and piety, of Virginia, to whom 
he was united in holy bonds, April 3d, 1834. At her funeral 
he bore this testimony, ‘ For twenty-nine years she was my 
true and faithful wife.’ His second marriage, April 26th, 
1865, was to Martha E. Baldwin, of Maryland, worthy to be 
the successor of her by whose side he sleeps. 


2. Francis STANSBURY CassADyY was born in Baltimore, 
Maryland, February 5th, 1827, and died in his native city, on 
the 22d of November, 1872. His conversion took place in 
Frederick, Maryland, in November, 1846, under the preach- 
ing of Rev. P. D. Lipscomb. His whole subsequent life gave 
proof of the thoroughness of the work then wrought in him 
by the Spirit of God. Received as a probationer by the Balti- 
more Annual Conference at its session of 1850, he proved him- 
self for twenty-two years “a workman that needed not to be 
ashamed.” 
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He was married on the 8th of March, 1853, to Miss Mary 
Krebs, of Greencastle, Pennsylvania, who, with two children, 
survives him. 

His appointments were, successively : 1850, York Springs ; 
1851, Boonsboro; 1852, Fincastle; 1853, Blue Sulphur ; 
1854-55, Berkeley Springs; 1856-57, West River; 1858-59, 
Patuxent; 1860-61, Bladensburg ; 1862-63, Rockville; 1864- 
65, Patapsco; 1866, Severn; 1867-68, Summerfield ; 1869-71, 
South Baltimore. In all these fields of labor, some of them 
hard fields, he made full proof of his ministry, and realized 
fruit in the conversion of souls and enlargement of the Church. 
His most gratifying success was at his last appointment, South 
Baltimore. Though physically enfeebled when he went to 
this station, and hardly equal to the demands it made upon 
his energies, he addressed himself toe his work with cheerful- 
ness and earnestness, and the Lord owned his labors in a 
most refreshing outpouring of the Spirit, by which the Church 
was greatly quickened and many souls were converted. 

During the second year of his ministry at South Baltimore, 
brother Cassady’s health rapidly gave way, so that he was 
often unfitted for his public duties. But so strong was the 
attachment of his people, so fully had he now their confidence 
and esteem, that his reappointment for a third year was asked 
and received. Though hardly any pulpit labor was performed 
during this year, the interest and devotion of his flock never 
waned. There was no want within their power to meet, that 
was not promptly supplied. Such sympathy and generosity 
as South Baltimore illustrated in its treatment of its invalid 
preacher, deserves the praise of the whole Church. At the 
Conference of 1872, brother C. was granted a supernumerary 
relation. 

His disease, consumption, speedily culminated, but he waited 
for its culmination without distrust or dread. A patient suf- 
ferer, he looked forward to the time of his departure with 
calmness and steadiness of faith, and with the joy that enters 
into the Christian’s hope. He found Christ all he needed as 
both Saviour and Comforter. Two days previous to his death 
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he said to two of his brethren, “I never before felt as I do 
now, the intensifying force and meaningness of that not in the 
Scripture, ‘a God at hand, not afar off’” On another occa- 
sion, pressing his head upon his pillow, he remarked, “I am 
nestling, nestling on the bosom of Jesus.” 

- Brother Cassady was a man of superior powers of mind, and 
giving his powers the benefit of careful discipline, he became 
distinguished among his brethren for both comprehensiveness 
and clearness of thought. He continued to grow intellectually 
all through his ministry ; he gave to every subject patient and 
thorough investigation; he was not a mere repeater of other 
men’s thoughts, but examined for himself and sought to under- 
stand the subjects which he took in hand. In general litera- 
ture he was well informed, in theology he was at home. Early 
commencing to use the pen, he became a chaste and instructive 
writer. His contributions often appeared in the periodicals of 
the Church, and were always acceptable. 

Those who, in his different fields, had the privilege of at- 
tending his ministry, well know with what ability and fidelity 
he declared the counsel of God. Few among us have preached 
the gospel with greater simplicity and honesty, with greater 
freedom from that fear of man which bringeth a snare, or in a 
manner more instructive to the understanding, more awaken- 
ing to the conscience, or more affecting to the heart. 

There was nothing more distinctly marked in the character 
of brother C. than the strong and increasing affection which 
united him to the pastoral work. He cleaved to it as to his 
life. With the close adherence of his affections to the holy 
office, he could not but become more and more assimilated to 
the objects with which that office made him conversant. The 
regular performance of its duties, prompted by his heart as 
well as his conscience, imparted an increasing purity and eleva- 
tion to his character. Those who knew him intimately failed 
not to see that he became more and more a consecrated man. 
He never evinced more of the spirit of devotion to his work, 
more intense love for it, than after he was cut off from all its 
activities. 
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As a Christian, brother C. was humble, tender, and beyond 
reproach. His integrity was never questioned—the Church 
suffered no wrong through faithlessness on his part. With 
his chosen friends he spoke freely of his inward experiences of 
comfort and hope through an indwelling Saviour, and in his 
last days these experiences were almost the constant theme of 
his remark. The glorious doctrines of grace were dear to his 
heart, because his heart had felt their saving and comforting 
power. 

The character of brother C. was beautiful for its genuine- 
ness. There was no guile in this man. What he appeared 
to be, he was. Truth, that kept him above all meanness, that 
rendered him incapable of deception, that made him always 
reliable as a friend, that invested him with a nobleness which 
the selfish and time-serving can never possess, was wrought in 
every fibre of his being—it stood forth in every act, was ex- 
pressed in every utterance of his lips, beamed in his eyes. Not 
faultless, his virtues were so many, and combined so harmoni- 
ously to form a beautiful character, that his brethren owe it, 
both to him and themselves, to hold him in affectionate and 
enduring remembrance. He rests from his labors and his 
works do follow him. 


3. WILLIAM CHaAmpion. This faithful servant of God 
died of consumption of the lungs, on Monday, January the 
20th, 1878, at Moorefield, West Virginia, in the fifty-sixth 
year of his age. He was born of pious Methodist parents, 
May 23d, 1817, in St. Just, near Penzance, England, and was 
born again in 1840, and at once united with the Church, and 
in 1843 was authorized to exercise his gifts and graces as a 
local preacher in the place of his nativity. He emigrated to 
this country in 1848, and was admitted into the Baltimore 
Conference on trial in 1850, and appointed to Newport Cir- 
cuit; 1851, Karthaus; 1852, Clearfield; 1853, Highland ; 
1854, Franklin ; 1855, supernumerary ; in 1856 he was made 
effective, and appointed to Wardenville Circuit; 1857-58, 
Springfield ; 1861, superannuated, in which relation he con- 
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tinued till the close of 1867; 1868, supernumerary again, in 
which relation he continued until death. 

Brother Champion was an acceptable and successful preacher 
of the gospel, meekly, zealously, faithfully prosecuting the work 
assigned him. Asa husband and father he was characterized 
by kindness, consideration and love. His convictions of the 
right were strong and abiding, never sacrificing principle to 
mere expediency ; but, believing his cause just, no amount of 
social ostracism, which he was called upon to endure on ac- 
count of his love and fidelity to the Methodist Ipiscopal 
Church, could either force him to recede from his well chosen 
position, or provoke him to retaliate an injury. ‘Imitating the 
Divine Master, he conquered by love. 

His long confinement and. severe bodily afflictions were borne 
with great patience and Christian fortitude. The Rev. George 
W. White, pastor of Moorefield Presbyterian Church, who 
knew him intimately for more than six years, says: “It was 
my privilege for more than two years to minister to him, by 
the Word of God and prayer. During the whole of that period 
he was a confirmed invalid, much of the time confined to his 
bed, and a great sufferer, both from oppressive languor and 
acute pain. Many times I saw him when he could speak only 
with difficulty and pain. But, through that long period of 
trial, I never knew his faith in the Saviour to fail in the least, 
for a moment. I never knew his hope of eternal life for a 
moment to waver. Healways seemed to ‘desire to depart and 
be with Christ,’ but, at the same time, often expressed his 
willingness to remain and suffer so long as such was the will 
of God. Ina ministry of fifteen years, I never knew one to 
suffer so long with more unmurmuring patience.” 

Tn his last illness he was often heard, in the still hours of 
night, quoting the Scriptures and familiar hymas, and praising 
God. On the Friday evening previous to his death, he ex- 
claimed, “The blood of Christ cleanseth.” The next day, while 
receiving the Holy Communion, he said, “ The will of God be 
done. Hence no will but his.” And just before his death ne 
requested his Christian wife and obedient children to meet him 
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in heaven. His last words were, “ My sight is failing.” Then 
he fell asleep in Jesus. 


4, Joun T. STanspury, the subject of this memoir, was 
born in Baltimore, Maryland, July 15th, 1828, and died at 
his home, in the same city, January 26th, 1873. Blessed with 
religious parents, his Christian life began very early, and 
throughout was so decided and uniform, that none who knew 
brother Stansbury could for a moment question his genuine- 
ness. When about ten years of age, he was converted to God 
in the Monument Street Sabbath School, and at once identified 
himself with the Methodist Episcopal Church. Not long 
thereafter he went to Dubuque, Iowa, and was engaged for 
several years in mercantile pursuits, but impressed with the 
conviction that it was his duty to preach the gospel, he came 
back to his native city, and was duly recommended by the 
official body of Exeter Station for the work of the ministry. 
He was received into the Baltimore Conference on trial, in the 
spring of 1850, and appointed to Bedford Circuit. His sub- 
sequent appointments were: 1851, Fincastle; 1852, Jackson- 
ville; 1853, Newcastle ; 1854, agent for Olin and Preston In- 
stitute; 1855, Wardensville; 1856, Bluc Sulphur, and all in the 
State of Virginia. In 1857 he was appointed by the Bishop 
to Bald Eagle, Pennsylvania, but transferred during the year 
to New Liberty. 

His health from youth was feeble, now failing him, he was 
compelled, reluctantly, to take a supernumerary relation, and 
sustained this relation for two years, when it was changed to 
superannuate. In 1870, his health having slightly improved, 
he was placed on the supernumerary list, but the following 
year was again superannuated, and remained in that relation 
to the close of life. He was married March 1st, 1853, to Miss 
Mary E. Smith, of Winchester, Virginia. 

During his brief, active ministry, brother Stansbury wes 
faithful to every interest of the Church, and in the several 
fields of labor assigned him, was favored with encouraging suc- 
cess. He was pre-eminently a sincere, single-minded man, 
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and appreciated most by those who knew him best. Painfully 
modest, gentle as a woman, true to his vows and conviction of 
duty, a kind, provident husband, a generous, confiding friend, 
and an humble, devoted servant of God. 

His last illness was of short duration. He was taken ill 
Friday morning, and died the following Sabbath, with conges- 
tion of the lungs. The message was sudden, but it found 
him ready. Just before death came he turned to his wife and 
said, “I would love to remain longer with you and to do 
more for the Master’s glory, but if it be the will of the Lord 
to take me away, I feel prepared and willing to go.” Very 
soon the pulse of life stood still, the toilsome strife was over, 
and another quiet, meek, unobtrusive spirit passed away from 
earth, to mingle with “the spirits of just men made perfect” in 
heaven. 


5. Epwarp E. ALLEN was born in Accomac county, Va., 
August 15th, 1804, and died in Shrewsbury, Pa., May 28th, 
1872. At the age of seventeen he was converted in Balti- 
more. He soon began to preach, and in 1827 was admitted 
into the Baltimore Conference ; upon one occasion, early in 
his ministry, he was tempted to doubt his call to preach, when 
on the point of turning back from his field of labor, he was 
halted for the time by the urgent counsels of his presiding 
elder. That evening he preached, praying that God would 
remove his doubts and increase his faith by the conversion of 
at least one soul. At the close of the sermon several pre- 
sented themselves at the altar as seekers of religion, and three 
were converted. Thus confirmed in his convictions, he went 
forward laboring in his Master’s cause. 

He filled the following appointments: Bellefonte Circuit, 
Lycoming, Shamokin, Concord, Huntingdon, Stafford, Fred- 
ericksburg, St. Mary’s, Severn, Lyttleton, Licking Creek, 
Bedford, Cumberland Station, Hollidaysburg, Patapsco, Balti- 
more City Mission, Baltimore Sailors’ Bethel, supernumerary ; 
Jersey Shore, Great Island, Hereford, Liberty, in 1865 he 
became supernumerary, and the next year superannuated, in 
which last relation he remained until his death. 
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Father Allen was a practical, scriptural preacher, fervent, 
energetic, tender, affectionate; in his last illness, continuing 
for three months, he was almost constantly engaged in 
prayer and in searching the Scriptures. His end was peace. 


1874. 
Question 15. Have any died this year ? 


BisHorp Morris. 


1. Tuomas A. Morris. The venerated and beloved senior 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Thomas A. Morris, 
was born near Charleston, West Virginia, April 28th, 1794. 
When he was about ten years of age, he with his family 
removed from their beautiful farm on the banks of the Kana- 
wha about forty miles west, and settled in a comparatively wild 
and uninhabited region, where they encountered the toils and 
privations inseparable from the development and improvement 
of anew country. The educational facilities of that period, 
and especially of that region, were extremely limited. It was 
the good fortune of the Morris family, however, to enjey the 
advantages of a good grammar school, organized by William 
Paine, an educated Englishman, near the homestead, when 
Thomas was about sixteen years of age. His oldest brother, 
Edmund, held the clerkship of Cabell county, in which the 
family resided, and Thomas, at the age of seventeen, became 
a deputy in the office, a position which he held until he was 
about twenty years of age. While discharging the duties of 
this office, and when greatly broken down in health, and some- 
what depressed in spirits, he was drafted into a company of 
militia, to perform a six months’ tour in the North against 
the British and Indians. They met at the court-house, 
shouldered their muskets, and took up their line of march to 
join a regiment forming at Point Pleasant, to reinforce the 
main army near the Canada line. The father of young Morris 
was so affected by his son’s frail and youthful appearance, and 
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his feeble health, that, after the company had started, he pro- 
cured a substitute, overtook the young soldiers their second 
day out, and procured a discharge for his slender and delicate 
boy. 

The early religious training of Bishop Morris was in the 
Baptist Church, of which both his parents were pious and 
exemplary members. He grew up, however, without giving 
much thought to the subject of personal religion, until he was 
about eighteen years of age. At this time there was a revival 
of religion in the neighborhood, among the Methodists, a - 
people of whom he knew but little, and against whom he had 
imbibed the prevailing prejudices of the times. To their meet- 
ings he occasionally resorted, and under the pungent and 
powerful appeals of the pioneer preachers of Methodism, he 
was awakened to a full realization of his sinfulness, and the 
necessity of salvation through the merits of a crucified Re- 
deemer. In the summer of 1813 he attended a camp-meeting 
in the neighborhood, and, under a sermon preached by Rev. 
David Young, he was led to seek, with increased diligence 
and earnestness, the salvation of his soul, and at the same 
time to ponder seriously the question whether Providence was 
not leading him to cast in his lot with the people called Metho- 
dists. Against this course many considerations pleaded power- 
fully. He had been trained in another communion; his 
prejudices were deeply rooted ; the Methodists in that region 
were feeble and persecuted ; but the result of a careful com- 
parison of their doctrines and polity with the New Testament, 
which he instituted at this time, was a fixed, unalterable de- 
termination to unite with them as the people of his choice. 

On a Sabbath in August, 1813, after Rev. Samuel Brown, 
the regular circuit preacher, had delivered his farewell sermon 
in the Morris neighborhood, from the text, “Come, for all 
things are now ready,” and while the congregation were singing 
the verse — 

“This is the way I long have sought, 
And mourn’d because I found it not; 
My grief a burden long has been, 


Because I was not saved from sin,” 


37 
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Thomas A. Morris, then in his nineteenth year, walked for- 
ward with trembling steps, and became a probationer in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Shortly after uniting with the 
Church, at the earnest solicitation of his pastor, he consented 
to take charge of the neighborhood class. While discharging 
the duties of this office, he felt impressed that it was his duty 
to hold prayer-meetings occasionally and exhort his neigh- 
bors to flee the wrath to come; the evidence of his own 
acceptance with God having, meantime, come to him gradually, 
but satisfactorily. He was united in marriage to Miss Abigail 
Scales, January 23, 1814, and about one week later, February 
1, received a written license to exhort, signed by the preacher 
in charge of the circuit. He was examined before the 
Quarterly Conference of his circuit, and licensed to preach, 
April 2, 1814. The examination was conducted and the 
license was signed by Rev. David Young, under whose preach- 
ing young Morris was awakened, and through whose influence 
largely, he was afterward led into the work of the Christian 
ministry. 

In 1815, at the urgent request of Rev. John Dew, preacher 
in charge, and with the hearty approval of presiding elder 
Young, Mr. Morris undertook to supply the circuit within the 
bounds of which he resided, for three months, with a view, 
mainly, to determine whether, with his enfeebled constitution, 
it would be wise and prudent to enter the itinerant ranks fully. 
The result of the experiment was, that he was recommended 
and admitted into the Ohio Conference at its session held in 
Louisville, Ky., in September, 1816. The two years of his 
probation were spent on Marietta Circuit, where the people 
became greatly endeared to him aad his family, and where his 
laburs were abundantly blessed. During his term of service 
on that circuit, he traveled about seven thousand miles on 
horseback, preached nearly a thousand times, and received two 
hundred and fifty persons into the Church. 

At the expiration of his term on Marietta Circuit, he 
attended his first Annual Conference. It was held at Steuben- 
ville. Here he was examined, admitted to full connection, 
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and ordained deacon by Bishop George in August, 1818. 
From this Conference he was appointed to Zanesville Circuit, 
with Charles Elliott as junior preacher. For a family 
residence, or parsonage, on this circuit, he obtained a one-story 
log-cabin, with two small rooms, built on the commons, near 
Cambridge, Guernsey county. 

The Conference of 1819 was held in Cincinnati, then a city 
of about eight thousand inhabitants. The sessions were held 
in the old stone church, where Wesley Chapel now stands. 
Mr. Morris was returned to Zanesville, with Samuel R. 
Brockunier as his colleague. In 1820, at the Conference held 
in Chillicothe, he was elected to elders’ orders, and ordained 
by Bishop Roberts. He was, however, so prostrated in health 
by excessive labor and general debility, that he was placed in 
a supernumerary relation, and sent to Lancaster, just consti- 
tuted a station.’ At the close of this year he was transferred to 
Kentucky Conference, and appointed to Christian Circnit. 
From this large and laborious field he was removed at the end 
of two years to Hopkinsville, and at the same time elected a 
delegate to the General Conference of 1824, where he partici- 
pated in the election of Elijah Hedding and Joshua Soule as 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. Morris’s 
next appointment was Red River Circuit, in Middle Ten- 
nessee, where he labored one year. In the fall of 1825 he was 
appointed by Bishop Roberts, presiding elder of Green River 
District. While performing the duties of that office on his 
large and difficult field, he experienced, in 1826, his first shock 
of paralysis. This circumstance, together with the protracted 
sickness of his wife and daughter, determined him to return 
to Ohio. In the fall of 1827 he attended his last Conference 
in Kentucky as a member of that body, and, although his 
brethren knew of his arrangement to return to Ohio, they 
again elected him to represent them in the General Conference, 
to be held the following year at Pittsburgh. 

. Owing to some mistake or misunderstanding on the part of 
the Bishop presiding that year in the Ohio Conference, no 
place was left vacant for Mr. Morris, and he was sent to Louis- 
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ville Station, where he labored very successfully and acceptably 
for one year. In the fall of 1828 he received oficial notice 
that he was transferred to the Ohio Conference, and appointed 
to Lebanon Circuit. Here he spent two years in arduous but 
successful work. His next appointment, in 1830, was to 
Columbus, which had just been constituted a station. At the 
close of his year he was able to report a net increase of one 
hundred members. 

At the session of the Ohio Conference held in 1831, at 
Mansfield, Mr. Morris was elected a delegate to the General 
Conference of 1832, and, at the same time, appointed to Cin- 
cinnati Station, which then included all the city churches in 
one pastoral charge. His colleagues were Nathan Emory, 
William B. Christie, and Edmund W. Sehon; and the charge 
embraced Wesley Chapel, Fourth Street, M’Kendree, Asbury, 
and New Street. To this charge he was returned in the fall 
of 1832, with George W. Walker and David Whiteomb as 
his colleagues. In 18383 the Ohio Conference held its session 
in the old College building on Walnut Street, Cincinnati, and 
Mr. Morris was appointed presiding elder of Cincinnati Dis- 
trict. In April, 1834, he was appointed by the proper 
authorities of the Church, editor of the ‘* Western Christian 
Advocate,” for the publication of which, at Cincinnati, pro- 
vision had been made by the General Conference two years 
before. 

At the General Conference of 1836, held in Cincinnati, he. 

was elected one of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Beverly Waugh and Wilbur Fisk were elected at 
the same time, but the latter declined the office. 
_ May 17, 1842, his beloved wife, the companion of his youth 
and sharer of the toils and privations of his early itinerant life, 
died at their home in Cincinnati. He was subsequently twice 
married: to Mrs. Meriwether, of Louisville, Kentucky, June 
25, 1844, who died at Salubria in 1871. He was afterward 
married to Miss Sarah Bruscup, who survives him. 

Bishop Morris’s last illness lasted a little over a week. He 
gently passed away with little of suffering. The weary 
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wheels of life stood still, and the loved and venerated bishop 
fell asleep in Jesus. His last words to his wife were :— 


“The future looks bright, 
It is all right, all right.” 


The funeral was held on Friday afternoon, September 4th, 
1874, in High Street Methodist Episcopal Church, Spring- 
field. The church was filled with citizens of all denomina- 
tions, gathered to do honor to the memory of one whom they 
had all learned to love and revere, and whose residence in the 
community had been a pride and pleasure to all. The services 
were directed by, and in charge of, Rev. J. B. Ellsworth, and 
began with the hymn, 


“Cast thy burden on the Lord,” 


sung by a quartette of voices, with organ accompaniment. 
The thirty-ninth Psalm and a portion of the first chapter of 
Thessalonians were read by Rev. Lucien Clark. Rev. Mr, 
Meharry announced and read the 1086th hymn, which was 
sung, and Rev. William Herr followed in prayer. 

A comprehensive sketch of the life of Bishop Morris, and 
his varied experiences, showing his valuable and unremitting 
Jabors in the cause of religion, extending over a period of more 
than fifty years, was read by Rev. Dr. J. F. Marlay, of Xenia, 
Ohio, by whom also a most interesting biography of the ven- 
erable man of God has been prepared, giving a thrilling ac- 
count of the incidents of his eventful life. This fact we deem 
sufficient to explain the brevity of the present sketch. 

All who knew Bishop Morris in the vigor of his manhood, 
will bear witness that he deserves to take rank among the 
foremost men of his time. To the charming simplicity, both 
of tastes and manners, which eminently characterized him in 
all the walks of life, he added the graces of a genuine nature 
and a beautiful Christian character. As a preacher, he was 
chaste, sincere, and many times greatly eloquent. As a bishop, 
he was considerate, careful, and judicious, and never forgetful 
of the most humble of his brethren in the administration of 
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his high office. He was by nature reticent and silent, but no 
heart ever throbbed with more genial and genuine sympathies. 
For sixty years he devoted himself strictly and usefully to the 
upbuilding of the Church of God. His life on earth was a 
beautiful round of charity and faith, and his death a serene 
and fitting end to such a character and career. His removal 
from the Church on earth, we doubt not, is but his transfer to 
“the Church of the first-born in heaven.” 


2. Francis Macartney was born on the eleventh ef Jan- 
uary, 1803, in Maguire’s Bridge, Fermanaugh county, Ireland, 
and died October 7th, 1873, in the seventy-first year of his 
age, and the fiftieth of his itinerant ministry. He was con- 
verted, May 11th, 1818, of which he wrote February 15th, 
1870: ‘In the absence of all excitement, I resolved to give 
my heart and life to Christ. I commenced fervent prayer to 
God, and on Monday evening obtained the testimony of the 
Holy Spirit to my acceptance. On that subject I have never 
had one moment’s doubt.” Through the instrumentality of 
Rev. Henry Smith, he was led to unite with the Baltimore 
Conference, in the year 1823, within whose original boundary 
he spent the whole of his fifty years of active service. It is 
difficult, properly, to estimate the real value of this honored 
servant of God. Too modest to engage in competition, he was 
content to work where the Church pointed as the field of duty, 
and did his work for Christ’s sake, and the sake of perishing 
men. Genial and kind, with a generous heart and hand, he 
carried the light of an honest life wherever he went, and men 
loved him for the true nobility that marked him as a faithful 
servant of God. 

As a preacher, brother Macartney was practical rather than 
brilliant, a faithful and fearless expounder of the truth as it is 
in Jesus. Loving truth and hating error, he labored to know 
the mind of the Spirit, and trusted in God more than in man. 
When he found the truth, so earnestly did he hold it that it 
became a part of himself. Such aman could not fail in his 
Master’s work, and through his ministry, souls were given him 
as his seal and wages. 
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Tn the pastoral work he was a master. To weep with the 
weepers, and rejoice with the joyous, was the natural prompt- 
ing of his noble and unselfish nature. Tender and loving as 
a woman, he added to his gentleness the strength of a char- 
acter pure as the snow and immovable as the mountains. To 
- him came the sorrow-stricken, and the children of misfortune 
for counsel and comfort, while the weary workers of earth 
drew inspiration from the brave life that never complained. 
Loving and beloved, tried and trusted, he was a man of God, 
“an Israelite indeed, in whom was no guile.” 

But the end was coming. The fifty years were enough for 
toil, and eternity was nearing as the reward of the just. Let 
his own words tell his story as he reviewed it on his couch of 
death: “T cannot think of anything God could do to promote 
my comfort or my safety, that he has not already done, but to 
bestow upon me larger measures of the divine influence. In- 
finitely above all do I wish my friends to remember that my 
present consciousness of acceptance with God, and my hope of 
future and eternal blessedness, are based only on the atoning 
blood of the Lamb, slain from the foundation of the world. 
Since my conversion, the habitual language of my soul has 
been, ‘Only Jesus will I know, and Jesus crucified.’ This I 
expect to be my eternal theme of rejoicing.” Thus was he 
ending the weary march of life. God was very near, and 
when the summons came he sweetly fell asleep in Jesus —a 
good man and full of the Holy Ghost. Sweet had his work 
been to him, though he toiled long and hard. The sunset of 
the day was rapturously greeted as he gazed on the convoy 
sweeping through the golden gates of the west toward the 
waiting toiler, as he answered their call with the shout of 
Glory! Glory! Glory! Nor did he have long to wait. As 
love lightens the burden, so it shortens the hours of toil or 
of waiting; and his eye grew brighter as he watched for his 
Lord’s coming. Gently the shadows gathered round his home 
and couch, and while loved ones lingered near to minister to 
the dying man, he was “caught up” to the rest he longed for, 
in the presence of the Lamb, who giveth light to the city 
whose inhabitants never die. 
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3. Wri~urAM HarpbEn was born in Baltimore, Maryland, 
August 27, 1828, and died in his native city, Sunday morn- . 
ing, November 9, 1873. The child of parents well known in 
their day for Christian virtue and usefulness, he early proved 
the efficacy of prayer and faith and holy example at home, and 
on the 7th of August, 1845, he connected himself with the 
M. E. Church, of which his parents were valued members. 
Within a brief time after his conversion his thoughts were 
turned to the ministry ; he waited not long for a clear revela- 
tion of the mind of the Lord. In the month of July, 1846, 
he began to exercise himself in public exhortation, under 
“ verbal permission from Rev. Edward E. Allen, preacher in 
charge of the Baltimore City Mission.” He was duly licensed 
as an exhorter, April 26, 1847, by the leaders’ meeting of the 
City Mission, D. Hartman being then in charge. He was 
licensed as a local preacher by the Quarterly Conference of 
Severn Circuit, August 21, 1847, Thomas McGee presiding. 
In the following year he entered the Baltimore Conference. 
At the division of the Conference in 1856 he fell into the 
East Baltimore Conference ; upon the creation of the Central 
Pennsylvania Conference, he became again a member of the 
Baltimore Conference. In the spring of 1869 he was trans- 
ferred to the Central Pennsylvania Conference, where he re- 
mained until the spring of 1872, when he was re-transferred 
to the Baltimore Conference. His appointments were: 1848, 
Newport; 1849, Boonsboro; 1850, Gettysburg ; 1851-52, 
Frederick city; 1853-54, Lewisburg, Virginia; 1855-56, 
Fast Baltimore ; 1857, Caroline Street ; 1858-59, Danville, 
Pennsylvania; 1860-61, Chambersburg ; 1862-65, Frederick 
District; 1866-68, East Baltimore; 1869-71, Pine Street, 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania ; 1872-73, Emory, Baltimore city, 
where he ended his life and ministry. He was elected by the 
Kast Baltimore Conference a delegate to the General Confer- 
ence of 1864, in Philadelphia. Four successive years he was 
the Secretary of the same Conference. 

Brother Harden was twice married. His first wife, a 
daughter of the yenerable Dr. Henry Slicer, was early removed 
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by death. In the year 1857 he was united to Miss Mary W. 
Moody, of Baltimore, who, with five children, survives him. 

At the last session of this Conference, no member of the 
body gave promise of longer life and usefulness than Wm. 
Harden. His massive, finely-developed and proportioned 
frame, whose vigor he conserved by remarkable temperance 
and regularity in his habits, seemed to be proof against dis- 
ease for years to come. Yet he, who would have been the 
Jast one selected as a probable victim of death in 1873, is not 
with us. In the strength of his manhood, when the Church 
had reason to look for extended service, he has fallen. “ Verily 
every man at his best state is altogether vanity; .... . his 
days are as a shadow that passeth away.” 

- During the summer months of the last year, incessant appli- 
cation to his work brought about a general prostration, and 
the exposure and labors of the Emory Grove Camp-Meeting, 
to which he was unequal, still further depressed his enfeebled 
vitality, and prepared the way for the disease which termi- 
nated the life of our brother. A timely suspension of toil and 
submission to medical treatment might have averted the result, 
which has irreparably bereaved his family and greatly afflicted 
the Church. But, either not appreciating the extent of his 
exhaustion, or constrained by a conscientiousness and zeal 
which, when duty seemed to call, thought last and least of 
self, or both, he continued to labor, until he was left without 
strength to labor. Taking to his bed, the disease, which had 
been so insidiously working itself through his system, refused 
to yield to the treatment of his physicians, and, after two 
weeks’ confinement, on the blessed day “that saw the Lord 
arise,” he went to be “ forever with the Lord.” 

What is most important to say, if said at all, must be im- 
perfectly said. Though no word were spoken, no line written 
upon page or carved upon stone, his character and life would 
be immortal ; they have given birth to memories which can 
never perish. William Harden was a man of great moral 
worth. The qualities that make up true nobleness of nature 
conspicuously appeared in him, and they were real, not feigned. 
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Indeed, there was nothing in him that was allied to duplicity 
or fraud. Honest, generous, unassuming, trustful, and trusty, 
making more of being right than of being popular, holding on 
to his convictions, yet ever open to reason and persuasion if he 
might be shown to be in the wrong, he deserved the confidence 
and love which he secured wherever he went. 

Asa Christian, brother Harden illustrated simplicity, con- 
scientiousness, and unblamableness of life. The Bible was, 
with him, the Book of books, and he studied its pages not 
merely to illuminate his understanding, but to bring his whole 
being under the power of its truths and into unison with its 
spirit. He was aman of prayer; in his closet he met God 
face to face, and received those rich spiritual manifestations of 
which it was his delight to speak. fie not only taught re- 
ligion as a blessed experience for the heart, but he knew it to 
be such ; an experience bringing the soul into the peace and 
abiding fellowship of God, inspiring joy in a present and as- 
sured salvation, and in hope of eternal life in heaven, inviting 
daily to new realizations of a Saviour’s love and sanctifying 
grace. While traveling the Frederick District, he makes this 
record: “July 7, 1865. This day I especially prayed to God 
that, in view of commencing my summer campaign of woods’ 
meetings to-morrow, He would give me a large baptism of the 
Holy Ghost. I feel that I am now the Lord’s in a sense I 
never was before, fully consecrated to His service. O what 
peace I enjoy!” In closing his quarterly round, he writes, 
“This has been a glorious quarter. My soul, since July 7th, 
has enjoyed the rest of faith.” It was often remarked among 
those most intimate with brother Harden, that the last years 
of his life, probably dating from this 7th of July season of 
prayer and consecration, were distinguished for a spirituality 
and devotedness that had not marked his earlier years. 

As a preacher, brother Harden was clear and forcible, always 
instructive, at times producing marvellous effects by the power 
that attended his words. Well read in general literature and 
in Wesleyan theology, a thoughtful student of. the Scriptures, 
endowed with more than ordinary strength of mind, careful in 
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preparation, fluent (and precise) in expressing himself, of com- 
manding presence in the pulpit, his preaching was acceptable 
and profiting to the congregations he served. 

His ministry had abundant fruit in every appointment he 
filled. Few have been more successful in leading souls to 
Christ. Saving souls was indeed a passion with him. His 
enthusiasm in every kind of effort that looked to this is illus- 
trated by the heroic words spoken just before his death, to a 
brother minister. Describing the gracious revival of last fall, 
at Emory, the labors of which helped to break him down, he 
said, “ But I stuck to it till the last penitent was converted.” 

In the pastoral work, this man was almost peerless. His 
superior probably could not be found in the Church, His 
diligence and its results are well-nigh incredible. He found 
out every one, and seemed always to know what to say or do, 
however peculiar the case presented to him. The poor, the 
sick, and the sorrowing were his especial care. 

As an administrator, he was extraordinarily gifted. The 
minutest details of his work were familiar to him; nothing 
escaped his attention, nothing was hurried, done before time 
or after time; interests were not crowded upon each other, yet 
every matter was attended to. 

The crowning excellence of William Harden, and that which 
explains his success, was that he was a man of one work. His 
whole strength of body and mind was appropriated to the 
service of Christ and the Church in the ministry of the gospel ; 
all his time was given to it. Nothing private or personal, 
relating to pleasure, pecuniary advantage, or even his family, 
led him to neglect or subordinate any interest of the Church. 
He literally sought first the kingdom of God. 

His greatly bereaved family is committed to the sympathy, 
the prayers, and the care of the Church which he served so 
well. To his brethren, whom he loved as he loved none others, 
he has left a life beautiful and grand, which they cannot study 
without receiving new inspirations for duty, and which, in its 
motives and fidelity, they cannot imitate without having their 
ministry elevated and ennobled. May our record at the end, 
be as fair as that of William Harden’s, 
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LO yy 
Question 15. Have any died this year ? 


1. Henry Furtonae, forty years ago, was one of the lead- 
ing and most prominent preachers in the Baltimore Conference. 
Neat and precise in his personal appearance, clear, strong, and 
spiritual in his ministry, he impressed his hearers, and com- 
manded the respect of every community in which he lived and 
labored. His sermons were models of gospel preaching. By 
the most intelligent and pious of our people they were long 
remembered, often spoken of, and pronounced excellent. These 
are evidences of effective sermons. They were adapted to the 
occasion, and well delivered. He was a man of sound judg- 
ment in the interpretation of the canons of the Church, and 
judicious in the administration of the discipline. He possessed 
great purity of character, was exceedingly modest — too much 
so to put himself forward — and possessed a sensitiveness of 
spirit almost too tender for this world. He did not, however, 
lack courage when duty called for its exercise. 

He was a Christian patriot, a lover of his country, and 
clearly comprehended the duty of citizens and their obligations 
to the Government. He was a man we could trust, ‘a good 
minister of Jesus Christ.” A constant serenity reigned in his 
countenance, the visible sign of the calm in his breast —“ the 
peace of God that passeth all understanding.” His life was 
without a blemish, and he has left the inheritance of a good 
name to his brethren and loved ones who survive him. He 
was almost the last of a noble, heroic, self-sacrificing class of 
ministers in our Conference, who have transmitted Methodism 
from the fathers to these times. His memory is precious, and 
blessed among his brethren. 

He was born in Baltimore, Md., March 21,1797. He 
received a good English education. “The early religious 
instruction,” he says, “which I received from my mother had 
a very salutary effect on my mind; as far back as I can 
remember, I was deeply impressed with the necessity and 
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excelleney of true religion; the fear of God was before my 
eyes ; I was fond of attending meeting, was serious and solemn, 
had a particular feeling of respect and regard for religious 
people, and especially for ministers of the gospel.” Near the 
fifteenth year of his age, he was brought to see and feel deeply 
the necessity of a change of heart. In his own words he says, 
“TJ do not recollect any particular circumstance which gave 
rise to these exercises of mind; the Holy Spirit strove with 
me and I yielded. . . . I was drawn gradually and power- 
fully towards God. I betook myself to reading the Bible and 
praying in good earnest, and was sincerely seeking the way of 
salvation, frequently with strong cries and tears. I was drawn 
strongly toward the Methodists, believing that they enjoyed 
the life and power of religion. On Sunday morning, while 
in class in Wilk Street Church, it pleased the Lord to remove 
the oppressive burden from my mind, and give me a sense of 
his pardoning mercy. It was a happy morning to my soul, 
such an one as I had never seen before, and which I can never 
forget.” 

In the spring of 1814 his father died, and he obtained the 
consent of his mother to join the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He was received on probation by Rev. Alfred Griffith, the 
stationed minister on Fell’s Point. In the spring of 1815 he 
received license to exhort, and in the following year he was 
licensed to preach. He was now under the pastoral oversight 
of Rev. Joshua Wells, and he could never forget his indebted - 
ness to this distinguished minister of Christ for his private and 
public instruction. 

In 1816 a vacancy occurred on Montgomery Circuit, and 
he was appointed by Rev. Nelson Reed, the presiding elder, to 
fill it. Accordingly he made all necessary arrangements, and 
on the 14th of September took leave of his mother and 
entered on his itinerant career. He was admitted on trial, in 
the spring of 1817, into the Baltimore Conference, and 
appointed to Berkeley Circuit. In 1819 he was received into 
full membership at the Conference which met at Alexandria, 
Va., and was ordained by Bishop Roberts. In the spring of 
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1821 he was elected to elders’ orders, and ordained by Bishop 
George, in Wilk. Street Church, where he had been “ born 
again,” and had cast his lot among the Methodists. 

He filled many appointments in Virginia, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, was presiding elder of the Huntingdon District 
four years, was appointed to Baltimore City Station in 1830 
and 1831, was in East Baltimore Station 1855 and 1856. In 
1860 and 1861 he was chaplain to the Seamen’s Union Bethel. 

He was in the effective work forty-five years, was a dele- 
gate to the General Conference of 1828 and 1832, and was 
fifty-seven years a member of the Baltimore Conference. He 
was intimate with Bishops McKendree, George, Roberts, 
Soule, Waugh and Bascom. He was present every day at 
the last session of our Conference, held at the Fayette Street 
M. E. Church, and took a deep interest in its deliberations. 
He made this entry concerning it in his diary : “‘ How greatly 
I desire before going hence to witness a glorious, fresh bap- 
tisra of the Holy Spirit, both among preachers and people ! 

. . thus helping on the coming of Messiah’s universal 
reign among men,” 

The last days and closing hours of this man of Ged will 
never be forgotten. For some time his health had been de- 
clining; heart disease, complicated with rheumatism and dropsy, 
was developed. His suffering at times was great, but his 
patience endured to the end. His heart was gladdened by the 
presence of his brethren, for he loved them, and warm and 
emphatic were his responses to their supplications. 

Among the many precious truths that fell from the lips of 
this dying saint, were, “ I am constantly enjoying solid peace. 
My children, aim at high attainments in religion, let your 
characters shine through your lives. Give my love to my 
brethren, and tell them I am on the Rock! Living or dying, 
I go trusting wholly in the merits of the Atonement.” Satur- 
day, August 29th, was life’s last day with him. In the morn- 
ing he prayed earnestly and touchingly for the companion of 
his early toils. Among the many utterances of the day was, 
“When the Master says Come, I say, Here am I.” As the day 
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began to decline it seemed difficult for him to speak, and as 
evening approached, speech failed almost entirely, although 
his mind was clear to the end. No mist nor shadow of a cloud 
lingered zbout his setting sun, and the radiance still lingers to 
cheer all left behind. His natural vision failed him about an 
hour before his death, as if yielding to another sight in the 
soul that was looking out upon the crossing. It was remark- 
able. It was what God in His mercy vouchsafed to our sensi- 
tive friend. There was no struggle. It was all we could 
have wished. It was a little after seven o’clock in the evening. 


How sweet the hour of closing day, 
When all is peaceful and serene, 
Aud when the sun with cloudless ray 
Sheds mellow lustre o’er the scene! 
Such was our brother’s parting hour, 

So peacefully he went to rest. 


He died in Baltimore, at the residence of his son-in-law, 
Philip Darby, Esq., where he had resided for some time, and 
had every comfort and attention he could wish. His dear wife 
and four daughters were with him — waiting at his bedside — 
waiting for the end: and then a part of his family on the 
other side, “not seen,” waiting for his coming. What a con- 
juncture! Partof the family here, and part there. The sight 
was failing, the week closing, the blessed Sabbath approach- 
ing, the eternal Sabbath dawning, the calm undisturbed, he 
was coming to the Jordan. It was a sublime scene. 

The funeral services were held in the Fayette Street Church, 
which was filled with members of the Church, and friends 
from all parts of the city. The ministry was largely repre- 
sented. He was buried in Mount Olivet Cemetery, by the side 
of his sons, and not a great distance from the preachers’ lot, 
and the resting-place of Bishops Asbury, George, Emory and 
Waugh. 


2. Henry Suicer.’ In the spring of 1824, the Baltimore 
Conference met in Winchester, Virginia. A young itinerant, 
received on trial two years before, came from Redstone Circuit, 
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west of the Alleghany mountains, to be examined for ordina- 
tion as deacon. This second year of his trial he had braved 
the toils of a circuit three hundred miles in extent, and had 
been preaching twenty-six times a month. The settlements 
were remote. He preached in ‘cabins and log huts. The 
journeys were perilous. The homes were humble, but the 
hospitality was generous. His early ministry was thus nur- 
tured by trials which Methodist preachers love to recount, 
when honors and age give occasion for innocent boasting, or 
opportunity for useful lessons for junior contemporaries. He 
was admitted into fu!l connection and ordained deacon. A 
half century afterwards, full of years and ripe in experience, 
having held an effective relation fifty-two years, he died. 
Henry Slicer was born in Annapolis, Maryland. His father 
was a native of Frederick, Md., of Scotch descent, and came 
to Annapolis when a boy. His mother was born in Anne 
Arundel county, Maryland, and died in Annapolis, in her 
eighty-fifth year. The father died in Baltimore, in his ninety- 
second year. Both were members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and trained their children in the faith of the parents. 
Henry was the second son, and in his sixteenth year was sent 
to Baltimore to learn chair-painting. The year after his 
arrival in Baltimore, under a sermon in Exeter Street Church, 
by Rev. Gerard Morgan, he was awakened, left his seat in the 
gallery, knelt at the altar, and was converted. He joined the 
Exeter Street Church. Two years afterwards, in his nine- 
teenth year, he returned home. During these two years, his 
activity and success in the Church had developed traits of 
character which indicated the Christian ministry as his life- 
work. The opinion of the excellent man to whom he was 
apprenticed, and of the Church of which he was a member, 
was confirmed by his own experience. The call of the Holy 
Ghost was distinct and imperative. He was licensed to preach 
in his twentieth year, and employed on the Baltimore Circuit 
by Rey. Stephen George Roszell, presiding elder of the Balti- 
more District. At the ensuing session of the Conference, viz.: 
in 1822, having been recommended by the District Conference, 
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which met December 4, 1821, in Georgetown, D. C., he was 
received cn trial, and appointed to the Harford Circuit. We 
can imagine the feelings of this ardent young man when he 
came to the Conference held’ in the good town of Winches- 
ter, fifty-one years ago. 

His appointments * may be classified as follows: Seven years 
on circuits; twenty on stations—Baltimore, Washington, Car- 
lisle, Frederick, Georgetown ; two years Agent of the Metro- 
politan Church, Washington, D. C.; eight years chaplain of 
Seamen’s Union Bethel, Baltimore; and fifteen years on dis- 
tricts. At the close of these fifty-two years, from his sick- 
room, he addressed to the Baltimore Conference (1874) a letter, 
in which he said: “TI had fondly hoped to be present at this 
session of the Conference, and enjoy its varied services. But 
that hope is now gone, and I am compelled, by the state of 
health, to ask a supernumerary relation.” His request was 
granted. He was supernumerary forty-three days—the only 
vacation of a long and active ministry. His wife, who was 
the daughter of Rev. George Roberts, and to whom he was 
married in 1827, died the previous year. Tour children, two 
sons and two daughters, survive the parents. 

When the Baltimore Conference was divided, the district, 
of which he was presiding elder, was assigned to the East 
Baltimore Conference, and he continued in that Conference 
until its territory in Maryland was, at the General Conference: 
of 1868, once more included in the Baltimore Conference. 

The ministry of Henry Slicer extended over an interesting: 
period of ovr Church history. In the early part of it he was: 
under the tutorship of the fathers, and participated in our first 


* 1822, Harford; 1823, Redstone; 1824, Ebenezer, Washington; 1825; 
Fredericksburg; 1826, Baltimore City Station; 1827, Carlisle; 1828-29,, 
Great Falls; 1830-31, Baltimore Circuit; 1832-85, Potomac District ; 
1836-37, Georgetown; 1838-39, Foundry, Washington; 1840-41, Cuarlisle;. 
1842-48, East Baltimore; 1844-45, North Baltimore; 1846-47, Wesley 
Chapel, Washington; 1848-49, Georgetown ; 1850-51, Baltimore City Sta- 
tion; 1852, Frederick ; 1853-54, Agent of the Metropolitan Church ; 1855- 
58, North Baltimore District ; 1859-61, West Baltimore District ; 1862-69,, 
Seamen’s Bethel; 1870-74, Baltimore District. 

38 
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great Church contest, viz: the Methodist Protestant contro- 
versy. During the sharpest part of this controversy he was 
in charge of the Great Falls and Baltimore Circuits, embra- 
cing then the whole of one circuit work from Shrewsbury, Pa., 
to North Point, Md., between the Gunpowder and the Patapsco. 
Tn defending the polity of his Church, he learned to practise 
skilfully the arts of attack and defence. Nor did he ever for- 
get the lessons of that school. His next appointment, the 
Potomac District, tested his training. Here occurred his 
memorable controversy with the Baptists. He preached on 
the subject of Baptism in every part of his district, exposed to 
the attacks of the Baptist preachers, and wrote two pamphlets 
and a larger treatise on the subject and mode of Baptism. 
The pamphlets were useful at the time; the treatise, published 
at the Book Concern, will bear a careful examination. The 
second pamphlet was a rejoinder to a reply to his first by an 
eminent immersionist. They were both extensively circulated, 
and are characteristic of their author, who makes his points 
with sagacity, and detects, with controversial skill, the weak- 
nesses of his adversary, They exhibit careful study and sound 
common sense. The style is perspicuous and forcible; plain 
men can understand every sentence, and the arguments are so 
aptly put that no one can fail to feel their force. This part 
of his ministry was extremely laborious, and in effectiveness is 
not exceeded by any other part of it. His pastorates in Wash- 
ington and Georgetown introduced him to the public men of 
the country. He was for seven sessions of Congress, chaplain 
to the Senate of the United States. Whilst he was in charge 
of the Foundry Church and chaplain of the Senate, Mr. Cilley, 
a member of the House of Representatives, was killed in.a 
duel. In the face of public sentiment, especially in Congress, 
Henry Slicer expressed freely his opinion in regard to this 
murder, and prepared a sermon on dueling, which he preached in 
his church, the 9th July, 1838. A large edition of this dis- 
course was printed. It is a pamphlet of sixteen double- 
columned pages, and thoroughly and manfully, and in the very 
best spirit of a Christian minister, discusses the subject. It is 
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believed that the ability of the discussion, and the fearlessness 
of the rebuke, made this sermon, under the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances which called it forth, a powerful aid in bringing 
this barbarous practice into its present disrepute. The later 
ministry of our brother connected him with Church difficulties 
following the division of the Church in 1844, similar difficul- 
ties during our civil war, and with the investigation of the 
affairs of the Book Concern. 

In all the divisions of the Church he adhered to her, through 
every vicissitude. Her polity aud doctrine and preaching first 
drew him to Christ, created his earliest claims to public con- 
sideration, and gave him his best opportunities for doing good. 
And in the darkest hour his grateful affection clung to her. 
Above his political affiliations, above every temptation of par- 
tizanship, amid the intimacies of private life, and in the com- 
pany of legislators and statesmen, presidents and senators and 
soldiers, Henry Slicer held high, distinctive and defiant, his 
love of the Master, and his allegiance to his Church. No 
civilities of the social circle, no constraint of public ceremony, 
no presence of eminent, and often profligate, politicians, could 
screen from his quick rebuke attacks upon the Church, or de- 
preciative allusions to spiritual religion. Wherever he was 
known at all, he was known as a Methodist, decided, thorough- 
going, without the reservation of personal convenience, or the 
waiving of a doubt. He was a man of the people, but he was 
not misled by their admiration. He insisted upon the claims 
of the ministry to public respect, as well as private courtesy. 
Yet no public servant of the Church more promptly obeyed 
every demand for ministerial service. The sick and the poor, 
childhood and age, churches, benevolent and reformatory in- 
stitutions, received from him, to the last hour of his active min- 
istry, the most hearty and abundant attention. A simple and 
touching illustration of this spirit is found in a memorandum 
of Christmas, 1869. He was chaplain at the Bethel. “ The 
day was pleasantly spent, except I was troubled in thinking 
of a poor child who needed a pair of shoes for Christmas, 
which I got, but they were too small, and it was too late for 
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me to exchange them for another pair. A smali thing—only 
a child and a pair of shoes—but I felt it might be a great 
thing to that fatherless child’s happiness and comfort.” 

In preaching and in debate he was incisive and contro- 
versial. In his prime, the power of his discourse was extra- 
ordinary. The sermons were: plain, and usually hortatory. 
The manner was earnest and impressive. With little imagina- 
tion or fancy, he possessed a quaint, half humorous abrupt- 
ness of style, which lured attention to the great truths spoken 
out of the deep convictions of his heart. There was no pre- 
tence of novelty, and no timidity. The tone, especially in 
rebuke and defence, was severe. He possessed an accurate 
and available knowledge of Methodist economy and doctrine. 
His administration, as pastor and presiding elder, was careful, 
orderly, and punctual. He always found time for the chil- 
dren. His acquaintance with other denominations was exten- 
sive, but he rarely read their books, beyond the occasional 
wants of controversy. Then he read with eagerness, and soon 
gathered materials of war. Armed with these, he went into 
the fight self-possessed, economical of resources, and daring, 
until his adversary, unless he was as redoubtable as the assail- 
ant, was glad to accept defeat and escape the shout of the 
victor, The sinner was given no quarter. Gentle wooings of 
delaying moralists formed no part of his public appeals. His 
words rang out fearlessly the demand for repentance and its 
fruits. Sin was not compounded with. Guilt received no 
apology for its exposure, ‘These characteristics were strikingly 
illustrated during his ministry on the Potomae District. He 
preached with wonderful power and success. Multitudes were 
converted, The Church was built up all over the district, 
which he traveled mostly on horseback, from the upper parts 
of Loudoun county to the mouth of the Rappahannock. We 
are perhaps not prepared at this day to estimate the over- 
whelming force of his exhortations, when an entire assembly 
of thousands were so moved that hundreds fell to the earth, 
whilst others ran to hide themselyes from the presence and 
appeal of the speaker. 
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Henry Slicer was an adveeate of total abstinence, and a suc- 
cessful temperance speaker. He made more addresses on the 
streets, in market-houses, churches and halls, on this subject, 
for twenty years of his life, than any preacher in the country. 
He was a popular platform speaker. He was welcomed at an- 
niversaries and other special occasions, and preached constantly 
every Sabbath, and frequently during the week. After his 
fall on the door-steps in Philadelphia, in the winter of 1843, 
his ability to endure the strain of so many and various services 
declined. 

He was a member of eight General Conferences, viz: 1832, 
1840, 1844, 1852, 1856, 1860, 1868, 1872. In 1860 and 1868, 
he represented the East Baltimore Conference. In the others, 
the Baltimore. Of his fifteen colleagues in the General Con- 
ference of 1832, but two survive, Norval Wilson and John 
Bear. In all of these Conferences, except this first one, Dr. 
Slicer was conspicuous, took an active part in the deliberations, 
and was influential. In some there were exciting topics of 
debate and wide differences of opinion. He was sometimes in 
the minority, and he was sometimes censured for his course ; 
nevertheless his opponents conceded to him strict conscien- 
tiousness of opinion, and unquestioned loyalty to his Church. 
Public spirited and wide awake to every public enterprise, he 
enjoyed discussion, and seldom declined a combat. It would 
have been a rare exception to public life, if he had not aroused 
opposition, and even hostility. The regard and deference 
which his venerable appearance and sturdy activity, in the last 
General Conference, received from delegates of every section, 
must have been to him a grateful close to his public labors. 

- Through the disintegrations of 1861, amidst the perplexities 
of civil strife, in the annoying and exhausting labors of 
the Book Committee in 1870-71, and in the debates of the 
General Conference of 1872, he kept persistently at work. 
Rheumatism, his old foe, increased its attacks, and his health, 
in the autumn of 1872, was seriously impaired. Not willing 
to retire until absolute inability forced him, he forgot his age 
and his health, and by overwork lost the grateful twilight of 
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moderate exertion, which the divine Providence often bestows 
upon those who have borne the burden and heat of the day. 
During the Conference of 1873, he was detained at home by 
sickness. At that time he seemed hopeful of recovery, and 
preferred to continue his effective relations. The district.was 
reduced, and he was reappointed. But he was disabled the 
whole year. When Conference met, he was not able to be 
present. This was his third absence in fifty-two years. 
Though he was not willing to admit himself quite superannu- 
ated, yet his health was worse. But the old fire within him 
was not easily subdued. When he wrote his sad letter, and 
invoked “the best blessings of heaven upon the old Baltimore 
Conference,” we could not criticise his request to be made 
supernumerary. Yet he was settling down into the most 
sorrowful convictions of a Methodist preacher—work done. 
His last sickness dates from September, 1872. He suffered 
eighteen months’ confinement to his house. The pain was 
sharp. There were sleepless nights, and weary hours of in- 
activity tried his faith and patience. Recent bereavement had 
removed his wife. He had whispered to himself recovery, at 
least enough to preach once more. He had his manuscripts 
breught to him, and selected a sermon, which he would like to 
preach. He felt his way with gentler arts than in the olden 
days, to our sympathy and love. With few words, but with 
tearful interest, he listened to the griefs of others, while he 
hushed away into patient silence his own sorrows. He talked 
of the solemnity of death. The end was coming; and as it 
approached, he grew more communicative and resigned. For 
some time his words had shown the grand trust and the grow- 
ing disclosure. Here are some of them: ‘ He has led me all 
my life long.” “Tam willing to preach no more, if need be. 
T have perhaps preached long enough.” ‘‘ My ministry counts 
for nothing now.” ‘My trust is only in the Mediator.” 
Suddenly, while he was preparing, if possible, to reach his 
daughter’s home in Georgetown, D. C., he grew worse. Un- 
consciousness supervened, Thursday afternoon, 23d of April, 
1874, his spirit returned to God. ‘The funeral services were 
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held in the Mount Vernon Place Church. Multitudes filled 
the church, and crowded the sidewalk and street in front of 
it. His body was buried in Greenmount, by the side of his 
wife, as the sun went down, Sunday, 26th of April, 1874, and 
the darkness of evening was gathering when we turned away 
from his last resting-place. 

Henry Slicer was a man of vigorous intellect, and of mod- 
erate education. He was self-reliant and indefatigable. By 
his earnest piety, the culture of considerable study in his early 
ministry, abundant use of social helps, and unfaltering devotion 
to his work as a Methodist preacher, he rose to a high rank 
among his brethren, and held during his life a prominent posi- 
tion in the Church and community. Simple in dress, and frank 
in the expression of his opinions, he was courtly in manners, 
and a welcome guest in cultivated circles. Stern reformer, he 
had the confidence of the multitude, and sat down in the 
poorest homes with the most lowly. Exacting of duty, and 
blunt in denouncing evil of every sort, he was gentle to woman, 
tender to childhood, kind to the young itinerant, and hospit- 
able to a fault. Amidst the engagements of a long and busy 
life, he never allowed the demands of home, friendship, or 
party, to weaken the claims of God upon his time and services. 
His ministry is an instructive example of devotion to primitive 
Methodist usage, of sympathy with judicious changes, and of 
punctilious discharge of official duties. His religious experi- 
ence from its dawn was positive and full of comfort. His 
death, reached by a slow decline, which subdued the severer 
traits of his energetic character, invests the name of this 
Christian warrior with the mellow memories of charity and 
peace. 


3. THomAs Mears Eppy. How few the items which in- 
dicate the periods of a marked life! How few, and yet how 
full of interest, where we love the life, or revere the 
character ! 

Dr. Eddy came of Methodist stock; his honored father, for 
many years a noted preacher in Ohio and in Indiana, preceded 
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his son only a few years into the rewards of faithfulness. In 
very early life, young Eddy gave his heart to the Saviour with 
a complete consecration, and ever after, he was found in earnest 
sympathy with Christ, and in kindliest fellowship with all the 
members of Christ’s Church. In the fall of 1842, being only 
nineteen years of age, he was called into the traveling ministry 
of the Church ; and in this ministry, in the spheres appointed 
by the authorities of the Church, he Jabored unremittingly to 
the end; so that when told that he must die, he could say, “I 
have no regret to utter for such devotion as I have been able 
to give to the ministry of the Lord Jesus. It is the one work 
whieh brings sweet personal content.” In the brief record he 
has left of the earlier years of his ministry, there are indica- 
tions that he was distrustful of his own abilities, and very con- 
fident of God’s grace and of His help. A wonderful answer to 
prayer, which was given by the almost instantaneous ceasing 
of a violent storm, when he was on Vevay Circuit, impressed 
him most profoundly. His health im those early years was 
delicate, and there were times when his voice seemed to be 
entirely gone, but he records that “help always came.” His 
faithfulness and devotion attracted attention; some articles 
written for the press in defence of the Methodist practice of 
using men of “gifts, grace, and fruit” in our ministry, who 
might net possess a knowledge of the Greek tongue, gave 
promise of his future editorial career. But while thus defend- 
ing Methodism, he never pleaded for, or justified in himself or 
others, a lack of such culture as was within reach, and the 
notes of his courses of study plainly show that he pursued them 
with great diligence. He was soon called to more conspicuous 
fields ; the American Bible Society bad his services one year, 
and the presiding eldership enrolled him among its most effi- 
cient administrators. Asa preacher, he was known to us as 
clear and logical in his analysis and statement, Scriptural in 
his forms of expression, wonderfully pathetic in his: personal 
appeals, and fiery and impetuous in his exhortation. 

da many remarkable respects he is to be remembered as a 
model of the distinctive type of American Methodist preachers. 
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Dr. Eddy was a man of genial temperament, warm in his per- 
sonal friendships, and generous in his sympathies. His spirit 
was eminently catholic, and in consequence he was not only 
widely known, but well beloved in all the churches. He 
longed and labored for unity in all Christian work; but was 
pre-eminently a Methodist, maintaining her doctrines, sus- 
taining her discipline, and falling a martyr in his zeal for her 
extension, 

In November, 1856, the editorial chair of the Northwestern ~ 
Christian Advocate was vacated by the death of Rev. James 
V. Watson, and the consenting voice of the Church called the 
young presiding elder to this important position. A sketch in 
a volume entitled “ Biographies of leading men of Chicago ” 
says, “Appreciating the promise and width of his field, desir- 
ing the advancement of the Church, knowing the power of 
the press, alive to all public issues in Church and State, ever 
regarding the amenities of the profession, earnest for the right, 
with an eye quick to perceive the critical, essential points of a 
crisis ; a natural tactician, with a dash of love for the radical 
and unusual, yet preserving his equilibrium in propriety and 
sagacity, he soon made his mark upon the paper; and in the 
regions where it was circulated or quoted, his influence was 
felt. The subscription list ran up from eleven thousand to 
thirty thousand.” During the fourteen years of his editorship, 
he was always prompt and reliable; in these years, the great 
national issues were debated and fought out. In all that 
tempest of passion, his voice rang out like a clarion, and 
always for freedom and the Union. Full of hope for the 
future of the Church, he entered with earnestness into its pro- 
gressive movements. He gave himself to the cultivation of 
the enlarged sphere which his position commanded. In these 
years of editorial life he was constantly employed in pulpit 
ministrations. Probably no living man has assisted at the 
dedication of so many churches. On all the lines of railroad 
leading to Chicago stand the houses of God associated with 
his efforts, and it is safe to say that at his appeal the Church 
has placed upon God’s altar millions of dollars for church 
buildings. 
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Transferred to this Conference soon after his retirement 
from the Advocate, he entered upon his pastoral labors at 
Charles Street, in Baltimore ; and the congregation which now 
worship in Mt. Vernon, are glad to honor him with a large 
share of the credit in the plan, the completion, and success of 
that most beautiful edifice. It is in some sense his monu- 
ment. 

At the session of this Conference in 1872, he was elected a 
delegate to the General Conference, an honor he had three 
times previously received by other Conferences. By that 
body he was taken from the pastoral charge of our Metropolitan 
in Washington, and made one of the General Missionary 
Secretaries of the Church. In the labors of that office he was 
over-abundant, having wonderful facility in office work ; and 
besides this, in visiting the Conferences, he traveled over all 
our country this side the Rocky Mountains. The work 
absorbed him, so that even in the sleep he secured, after his 
illness rested upon him fatally, his thoughts were of the needs 
of the world and of the duty of the Church, and out of his 
dreams lis voice would come ringing and clear, “ We must, 
we can, we will with God’s help conquer!” while in his waking 
moments he said, ‘‘ Forward is the word, no falling back ; we 
must take the world for Christ. Say so to our people. God 
calls us. Louder than thunder on the dome of the sky the 
Lord strikes the hour. We must throw down our gold in the 
presence of God.” 

Exhausted with the fatigue of travel, and his labor of love, 
he returned from the West to his home in New York, to die. 
When made aware of this, he said, “ Dying is a fact which will 
take care of itself. Faith in Christ is my strength.” And 
for the hours that remained, his chamber was “ privileged 
beyond the common walks of virtuous life, quite on the verge 
of heaven.” Although the members of his family were widely 
scattered, he was spared to see and know them all. He left 
messages of love for his associates, arranging his worldly 
affairs, partook of the Lord’s Supper, and awaited triumphantly 
the coming messenger. In holy ecstasy he joined in song, and 
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clapped his hands, and shouted Hallelujah! After it was sup- 
posed that he had ceased to breathe, he revived, and pronounced 
the Apostolic benediction, stretching his hands over the bowed 
heads of his weeping loved ones, and at three o’clock on the 
morning of October 7, spoke his last words, addressing the 
writer of this sketch, saying, “ Now sing and pray. Eternity 
dawns.” 

Dr. Eddy was married in October, 1845, to Miss Anna 
White, of Cincinnati, Ohio. He had an unusually happy 
home, and was admirably adapted to enjoy domestic life. 
When he died, his aged mother sat by him, sustained by the 
same spiritual comforter who cheered him ; his devoted wife 
received his last caress, his sons and daughters ministered to 
his comfort, and his brother and his sister joined in the songs 
and prayers which marked the hours of that night of triumph, 
all on the way to join him in “ the rest that remaineth.” Dr. 
Eddy filled the following appointments: 1842, Manchester 
Circuit, Indiana Conference; 1843, Canaan Circuit, Indiana 
Conference ; 1844, Lexington Circuit, Indiana Conference ; 
1845, Rising Sun Station, Indiana Conference; 1846-47, 
Vevay Circuit, Indiana Conference; 1848-49, Jeffersonville 
Station, Indiana Conference ; 1850-51, Third Street, Madison, 
Indiana Conference; 1852-53, Brookville, Indiana Confer- 
ence; 1854, Agent of the American Bible Society ; 1858, 
presiding elder, Indianapolis District; 1856 to 1868, Editor 
of the North-western Christian Advocate; 1869, Charles 
Street, Baltimore Conference; 1872, Metropolitan, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; 1872, May, one of the Missionary Secretaries. 


4, Rezin C. Hasuvp, falling asleep in the summer of min- 
isterial promise, was born at Baltimore, September 30, 1840. 
The son of pious parents, his father being a local preacher, he 
was early impressed with a consciousness of his responsibility 
to God, and in 1857 professed saving faith in Christ. He 
united with the Exeter Street M. E. Church, and consecrating 
his talents to the instruction of the children of the poor, held 
successive offices in the Causeway Mission Sunday School. 
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He pursued a course of study in public and private schools, 
and afterwards graduated at the Baltimore City College. 
About this period he gave his evenings to the instruction of 
his father’s colored employees, one of whom, Rev. J. H. 
Burley, was a delegate to the last General Conference of the 
M. E. Church. When but eighteen years of age he was 
licensed to exhort, and a year later he accepted authority to 
preach the gospel. In March, 1859, he was received on trial 
in the East Baltimore Conference. His subsequent appoint- 
ments were Alleghany, West Harford, East Harford, Emmits- 
burg, North Baltimore Circuit, Piedmont, Govanstown, and 
East Baltimore Station. In 1864, he was married to Miss 
Mary J. Sadler, of Pennsylvania, who mourns, with her three 
interesting children, the early decease of one who was a de- 
voted husband and an affectionate father. 

In January, 1874, when approaching the close of his second 
year in his last charge, alarming symptoms of bronchial dis- 
ease became manifest. By advice of Drs. Donaldson and 
Powell, he determined on a voyage to Brazil. He left Balti- 
more on the 8th of February, hoping to be benefited by the 
balmy atmosphere of a tropical sea. He daily entered, in a 
neatly written diary, the incidents of the trip. These journals 
contain frequent references to stormy skies, fearful sea-sick- 
ness, the loneliness of ocean to an invalid, his despondeney as 
to recovery, with alternate convictions of final restoration to 
health, and above all else, his spiritual serenity and absolute 
resignation to the will of God. During the voyage, disap- 
pointment constantly chilled his budding hopes. On Sunday, 
April 12th, he arrived at Rio. Amid charming surroundings 
he wrote: “ Through the abounding goodness of God we have 
had a safe voyage. I feel greatly improved in health. My 
voice is much stronger, and it is all of the goodness of God.” 
Among the attractions of the capital, and in visitations to ad- 
jacent medicinal springs, he recreated twelve days. Then, in 
the same vessel that bore him to the land of sunshine and 
flowers, he embarked for his native city. Twenty days there- 
after, when in mid-ocean, he reluctantly realized that he was 
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rapidly finishing the race of life. Recording then the last 
entry in his journal, he writes, “Oh! how weak I am to-day! 
How far away home is! How I suffer for want of medical 
attention! I hope to reach home, though it be only to die.” 
At midnight, May 20th, he reached his residence, awakened 
his anxious family, and communicated in word what his 
emaciated form published, the final burial of all hopes of re- 
covery. Summoning’ his junior colleague, Rev. C. D. Smith, 
he embraced him, and tearfully said, “ It is all over with me.” 
He lived but a few days; but while he lingered, awaiting his 


release from suffering, many sentiments of Christian resigna- 


5) 

tion fell from his lips. As he approached the suburbs of a 
world that knows no death, his wife said to him, “ What if 
you pass away very soon?” His failing voice rallied through 
strength for the sublime and prompt response, “ Then I die 
in the faith of the Son of God.” Early on the morning of 
June 2d, the weary wheels of life ceased their revolutions, 
and of our fallen co-laborer it could be said, “‘ He sleeps well.” 
While the closing testimony of Brother Haslup expressed 
his acquiescence in the will of God, he clung to life as toa 
sacred trust. Amid the foam of the deep he wrote, “I hope to 
reach home free from disease. God knows how I would prize 
health, that I might spend it to his glory.” His best eulogy 
is the uniform moral beauty of his career. He possessed rare 
symmetry of character. In the strength of his intellectual 
endowments, he ranked among the most gifted young minis- 
ters of his Conference. His mind was analytical, disciplined, 
and stored with practical knowledge. <A patient student, he 
recognized the precious nature of time, and methodically 
prosecuted his work as “an ambassador of Christ.” He was 
a lover of the Sunday-school, and in this interesting field of 
duty he was “in labors abundant.” On his character the 
Holy Ghost had put the polish of holiness. His profound 
piety bound to him, as with a chain of gold, many devoted 
friends. A rich personal experience in “ the things of God” 
shed its fragrance on every circle he graced with his presence. 
The Church to which le gave his last love and failing energies, 
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fully honored his memory and worth on the occasion of his 
burial. On his calm features Jay the impress of blended 
admonition and victory. In admonition, he seemed to say to 
the hundreds filing beside his remains, ‘‘ Remember the words 
which I spake unto you while I was yet present with you.” 
In victory, his countenance reflected the spirit of the apostolic 
pean, “I have fought a good fight.” Of our lamented brother 
it may be appropriately said, “ His sun has gone down while 
it was yet day.” 


5. Mitton E. Hysore was the eldest son of the late Rev. 
Jas. Hysore, of the Methodist Protestant Church. He was born 
in Baltimore county, Maryland, December 31st, 1837. He was 
educated at Dickinson Seminary, in Williamsport, Pa., and 
entered the ministry of the Methodist Protestant Church in 
the year 1860, filling appointments with great fidelity and 
success on Harwick, Howard, Frederick, Jefferson, Talbot, 
Lexington and Kent Circuits, and West Washington and Kent 
Island Missions, and in 1870 was at Harper’s Ferry in charge. 
At the end of that year he transferred his membership to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and was received into the Balti- 
more Annual Conference at its session in 1872, and appointed 
to Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C., where he labored until 
“he was not, for God took him.” His motives were recognized 
as being so pure and his integrity so unquestioned, that his 
relations of friendship with his former brethren remained un- 
broken to the last, and delegates from that Church came to 
attest, at his funeral, their continued and undiminished love. 

He was a man deeply devoted to his work, preaching with 
earnestness and power; and excelling in his ability and de- 
votion as a pastor. He was a man of remarkable prudence, 
conciliating and holding together discordant elements, if such 
there were in his charge. His piety was even and earnest, and 
his uniform amiability of spirit made him attractive to all who 
knew him, He was greatly beloved and respected. His end 
was unexpected, and his death sudden. Entering the pulpit, 


on Sunday the 8th of November, 1874, he manifested con- ' 
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siderable depression of spirit, consequent upon a difficulty in , 
his throat; but announced his text from John, 3d ch. v. 36, 
“He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life,” and 
proceeded to expound it, but suddenly exclaiming, “Jesus saves 
me, saves me now,” he fell in the pulpit and never spoke 
again. He had often expressed his wish to be taken without 
pain, and thus God answered his prayer. 

His funeral was largely attended by ministers and laymen, 
and every expression of respect was offered that could testify 
the sense of loss to the Church and to his stricken home. He 
Jeaves a widow and one child bereaved by his early transla- 
tion. 

“Servant of God, well done, 
Thy glorious warfare’s past ; 
The battle ’s fought, the race is won, 
And thou art crowned at last.” 
“Tn condescending love, 
Thy ceaseless prayer He heard, 
And. bade thee suddenly remove 
To thy complete reward.” 


6. GrorcE W. JoHNSON was born in Montgomery county, 
Maryland, October 10th, 1841. His parents, Benjamin and 
Martha Johnson, were worthy members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, at the old Sugar Loaf Mountain Church, 
near which they resided. In October, 1854, their son attended 
a series of meetings held at the church alluded to, by Revs. 
J. M. Grandin and B. Peyton Brown. He made his way to 
the altar, and soon experienced the blessed consciousness of the 
washing away of his sins. He immediately united with the 
Church, and rapidly passed through.the positions of useful- 
ness that opened to him, as Sabbath-school teacher, superin- 
tendent, class leader, exhorter and local preacher. Those who 
knew him, say that in all these positions he acquitted himself 
well, In the year 1870 he entered upon the work of the 
regular ministry in the Baltimore Annual Conference, as a 
supply for Buckeystown Circuit. It was a year of remark- 
able prosperity. The sacred fire spread from appointment to 
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_appointment, until the circuit was all ablaze with the mani- 
festations of the Holy Ghost. In the sprin? of 1871 he was 
received on trial by the Conference, and appointed to 
Bladensburg Cireuit. Here he labored for three years. God 
was with him. The word preached from the sacred desk was 
with demonstration of the Spirit, so that he closed his ministry 
here with glorious results. Many were converted, the Church 
was consolidated, and the shattered appointments were so 
built up, that at his removal they stood more solidly than for 
nearly a score of years. 

In the spring of 1874 he was appointed to New Windsor 
Circuit, to which, already unfortunately broken down by 
excessive labor, he went only to die. He reached his new 
home with difficulty. He was completely prostrated. Once 
he rallied a little and went to an appointment, a few miles 
from the parsonage, where he tried to preach. He returned 
to his wife and children, overcome by the effort, and lay down 
to rise no more. Consumption made rapid inroad upon his 
little remaining strength, and on the 28th of May, 1874, sur- 
rounded by his loved ones, he passed 


“ Beyond the interchange of loving signs, 
Into the very world of love itself.” 


In his boyhood, brother Johnson was of a sprightly and 
impulsive, yet resolute spirit. He was also fond of study, and 
endowed with a memory that seemed to retain almest every- 
thing it touched. He found little difficulty in acquiring 
knowledge. After his conversion he embraced every oppor- 
tunity todo good. As a minister, he was more than ordinarily 
devoted to his work. Forgetting self in his devotion to 
Christ and his Church, he was in “labors more abundant.” 
He studied faithfully, preached with great earnestness, attended 
closely to pastoral visitation, and looked after the minutest 
details of his work. There is little doubt that he fell a 
martyr to over effort, at the very time when his life was open- 
ing most beautifully, and began to promise most blessed and 
long continued results to the Church, He was a man of most 
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eminent usefulness. His Christian life was earnest, but full 
of cheer. To a native sweetness of disposition he united a 
thorough personal consecration to Christ, that was maintained 
with constant prayer. The people with whom he labored 
loved him devotedly. 

During his last sickness, his expressions of trust in Christ 
and of peace were frequent and satisfactory. He spoke, too, 
of his longing to go again to the front in the moral service in 
which he had engaged, willing only to leave the militant army 
for the triumphant at the bidding of the Captain of his salva- 
tion. In 1861 (September 19th), he was married to Miss 
Mary E. Holland, who, with seven little children, are left to 
the sympathy of the Church, and the unfailing care of God. 

Appropriate funeral services were held in the M. E. Church, 
at New Windsor, after which his remains were tenderly laid 
to rest in the cemetery at Bethel Church, hard by the spot 
where Robert Strawbridge first proclaimed in America, the 
love of Christ for dying men. 


7. JouN A. Gere, D. D. From him whose voice had 
answered to Conference roll-calls in town and city annually 
for half a century, came no response at the opening of our 
present session. Our veteran member of a twelve months 
since had been transferred by the “ Bishop of souls.” To-day 
he answers not in Huntingdon, but in heaven. 

John Avery Gere was born in Chester, Mass., April 8, 1799, 
and died in Shickshinny, Pa., June 3, 1874. He left the home 
of his childhood in 1818, and located in Virginia. He was 
received into the Methodist Episcopal Church, June 12, 1820, 
at Harper’s Ferry. He received license to preach at Newtown, 
Stephenburgh, Va., by the Local Preachers’ Conference, and 
was recommended for admission into the Baltimore Conference, 
November 25, 1822, which he joined in the spring of 1823, 
in company with John Bowen, Isaac Collins, and eight others 
of precious memory. He was ordained deacon by Bishop 
Soule, April, 1825, and elder by Bishop Roberts, 1827. In 
1831 he married Miss Sarah Neal, who, with six daughters 


39 
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and twenty-three grandchildren, survives him. During an 
active ministry of more than half a century, he filled many of 
the most responsible stations in the Baltimore, East Baltimore, 
and Central Pennsylvania Conferences, including the office of 
presiding elder. ‘As a good soldier of Jesus Christ,” he did 
valiant battle on the following fields of conflict: In 1828, at 
Pendleton, then at Aughwick, Bedford, Botetourt, Christians- 
burgh, Baltimore City Station, Frederick Circuit, York 
Station, Annapolis, Baltimore Circuit, West River, Severn, 
North Baltimore, Liberty, Jefferson, Carlisle Station, Hunting- 
don, Northumberland District, Fayette Street, Baltimore ; 
Sunday School Agent, Carlisle District, East Baltimore, North 
Baltimore Circuit; Chaplaincy in United States Army, Ber- 
wick, Berwick Station, Montoursville, Shickshinny. 

Four times he represented his Conference in the General 
Conferences: at Baltimore in 1840, New York in 1844, 
Boston in 1852, as a delegate from the Baltimore Conference, 
and at Brooklyn, in 1872, as a-delegate from the Central Penn- 
sylvania Conference. The degree of D.D. was conferred upon 
him by the Indiana Asbury University, and of it he was most 
eminently worthy. 

John A. Gere received, in the home of his childhood, that 
Christian faith, which, in all his after life, tended to the 
ennobling of his character. With beautiful simplicity and 
constant sincerity, he adhered to the faith of the gospel, and 
accepted its teachings as the rule of his life. He wasa man 
of great courage, and yet of equal meekness, These were con- 
trolling elements of his character. They were carefully and 
conscientiously cultivated, and employed for the good of man- 
kind. His convictions of truth and doctrine were the results 
of personal investigations, hence, he held his positions with a 
firmness characteristic of conscientious conclusions. He 
searched with prayerful perseverance the path of duty, and 
when found, he pursued it with that confidence and courage 
which rarely suffers defeat. 

As a preacher he was sound in doctrine, clear in his state- 
ments .of truth, earnest in his manner, and fearless in the 
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presentation of practical duty. By the richness of his religious 
experience, cheerfulness of his manner, and earnestness of his 
work as a Christian minister, he combined elements of power 
which made him eminently successful. In the sacred circle of 
his own home, he was, indeed, a model; and though his 
children were all married and enjoying the comforts of’ their 
own homes, they looked to him for counsel and advice, with as 
much confidence and reverence as though, like a patriarch of 
old, he were the recognized head of each household. Few 
families have felt so deeply and keenly the loss of a counselor 
and friend. In social life, everywhere, by his frank and cour- 
teous manner, he revealed the kind and noble impulses of a 
pure and generous heart. At his funeral services it was beau- 
tifully said by his presiding elder, Rev. N.S. Buckingham, 
“ Dr. Gere united in one, the heart of the patriarch, the father, 
the brother, the child’’; and so it was. He was especially suc- 
cessful in his influence over the young. “ Beautifully blending 
the cheerfulness of youth with the wisdom and prudence of 
age, he readily found access to their hearts, and fortified him- 
self in their affections. Because of this, he led them in large 
numbers to the fold of the Master.” 

On May 24th, his last Sabbath of work, he preached from 
the text, “And went and told Jesus,” Matt. xiv. 12, and then 
met his children’s class, seventy-two in number. On Sabbath 
morning, May 31st, he was taken with a severe chill, and for 
three days suffered extreme pain. As he approached the 
evening hour of his pilgrimage, no twilight obscured the set- 
ting of the sun of life. It went down with meridian splendor, 
and its rays, reflecting from a full-orbed Christian experience, 
now tinge with golden beauty the dark cloud which hangs 
over the bereaved, brightening the pathway to the tomb, and 
inviting them to follow its light to their heavenly inheritance, 
About a week before his death, in writing to his old personal 
friend, Rev. A. A. Reese, he said: 


Alone in my study, except that God is here, I have just read your letter 
again, and my heart says, “ Glory to God!” while I wipe away the tears 
that I may see clearly to write. How did you get so deeply down in my 
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heart? But there you are. Thirty years ago! yes; and I return with 
double emphasis the expression of confidence and high esteem. You 
tender, and I here and now reciprocate your pledge, through the grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, to meet in the kingdom of heaven. Yes, our early 
acquaintances and friends are rapidly passing away. That noble Balti- 
morean, John W. Randolph, has gone to rest. Who next shall be 
summoned away? If our Divine Lord and Master designates either of 
us, I trust we shall be able to say, with humble, peaceful submission, 
“Thy will be done.” Superstition has girdled the coffin and the grave 
with horror; but death is one of the terms of life. If we did not live we 
would not die, and looking it in the face asa reality, with the love of 
God in the heart, there is no reason to dread it; nay, as the narrow pas- 
sage to be crossed to the glorious home on the other side, it is at the 
Lord’s command to be greatly coveted. 


A week later he was attacked with pneumonia, and on the 
third day thereafter, when consciously approaching ‘the 
valley of the shadow of death,” he was asked if he felt ready. 
To this he made prompt response, “ Entirely so.” After this, 
hand in hand with his faithful and devoted wife, who had 
shared with him the joys and sorrows of life for more than 
forty years, he bade her good-bye, comforting and cheering her 
with the words, “The Lord will take care of you;” and then, 
folding his hands in prayer, he audibly pronounced the apos- 
tolic benediction. These were his last words upon the earth, 
he gently passing away at five o’clock P. M., on the 3d of 
June, 1874. And now the grand old man is at rest, such rest 
as he never had in this life, and his “ works do follow” him. 
Bravely he fought the battle of life; the conflict is over; the 
goal has been reached. His record is on high. With him, 
time, toil and suffering are past. Eternal joy and victory are 
won. The armor has been doffed, the robe and crown received. 
The. distractions of earth have been lost, the rapturous and 
perpetual enjoyments of heaven gained. 

Cherished father and brother ! may thy mantle fall upon us 
who survive thee ; our Christian and ministerial life, like thine, 
be grand ; our end, like thine, glorious ! 
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1876. 
Question 15. Have any died this year? 


BisHor JANES. 


1. Epmunp Srorer Janes, D.D., LI.D., senior Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, entered into rest, Septem- 
ber 18, 1876, from his home in New York city. 

Bishop Janes was a native of Sheffield, Berkshire county, 
Mass., born April 27, 1807, of highly respectable, but not 
wealthy parents. He was converted in 1820, and united with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. From 1824 to 1830 he was 
engaged in teaching, during which time he studied law, with 
the intention of making it the profession of his life. But God 
had other and higher work for him. The sudden death of his 
intended partner in the profession of law caused him to reflect 
more seriously upon his mission in life, in the light of which 
he was led to give himself to the work of the ministry. In 
1830 he joined the Philadelphia Conference on trial. During 
the first few years of his ministry, in addition to his work as 
a minister, and his theological studies, which were thorough if 
not broad, he studied medicine, not with the intention of prac- 
tising it, but as more fully qualifying himself for his chosen 
vocation. He was ordained deacon in 1832, and elder in 
1834. In 1838 he was appointed agent for Dickinson College, 
and in 1840 he was elected Financial Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. June 7, 1844, in conjunction with the late 
Bishop Hamline, he was elected bishop. They were the last 
of our chief pastors that received the vote of an undivided 
Church. At the time of his death, he was President of the 
Missionary Society, of the Board of Church Extension, and of 
the Sunday School Union and Tract Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He was one of the managers of the 
American Bible Society, of the directors of the American 
Colonization Society, of the trustees of the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity at Middletown, and of the Drew Theological Seminary, 
and President of the Minard Home, at Madison, New Jersey. 
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Bishop Janes was one of the most remarkable men in the 
history of American Methodism, with no superior, and few 
equals. He inherited the sterling mental and moral qualities 
of his Puritan ancestors. He possessed a mind of a high 
order, capable of the broadest generalization, and of the most 
subtle analysis, logical in its processes and thorough in its 
mastery of subjects, enriched by a generous culture, and dis- 
ciplined by severest training, which enabled him to express 
his thoughts with singular transparency, and made his im- 
promptu deliverances almost as chaste and finished as his more 
carefully prepared efforts. He was a model platform speaker 
—ready, earnest, and impressive—and a preacher of rare 
power, grasp, and eloquence. Thoroughly Wesleyan in his 
theology, his sermons were strictly evangelical, rich in Chris- 
tian truth, direct and intense in style, constituting some of the 
best specimens of homiletic teaching. As an administrator he 
was without a peer—quick, clear, decided, patient in detail, 
and comprehensive in grasp. 

Bishop Janes was a man of deep and thorough conviction, 
of indomitable courage, inflexible in principle, scrupulously 
conscientious, exhaustless in resources, and untiring in devo- 
tion. He crowded, perhaps, more and more varied labors into 
the last thirty-three years of his life than any other man in the 
history of the Church. 

He possessed a peculiarly warm, loving, sympathetic heart, 
ready with the help of his head, heart, or hand for any that 
might need it, “weeping with those that wept, and rejoicing 
with those that rejoiced ;” the friend of all alike. 

Bishop Janes possessed a character so full, symmetrical, and 
harmonious, its diverse and varied elements and powers were 
so well balanced, he always carried himself with such perfect 
equipoise, that its real greatness is discovered only when we 
attempt to analyze it. He was as practical as James, as intense 
as Peter, as tender and loving as John, as many-sided and com- 
prehensive as Paul. “ Truly a prince and great man has fallen 
in Israel.” 

Stricken while returning from the Book Room to his home 
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with his last and final sickness, he lingered in great suffering, 
but with great patience and much spiritual comfort, for ten 
days, and then, surrounded by his family and a few friends, 
fell gently asleep at one o’clock, September 18, 1876. A few 
hours before his demise, he said, in response to a question, “I 
am not disappointed.” Grand sentence for the thoughtful, 
reticent, holy man to leave! Passing through the valley, he 
looks back upon a long life of great ministerial activity, and 
says to the Church that had heard his wonderful words and 
glowing descriptions of the power of religion and the hopes of 
immortality, “I am not disappointed.” 


2. WinLttAM PretryMAN. This excellent man, and hon- 
ored minister of Christ, died in Milford, Delaware, on the 21st 
of July last, in the eighty-third year of his age. He was born 
in a region early occupied by Methodism, and of parents who 
were among its earliest fruits. During the revivals which 
marked the opening of the present century on the peninsula of 
Maryland and Delaware, he became a subject of converting 
grace, and a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
From the first, the religious life of brother Prettyman was 
characterized by that consistency, earnestness, and fervor, of 
which it was so bright an example in maturer years; and 
within a few months after his conversion he became convinced, 
by searching the Scriptures, and by the testimony of others, 
that a more advanced and richer experience was his privilege. 
This he sought and found. His faith appropriated Christ asa 
complete Saviour, and to the end of his life he held fast the 
grace whereuntu he had attained. 

A Christian life, thus earnest and devoted in its beginning, 
was the prophecy of what it afterwards became. His grace, 
zeal, and usefulness soon created the impression that he was 
one divinely marked for special work in his Master’s cause. 
Nor did the promise, so clearly read in these indications, fail. 
After exercising for a time in leading classes, conducting social 
meetings, and in exhortation—the schools in which so many 
of the first race of preachers received their almost exclusive 
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preparation—he was duly authorized to preach. In his twenty- 
second year he left his home for Conference, and began the work 
which, for more than half a century, he so unremittingly 
pursued. 

Tn 1814 he was received on trial in the Philadelphia Con- 
ference. Iii 1816 he was admitted into full connection and 
elected to deacons’ orders, but the absence of the Bishop, in 
consequence of sickness, made it necessary for him to go to 
Baltimore for ordination, which he received at the hands of 
Bishop M’Kendree, in the house of William Wilkins, of that 
city. In 1819 he was transferred by Bishop George to the 
Baltimore Conference, of which he remained a member until 
his death. He traveled circuits thirty-six years, was thirteen 
years stationed in Baltimore, Washington, Cumberland, and 
Chambersburg, and was four years on the Northumberland 
District—making in all fifty-three years of effective service. 
He was chosen to represent his Conference in the General Con- 
ference of 1836. 

At the age of seventy-five, he felt that he might, without 
fault, yield his place to younger men, and aceordingly asked 
and received a superannuated relation to hisConference. But 
though released from regular work, he suffered not his sword 
to rust. Through all the years of his superannuation he 
preached widely, and at times with the energy and power of 
his best days. 

In 1823 he was married to Miss Eliza Barrett, grand- 
daughter of Philip Barrett, Esq., from whom the famous “ Bar- 
rett’s Chapel,” where Coke and Asbury first saw each other, 
took its name, For nearly forty years this happy union was 
blest to them, and to the churches where they labored in the 
three States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. Six 
children were given-them, all of whom came in early life to 
walk in the footsteps of their parents. Three are with them 
in heaven, the others are on their way, full of hope, to join 
them. All thetr sons, three in number, became ministers. 
One of them, Wesley, was the first missionary selected for the 
Bulgarian field, where he labored seven years. 
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Fourteen years before his own release, father Prettyman’s 
companion, the faithful sharer of his toils, was called to her 
reward. About six years after this event he was married to 
Mrs. Charlotte S. Wolf, of Virginia, a most estimable Christian 
lady, whose care and affectionate attention greatly cheered the 
remaining days of his pilgrimage. 

Through all the years of his active life he had been singu- 
larly free from disease, and even to his latest age was almost a 
stranger to physical suffering. The day before his death he 
walked in the streets of Milford. In the evening, with a 
Christian friend who called upon him, he conversed long and 
earnestly of the blessedness and comforts of religion. Shortly 
after, he was attacked with paralysis, and about nine o’clock 
the next morning, the earthly house dissolved, and the im- 
mortal and sainted tenant entered the “ building of God—the 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

William Prettyman was a man of vigorous intellect and well 
balanced faculties. The culture of these, by constant and 
thoughtful reading, largely made amends for the lack of early 
advantages. His knowledge and ready command of Scripture 
were such as gave to his ministry a power rarely surpassed. 
The Bible supplied the warp and woof of his sermons. In 
manner, he was delicate and earnest, impressing hearers with 
his own thorough belief of what he uttered, and of its infinite 
concern to sinful men. His preaching bore the excellent fruit 
of leading many to repentance, and of edifying the body of 
Christ. In the latter respect especially, was he eminently 
useful. The Church owes much to him as a clear expounder 
and able defender of the doctrine of Scriptural holiness. His 
ministrations so glowed with this great truth, and his example 
so illustrated it, that he was the instrument in conducting 
many into this richer pasture of Christian life. He was a man 
of kindliest nature, which, with his cheerful piety, made him 
an ever welcome guest in the homes of his people. At the 
sessions of his Conference, while always attentive to its pro- 
ceedings, he seldom took a prominent part in debate. This 
was more due to his extreme modesty than to any lack of 
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ability, for when matters of importance were pending, his 
judgment was always expressed in few and well chosen words, 
and always carried weight. In the death of this venerated 
father in our Israel, the Conference has been bereft of another 
of the pioneer and heroic men of other days, whose number is 
now so small and so rapidly diminishing. Their noble record, 
embalmed in the bosom of the Church, and written on high, 
will preserve them in everlasting remembrance. 


3. Witt1AM McKeENDREE WALSH was born of godly 
Methodist parents, in Hanover county, Virginia, 19th Feb- 
ruary, 1814. He was converted in 1829, and in 1835 he 
entered the Christian ministry in the Virginia Conference. 
During the following year he was transferred to the North 
Carolina Conference, within which he labored for thirty years. 
The list of his appointments, which is the only record of this 
period at our command, shows that he served on many charges 
the full term of two years, and on one, two, while on another, 
three separate terms. 

He came to Baltimore in the winter of 1865, and was, in 
1866, appointed by Dr. L. F. Morgan, as supply to Ellicott 
City. He was admitted into the Baltimore Conference in 1867, 
and his appointments have been: 1867-68, South Branch Cir- 
cuit, West Virginia; 1869, Frostburg Circuit; 1870, he was 
supernumerary, but during the latter part of the year he or- 
_ ganized the charge, and built the church, now known as 
“ Kingsley Chapel,” Cumberland ; 1871-72, Green Ridge Cir- 
cuit; 1873-74-75, Hedgesville Circuit: Here he died, 10th of 
December, 1875. He was married twice, first to Miss Matilda 
D. Styrow, of Portsmouth, N.C., and secondly, to Mrs. L. A. 
Anderson, of Howard county, Md. Brother Walsh was a 
“man of sorrows” for many years. He suffered the horrors 
of war on the border line of Virginia and North Carolina, 
losing his whole library and property, the fruit of long 
economy, stored up for his now fast approaching old age. In 
1867-68 he lost his whole family—wife and four grown sons— 
so that, as he himself said with great pathos, “ He stood alone 
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weeping, and saw family, property, health, all he had, but the 
love of God and the hope of heaven, go down into the dark 
abyss.” 

His fields of labor were often difficult ; he had emphatically 
hard work and poor pay; yet he did not murmur. In one 
among the very last sermons he ever preached, at Hancock 
camp-meeting, August, 1875, he said, in speaking of the gospel, 
“Yes, it must be preached to every creature ; and will, although 
in order to do this some of us have to deny ourselves, and 
travel poor circuits, and use economy and bear poverty, that 
the poor sheep, wandering and scattered in the mountains, may 
be brought in ”—here the thought of all his sorrows and suf- 
ferings came upon him like a flood. He burst into tears, and 
bowing his face in his hands on the Bible, he mastered himself 
with evident effort, and then passed on to the triumphs of the 
Word and the blessedness of its ministers. Here he was at 
home ; he ascended from earth to heaven, from the conflicts 
here to the crowns yonder, from tears and sobs to shouts of 
anticipated victory, in a way inexpressibly touching to those 
who heard him. His afflictions yielded in him the “ peaceable 
fruits of righteousness ;” he was not embittered by them. 
Driven from every external comfort and confidence, he fell 
back on the consolations of grace, and they sustained him. 

Brother Walsh was a man of prayer, full of faith and zeal, 
and well acquainted with the Scriptures. Every sermon was 
distinguished by these things. Plain, practical, but pungent, 
he dealt with the great truths and duties of God’s word. He 
denounced sin unsparingly ; he proclaimed with the fervor of 
personal experience the promises of God ; he spoke as one who 
felt the gospel to be a great and glorious reality. His preach- 
ing was neither profound nor polished, but it was Scriptural, 
simple,sincere. As to zeal, he was a true Methodist preacher ; 
he took the work assigned him, and did it as “unto God,” and 
not as unto men. The very last winter of his life, when near 
sixty-one years of age, he traveled a circuit of ten appoint- 
ments, one of which was thirty-two miles from the parsonage, 
a circuit that lies in the mountains, where the snow is deep and 
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the cold intense, and preaching three times a Sabbath, he did 
not miss a single appointment. 

As he lived, so he died. He quietly settled all his affairs, 
gave directions for his funeral, comforted his wife, and then 
waited for his translation. He lingered long in the land of 
Beulah ; there was not a cloud in the heavens; his faith was 
strong, his hope bright. Toward the last, he said, “O for 
strength to preach!” and his last breath was spent in an ex- 
position of the text, “ He that believeth shall be saved.” 


4, Joun W. Hoover was born in Huntingdon county, 
Pennsylvania, on the 12th December, 1820. He was born’ 
again the 5th day of August, 1839. In the year 1842 he was 
licensed to preach. The presiding elder who signed his license 
was Henry Furlong, then in the prime of his exact and vigor- 
ous administration of a district which gathered many into the 
Church, and here and there a capable and zealous convert into 
the traveling ministry. Young Hoover was of Swiss descent, 
had the blessing of pious ancestry, was moderately educated, 
and was decidedly called to preach. Having a stalwart body, 
and not unwilling to test his religion and his strength by 
exposure, he left home for service in the itinerancy of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He was admitted to the Balti- 
more Conference in 1844, and appointed to Deerfield Circuit. 
Then successively he was appointed to Covington, Hillsboro, 
Frederick City, Alexandria, Baltimore Circuit, Strawbridge, 
East Rockingham, Fairfax, Stafford. After an intermission 
of one year (1856) as supernumerary, he resumed his work, 
being appointed to Asbury and Mt. Zion, Calvert, Patapsco, 
Ryland. During his pastorate at Ryland, his church was taken 
for a hospital, and he was appointed a chaplain in the army. 
Staying a short time in Washington, at Lincoln Hospital, he 
was ordered to Nashville, Tennessee. In 1866 he was sent to 
Prince George’s, and next year to Hamline. At the close of 
his second year at Hamline, his relation was changed to super- 
numerary, and two years before his death he was super- 
annuated. Thus he was twenty-four years effective, five 
supernumerary, and two superannuated. 
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Brother Hoover resided in Georgetown, with his father-in-law, 
until the death of that devoted Methodist. Then, in order to be 
more convenient to the General Post-Office, in which he was 
employed, he removed to Washington. He found in Ryland, 
Hamline, and Wesley Chapel, in which church his wife and 
daughter joined, warm personal friends. With the most of 
these and some from other churches, he was associated in 
special meetings for the promotion of holiness. His ministry 
at Hamline had been, in the opinion of many, greatly blessed 
in the constant advocacy of entire sanctification, of which 
grace, as a special and distinct stage of spiritual progress, he 
professed himself, and encouraged in others, the experience. 
He was also in sympathy with the National Camp Meeting 
Association, and became more widely known among its friends 
as aiding its plans and adopting its methods. The most 
decided of Christian people, who think great elevations are 
usually reached by gradients, however they interpret experi- 
ence and modify methods, must admire the holy life of this 
estimable Christian minister. ‘To the statement and explana- 
tion of this experience, as representing a universal privilege, 
he devoted his preaching and his exhortations. When severe 
illness confined him to his house and bed, he pressed the same 
subject, and reiterated the profession of perfect love. His 
temperament, less sanguine than phlegmatic, admitted little 
emotion. Fassionless faith accepted Christ. His heart was 
fixed, not fervid. As his sickness progressed, he bore bodily 
pain without a murmur, conversed cheerfully with his friends, 
arranged his temporal affairs, gave directions for his funeral, 
and died in great peace. Ten days before his death, having 
received the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, he said he had 
hoped to live till Conference, but now was satisfied he would 
not — had no special emotion, but abiding peace, and felt 
assured the Lord Jesus would take him safely through. About 
midnight, before the morning of his death, waking up, be 
said, “ How precious to have one go with you down to the 
river!” and added, just before he expired, “ I am nearing the 
shore.” He died the 3d February, 1876. The funeral 
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services were held in Hamline Church the 5th, and his body 
was buried in Oak Hill Cemetery, Georgetown. 

Like many others, John W. Hoover was found by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, gathered into its fold, sent out 
to preach in its churches, was disabled by disease, driven to 
secular employment for a support, and at last, far away from 
the home of his youth, amidst the friends of his later ministry, 
was taken from labor te reward. He was a good servant of 
Jesus Christ. His brethren of this Conference, in these 
mournful services, gratefully refresh their memory of his 
Christian virtues. Hncouraged by his record, and warned by 
his removal, they await the coming of their Lord. 


5. Davip W. ARNOLD was born in Frederick county, 
Virginia, March 16th, 1816, and died in Baltimore county, 
Maryland, December 23d, 1875. When sixteen years of age, 
at a camp meeting held near his home, he was awakened 
and brought to Jesus, under a sermon preached by the Rev. 
N. J. B. Morgan, and at the same meeting connected himself 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church. This important event 
in his history was succéeded and attested by a life of uniform 
devotion to God and His cause. After filling for a number of 
years, with marked efficiency, the position of Sunday-school 
teacher, class leader, exhorter and local preacher, he was 
impressed with the conviction that it was his duty to give 
himself exclusively to the work of the ministry ; and having 
been duly recommended by the Quarterly Conference of Lou- 
doun Circuit, in the year 1851, he was employed by the presid- 
ing elder of the district as junior preacher on East Rocking- 
ham Circuit. March, 1852, he was received en trial in the 
Baltimore Conference, and appointed to Highland Circuit, 
where he remained two years. In 1854 and 1855 he was 
assigned to Moorefield ; 1856 and 1857, to Lewisburg Circuit ; 
and 1858, to Fincastle. In March, 1859, he was appointed 
agent of the Tract Society, and by his zealous dissemination 
of our religious literature during the year, rendered valuable 
service to the Church, It is worthy of remark that, while 
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engaged thereafter in the regular pastorate, he continued to 
exhibit much more than ordinary interest in the circulation of 
Methodist publications, and was particularly active in this 
department of ministerial duty. March, 1860, he was 
appointed to Churchville Cireuit, where he remained four 
years. During the next two years, 1864 and 1865, he resided 
in the State of Georgia. Returning to his native Conference 
at the close of the civil war, he was recognized as’a member 
of this body, March, 1866, and appointed to Rockville Cir- 
cuit. Here he labored bard for three years to reorganize our 
shattered work, and was favored with encouraging success. 
His successive appointments were as follows: 1869, 1870, 
1871, Severn; 1872, 1873, Baltimore Circuit; and 1874, 
Hanover Street Station, Baltimore city. He entered upon his 
work here with great vigor and hopefulness, but towards 
autumn his health suddenly gave way, and from that time to 
the close of the year he was an invalid. Unable during this 
period to preach or visit, he still exhibited the deepest interest 
in his work; and by constantly taxing mind and strength in 
other ways, he managed to keep up tbe varied interests of the 
charge, and to preserve the unabated attachment of his people. 
Indeed, so fully had he won their confidence and love, that at 
the end of the year his appointment for another term was 
earnestly desired, and officially requested by them. In view of 
his disabled condition, however, it was deemed unwise to grant 
their request, and at the last session of our Conference, March, 
1875, he was placed on the supernumerary list. Submitting 
cheerfully to the judgment of his brethren, he retired to his 
home at Emory Grove, and after battling with disease nine 
months longer, passed away from earth to his reward in 
heaven. His sufferings, at times intense, were borne with 
unmurmuring patience, and crowned with a triumphant death. 
To his wife he often spoke of his approaching departure with 
the utmost calmness, and just before the end came, when inter- 
rogated by a brother minister as to his future prospects, he 
replied, “ My trust is in Jesus. I know whom I have believed, 
and am persuaded that He is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him against that day.” 
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Appropriate funeral services were held in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Reisterstown, on Christmas day, and his 
remains were deposited in the cemetery adjacent, to await the 
resurrection of the just. In 1836 (eptember 17), he was 
married to Miss M. J. Shacklett, who with six children sur- 
vives him. To his family, brother Arnold was all that could 
be desired—a kind, provident husband, and a genial, affection- . 
ate father.’ In his personal friendships he was sincere, gen- 
erous and confiding. He was a man of genial temperament, 
of sound judgment and untiring industry. As a preacher he 
was a practical, faithful and impressive expounder of the truth 
as it is in Jesus; his sermons were always clear and system- 
atic, and often delivered with an unction that told with 
great power on his congregation. As a pastor, he had few 
equals among us, and invariably endeared himself to the people 
of his charge. In the death of brother Arnold the Baltimore 
Conference has lost one of its most useful members, and yet 
we rejoice to believe that after much toil and suffering, he has 
entered upon a life in which “there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain, 
for the former things are passed away.” 


6. James G. Moore was born in Lawrence county, Indiana, 
July 9, 1834, and after a short but severe illness, died at 
Western Cemetery, Baltimore county, Maryland, July 8, 1875. 
He was converted in the twentieth year of his age, at Monu- 
ment Street Church, Baltimore, but, as he records, “ fell back 
into the world, and after three years of wandering from God, 
was reclaimed from his backslidden condition.” The call to 
the ministry, which he felt at the first, he writes, “continued 
with me through these years of backsliding, and I promised 
the Lord to obey His voice at all hazards.” He was re- 
ceived into the ast Baltimore Conference, March, 1859. His 
subsequent appointments were: Westminster, Cassville, Bed- 
ford, Philipsburg, York Springs, Shrewsbury, Shippensburg 
and Newville, East Baltimore Conference, and East Harford, 
Great Falls and Summerfield, Baltimore Conference. So frail 
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was his health at the time, that his friends thought that he 
would not survive the first year of his ministerial life, but God 
graciously strengthened him, and for sixteen years “he made 
full proof of his ministry.” He was married, February 7th, 
1865, to Miss Caroline A. Sadler, of York Springs, Pa., who, 
with five children, is left to mourn the early departure of a- 
devoted husband and an affectionate father. 

“ He was,” says one who knows him well, “ transparent in 
life and uncompromising in integrity, making everything a 
matter of conscience, having an abiding faith in God and the 
success of the right. He was possessed of sprightly powers 
of mind. His discourses were generally brief, but delivered 
in an earnest, pointed and feeling manner. Under his appeals, 
tears flowed freely, and the truths of salvation found way’ to 
many hearts. Wherever he labored, his efforts were crowned 
with success, and many through his instrumentality were 
brought to Christ.” 

His untiring faithfulness in all the departments of his min- 
istry ; his gentleness of disposition and kindness of heart ; his 
great liberality in the use of his means for the cause of Christ, 
were marked features of his life. As one example of his en- 
larged liberality, we note the fact that his average receipts 
from all sources for three years, upon Harford Circuit, were 
$1,000 per year, and his donations for the same time were $600, 
one-fifth of his entire income. 

“On Tuesday, June 22, 1875, he received a message to 
attend a funeral near Calverton, Baltimore county, Maryland, 
of a youth who was drowned while bathing. Although he 
was suffering from a debilitating disease, and would have been 
justified in remaining in his room, that his enfeebled body 
might recover its strength, he deemed it his duty to go to the 
house of mourning, and pour the balm of consolation into the 
hearts of the parents and friends of the unfortunate lad. 
While performing this last, sad, solemn service at the grave 
in Western Cemetery, he was taken suddenly worse, and was 
carried into the house within the cemetery. Although skilful 
medical attendance was procured, it soon became apparent that 

40 
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the disease was of such a character as to baffle human skill. 
He gradually grew worse, until Thursday morning, July 8th, 
when he sank into the arms of death, as calmly and peacefully 
as a child into slumber. While consciousness remained, which 
was up to within a short period of his death, he talked of his 
approaching end with the utmost cheerfulness. To his wife 
he said, ‘“‘ If the Lord should take me now, what will become 
of my work? it is so unsettled ; nobody knows anything 
about it.” After a few moments he continued, “Jesus will 
do it, He has fixed it all.” He seemed to realize that he was 
entering the golden portals of the celestial gate, and would 
soon inherit the “bright mansions of bliss, prepared from the 
beginning for the faithful followers of God.” His last words 
were, ‘ The angels beckon me.” Ay, indeed, 


“ Bright angels had from glory come, 
Were round his bed and in his room, 
Waiting to waft his spirit home, 

All was well.” 


7. Davip CAsSTLEMAN was born in Adams county, near 
Gettysburgh, Pa., Nov. 4, 1825, and died Noy. 10,1875. In 
the prime and flower of his youth, he was deeply and savingly 
imbued with the power of divine grace, and immediately be- 
came identified with the Methodist Episcopal Church, in all 
her services and interests. 

In the year 1848 he received license as a local preacher, and 
in the following year he was admitted on trial in the Balti- 
more Conference. The places where he labored for God are 
as follows : Milton Circuit, Charles, Severn, Bald Eagle, New 
Bloomfield, Hancock, Patapseo, Hillsborough, Mercersburgh, 
M’Connellsburgh, Pleasant Grove, Bloomingdale, Muncy, 
Penn’s Valley, Warrior’s Mark, Martinsburgh, and in 1875 
Manor Hill, where he suddenly closed his ministry and went 
home to heaven. 

The circumstances that clustered around his last hours were 
of a peculiarly impressive character. The summons that 
snatched him away from this world came upon him like a 
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bolt hurled from a cloudless and peaceful sky. He had just 
concluded a funeral service in the Moorsville Cemetery, near 
the Manor Hill camp ground, Huntingdon county, Pa., and 
the last faint echoes of the solemn words that had fallen from 
his lips had scarcely died away upon the air, “In the midst 
of life we are in death,” when, suddenly, he fell to the earth, 
exclaiming “O my!” 

Brother Castleman, as a preacher of the gospel, studied to 
show himself “approved unto God, a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.” Con- 
templated in relation to the pastoral work, he was industrious, 
faithful, affectionate, and efficient. He went among the people 
of his charge asa friend and a brother, looking after the 
interests of the poor, ministering to the sick and dying, and 
comforting all that mourned. Asa man he was of a gentle 
and loving spirit, and exceedingly modest and retiring in his 
manners. Asa minister he was greatly loved by the people, 
and his name and deeds among them will be as “ precious 
ointment poured forth.” And though he will no more answer 
to roll-call in his Conference on earth, yet his name shall 
stand forever recorded in the books of “ the general assembly 
and church of the first-born which are written in heaven.” 


8. Davin Wo LF was born in Bedford county, Pa., August 
19, 1821, and died April 9, 1875. Converted in early life, he 
was licensed as a local preacher by the Quarterly Conference 
of Bedford Circuit, September 4, 1843. In 1845 he was 
received on trial in the Baltimore Conference. In 1847 he 
was ordained a deacon, and in 1850 he was ordained elder. 
His Conference work as an itinerant Methodist preacher was 
brief, mainly on account of his failing health. He was 
appointed to the following charges: Concord, Deerfield, Floyd, 
Indian Creek, and, in 1849, he took a superannuated relation 
to the Conference. 

‘Brother Wolf was a good, earnest Christian, a man full of 
faith and of the Holy Ghost. He lived in close and intimate 
communion with God. He was a kind husband, a loving 
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father, and an affectionate and dutiful son. He was an enter- 
prizing citizen, a charitable and an obliging neighbor, and a 
useful man in the Church and community wherehe resided. He 
bore his sufferings with true Christian patience and fortitude. 
At one time, while suffering intense pain, he said to his weeping 
and afflicted wife, “It will be better on the other side.” <At 
another time he said, with much feeling, “ I am washed in the 
blood of the Lamb.” Not long before his death he remarked 
to those that were standing around his bed, “It is all right 
now, I am trusting in Jesus.” And at last, when death came 
along and smote him down, his body alone fell; the soul, 
untouched and unscathed, passed on through death’s valley to 
its home in heaven. 


1877. 
Question 15. Have any died this year? 


Francis G. Krrpy. This devoted young minister died 
at Laurel, Md., on the 19th of August, 1876, aged thirty-three 
years and seven days. Nine of these years were spent in ardent 
toil in the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
was born in Baltimore. By the death of bis mother, when he 
was about six years old, and the subsequent early marriage of 
his father, his youthful training fell to an aunt residing at 
Hookstown, now Arlington.. During his last illness he gave 
repeated expression of his gratitude to, and affection for, her 
who so faithfully supplied the place of a mother through his 
otherwise lonesome boyhood. He received such schooling as 
the neighborhood afforded. At the age of fifteen, under the 
ministry of Rev. Tillotson A. Morgan, of this Conference, he 
became the subject of the convicting influences of the Divine 
Spirit, was soon clearly converted, and promptly united with 
the Methodist Church, to which he was strongly attached by 
at least maternal descent, from a continued line of Methodist 
ancestry. Soon after this he removed to New York, to reside 
with an older brother, and there continued his education. The 
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latter period of the late war found him actively engaged with 
the army, as an agent of the Christian Commission. In prob- 
ably 1867, he entered the ministry in the New York East Con- 
ference, his first charge being at Flushing, Long Island. The 
next year his name appears in the appointments of the Balti- 
more Conference, as junior preacher on Patapsco Circuit, 
removing to Allegany Circuit in 1869. During this year he 
was transferred to the Georgia Conference, but returned to this 
Conference in 1871, spending three years in charge at Union- 
town, in the District of Columbia. In 1874 he was stationed 
at Laurel, where, in the third year of laborious service, he 
closed his labors. Brother Kirby labored under some peculiar 
disadvantages in his work, one of which was the inheritance of 
a weak constitution, which made him subject to frequent at- 
tacks of physical disability. He also suffered greatly from 
weakness of the eyes, preventing, to a large extent, in his latter 
years, the use of books in his studies. Notwithstanding these 
difficulties, he became a systematic and valuable preacher, well 
informed as to our theology, and enforcing the great doctrines 
of our Christianity with intelligence and much acceptance. 

In his youth he was noticeable for decided piety, and as he 
advanced to mature manhood this character became thoroughly 
established. His letters breathe the deep feelings of his soul 
in behalf of the salvation of those to whom he proclaimed the 
Word of Life. This was also strikingly seen in all his work 
as a minister. He often labored beyond his strength, literally 
consuming his energies in his efforts to build up the churches 
he served. He was not only acceptable in his labors, but 
largely successful. During his first year at Laurel, his min- 
istry was blessed with a revival, which is often referred to in 
that locality as the most extensive and valuable known to that 
charge. For twelve consecutive weeks, brother Kirby was 
found nightly leading on the people of God. The energies of 
a fervid, consecrated spirit so triumphed over weakness of 
body, as to cause him to stand forth a man, indeed, of God, 
“strong in the Lord and in the power of his might.” The 
salvation of seventy-five souls made glad the pastor and his 


people. 
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At: the Washington Grove Camp Meeting of 1875 our 
brother received a large baptism of divine influence, in 
which he greatly rejoiced. It seems to have been a special 
preparation for the departure to his heavenly home, which ere 
long awaited him. 

Not long after the last Conference he began to give way to 
the ravages of consumption, and did not preach after the first 
of April. Slowly he yielded, loath to give up his work, 
unwilling to believe that God would yet take him from the 
service he so ardently loved. He repeatedly said that he 
expected yet to see many souls converted to God under his 
ministry. He was nevertheless thoroughly patient and re- 
signed to the will of God. He received the most tender care 
from his people. 

The evening before he died he asked for the reading of the 
fourteenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel. As the precious 
words of his departed Lord, which have comforted such 
multitudes of dying saints, fell upon his ear for the last time 
on earth, be exclaimed, “ My mansion! my mansion! One 
of those mansions is mine.” When dying, he murmured, 
“All is right.” “God moves in a mysterious way, His 
wonders to perform.” “Jesus is precious.” The funeral 
exercises were held in the Methodist Episcopal church at 
Laurel, on Sabbath, August 30th, an appropriate discourse 
being delivered by his presiding elder, W. F. Speake, to his 
' sorrowing people, and on the same afternoon he was laid to 
rest in Mt. Olivet Cemetery, Baltimore, to await the resurrec- 
tion of the just. “Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye 
steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labor is not in vain in 
the Lord.” 
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